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The mechanical and electrical engineering laboratory 
building of Ohio State University, Columbus Ohio, is of 
modern factory construction with walls of dark red cordu- 
roy faced brick and that portion of the roof visible from 
the front of red tile. The remainder of the roof is of saw- 
tooth construction with northern skylights running nearly 
the whole width of the building. The main floor consists 
of eight bays, seven of which are 30x 112 ft, and the 
eighth 48x 144 ft. All are of the same hight, 22 ft. The 
inside is of steel construction with balconies along the 
columns for light experimental work and drawing space, 
as illustrated in Fig. 1. The offices and recitation rooms 
on the first and second floors, as well as the drawing room 
on the balconies, are only temporary. There is to be an- 
other building for these and the present building used 
only for laboratory work. 

With Fig. 2, which is a plan of the laboratory, the 
reader can locate the different apparatus described. Start- 
ing at the south end of the building the first bay is used 
for the testing of materials, for fan experiments and that 
class of apparatus requiring the use of a transmission 
dynamometer. The testing machines are as follows: A 
Riehle 42,000-lb. old style hydraulic tension and compres- 





Fig. 1—View in the Steam Engine Testing Department of the Laboratory 
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sion machine; a Riehle 10,000-lb. transverse testing ma- 
chine; a new Riehle 50,000-lb. tension and compression 
machine; an Olsen 20,000-lb. motor driven wire tester, 
an Olsen torsion and an Olsen 100,000-lb automatic and 
autographic tension and compression machine. The test- 
ing machines requiring power are belted to a line shaft, 
which is driven by a motor. 

Next are the fans, the first of which is a 60-in. Sturte- 
vant ventilating fan driven from a Flather dynamometer, 
which in turn is driven by a Reeves speed changing device 
of 25 hp. capacity, belted to the main line shaft overhead. 
This arrangement makes it possible to drive the fan or 
any other piece of similar apparatus under a variety of 
conditions. From the Robinson dynamometer, which is 
belted to the main line shaft, can be driven either the 
48-in. disk fan or a 50-in. ventilating fan built especially 
for this laboratory based on the principles of large size 
mine fans. 

The 8x8x5x10-in. Norwalk two-stage air compressor 
in this bay has a reservoir located in the balcony where 
the quantity compressed is measured by means of an 
orifice or Pitot tube. The compressor is also connected 
to a Wheeler condenser for the purpose of determining its 
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water rate. The main line shaft over head mentioned to a 250-hp. Buckeye éfigirie illustrated ig. ts 
can be driven by a motor, by the straight line engine or described in The Jron Age of January 18; a in : = 
by the Buffalo or Sturtevant engines belted to a counter  single-acting triplex power pump driven fro the cml 
shaft overhead which in turn drives the main line shaft shaft overhead; a 7% and 12 x 5% x 8-in. ‘lake a 
through rope and sheaves. In this section there is also compound pump; a 5-in. centrifugal pum; linece sae 
the tool room and shop for the department mechanician. nected to a 70-hp. Kerr steam turbine; a 10 + 16 x Bi 

1o-in. Worthington tandem-compound dup/cx vhiiat 
— Pees feiecsencec ian 2 2 pump, and a 12 x 7 x 12-in. Knowles outside packed 
: ski i —— oS LS plunger pump. The last four mentioned pumps are een. 










eal -_— . c 2-1 é€ i i i i i j ., 
T 7 nected to a 12-in. main suction line which in turn connects 
yl 





RS to the several cisterns and delivers it through a 6-in, Main 

i § é 8 gt C3 overhead to wherever desired. They are also connected 
+ 4i & & . 33 so oa alll to a Wheeler condenser shown near the pum)s. Besides 
— 8 & 2 & S & buna } the pumps mentioned there is a 4-in. centrifugal pump 
' SS 2 § 4 ig aboratory _; driven from the main shaft and a 3-in. centrifugal pump 
32 § e ot ——t driven through the Reeves speed-changing device anq 
os ; & Auotiorum A Flather dynamometer, which pump supplies water to , 
| —+ t 1} pipe line on the balcony running the full width of the 
aan i at en nnteeteb building and return, with a Venturi meter on the aa 
Fig. 2—General Plan ef the Mechanical Engineering Laboratory The velocity of the water may be made to vary, affording 


excellent opportunity for studying the loss of head due 
The hydraulic section in the second bay nas twelve to friction. There is a 38-in. Leffel Cascade and small 
cisterns, varying in size from 4 x 15 x 10 ft. for the impulse wheels of the Pelton and American type supplied 
smaller to 15 x 24 x 12 ft. for the larger. The dividing from the 6-in. delivery pipe overhead; a 10-in. Leffel 
walls of the cistern are provided with weir frames and turbine connected to a 24-in. closed top standpipe; a 24. 
plates; some also have submerged orifices up to 24 in. in. standpipe, 24 ft. high, with closed top and vent pipe 
diameter. The central cistern is fitted up as an obser- 
vation well, in which there are glass gages connected < : ore 
to each cistern, also large glass cylinders containing the GAS ENGINE SECTION 
hook gages belonging to the several weirs. This arrange- 
ment reduces to a minimum the trouble of determining 
the water levels or head over the weirs. In one of the 
cisterns is indicated a 5-ft. diameter well, which is 20 ft. 
deep. This, plus the 1o ft. for the depth of the cistern, 
makes a possible head of 30 ft. for testing pumps on 
actual lifts. Some of the cisterns, especially the central 
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POWER AND POWER HYDRAULIC STEAM ENGINE 
TRANSMISSION SECTION SECTION SECTION 


Fig. 3—Arrangement of Departments and Equipment of the Laboratory 


ones, are covered with reinforced concrete slabs of strength so that pressures up to too Ib. may be carried and the 
enough to stand heavy machinery and also of such size water measured at the bottom as it passes out throws 
as to be conveniently removed if necessary. a 24x 48-in. drum and nozzle; a hydraulic ram; 4 

There are also the following pumps: A Worthington eter and grooved floor plate in front of the yom 
centrifugal pump of 12.000 gal. capacity direct connected and Straight-Line engines for testing outside appara 




































y of the pumps is measured 
water as it flows from one cis- 
another over the weirs. In 
the impulse wheels their 
wer is determined by prony 


nes in the third bay, or 
ngine section, are as follows: 
i2-in. Straight-Line automatic 
8 and 13 x 12-in. McEwen 
compound, and a 13x 25x 
keye vertical cross-compound 
which is direct connected to the 
ngton pump illustrated in Fig- 
ll are so arranged that they 
cted to the Wheeler sur- 
denser. The Straight-Line and 
engines may also be con- 
the jet condenser over the 


Next is a small Sturtevant 
engine belted to a fan piped to 
experiments on the balcony 


id a 10 x 30-in. Corliss engine, 
s an independent steam con- 
to one of the boilers and also 
de to exhaust into a Goubert 
'eed-water heater which may be 
a condenser. Therefore this 
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Fig. 


6—Steam 


Fig. 4—View in the Steam Engine Testing Department 
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arrangement enables the steam con- 
sumption of the Corliss engine to be 
determined at the boiler and at the con- 
denser. This engine is illustrated in 
the foreground of Fig. 4. There are 
also a 44 and 10x6-in. vertical tan- 
dem compound engine designed solely 
for instruction purposes so made that 
it can be run with high pressure on 
either or both cylinders, and with or 
without the Stevenson link motion; an 
2x12-in. Sturtevant engine and a 
12x 12-in. Buffalo throttling governor 
engine, which may be connected to the 
Wheeler surface condenser. The last 
two engines may also be belted to the 
countershaft overhead. The engines in 
this section can be tested with the 
prony brake besides driving apparatus 
mentioned in connection with them. 
There is in addition to the engines an 
18-in. Kerr multistage turbine, direct 
connected to a 5-in. centrifugal pump; 
also a small Terry turbine with a vor 
tex air pump on the Wheeler surface 
condenser in the hydraulic section. 
The fourth bay is subdivided into 





Hand and Mechanical Firing, Mechanical Draft, 


Fuel Economizer, Superheater, Etc. 


‘ig. S—View in the Boiler and Fuel Testing Department 





the gas engine section and the boiler 
room or fuel testing section. Fig. 5 
illustrates the boiler section which con- 
tains the following units: A Smith 
80-hp. gas producer in the foreground ; 
a 100-hp. boiler of the firebox return 
tubular type; a Pennsylvania Railroad 
locomotive boiler, a 90-hp. Tudor flue 
boiler; then the principal experimental 
boiler which is a 107-hp. Babcock & 
Wilcox sectional boiler, illustrated in 
Fig. 6 with the following accessories: 
a Model automatic stoker on the front; 
a dutch oven furnace under the rear in 
order to make comparison between 
hand firing and stroking on the same 
boiler; a Greene fuel economizer on 
the right of the rear with a forced in- 
duced draft fan so arranged that it 
may or may not be used in connection 
with the boiler; a feed water heater 
and pumps, tank and scales on the plat- 
form above and a Foster superheater 
under the platform. The connections 
to the chimney for these boilers are 
made underneath the floor in the rear 
of them. Fig. 5 illustrates the piping 












































from the boilers which go through the wall to the main 
header shown in Fig. 4. This main line also has a connec- 
tion to the University power plant so that it is not neces- 
sary to operate the boilers when steam is wanted for other 
purposes. The illustrations also show how well the boilers’ 


and pipes are covered to prevent radiation of heat and’ 


condensation of the steam, which is a big factor in testing 
boilers. : 
In the gas engine section which is nearly all illustrated 


in Fig. 7, there are the following engines: A 25-hp. Bes=s, 


semer gas engine in the foreground and aq ‘two-cylinder 
Buckeye engine of 80 hp. on producer gas of joo, hp. on 
natural gas, the producer gas being finished by the Smita 
gas producer in the boiler section. Starting at the chimney 
in the illustration, there is a 6-hp. International Harvester 
gasoline, an 8-hp. Priestman safety oil, a 6-np. Mietz & 
Weiss oil and a 10-hp. Hornsby-Akroyd oil engine and a 
6-hp. Field-Brundage gasoline engine. The last two are 
not shown in the illustration. The Field-Brundage engine 
is belted to an air compressor used in starting the 
mer and Buckeye engines. In front of the Bessemer en- 
gine, there is a floor plate on which is being tested at the 
present time a 4-cylinder 60-hp. Seagroves gasoline motor. 


Sesse- 
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laboratory members of the senior class eve, 


tests on locomotives in actual service on th: kine Sa. 

ley Railroad g Va 
In conclusion the author desires to emp that 

itors will be welcomed and be gladly shown a being 


done at the Ohio State University. 


.; The National Metal Trades Association 
Annual Meeting April 11, in New York 


Commissioner Robert Wuest announces that 
meeting of the Administrative Council of the National 
Metal Trades Association will be held at the Hotel Astor 
New York City, Wednesday, April 10. After a morning 
session it will adjourn from 12 to 2 for the purpose of 
discussing labor bureaus at luncheon with the presidents 
and secretaries of the local branches. On the evening 
of the same date the alumni members will hold their regy 
lar annual dinner. 

On Thursday, April 11, at 9 o’clock sharp the four 
teenth annual convention of the association will be opened 


the next 





The engines in this department are also tested with the 
prony brakes, as seen in the illustration on the Bessemer 
engine, 

The fifth bay contains the auditorium and what was 
planned for a locomotive testing laboratory. This room, 
however, will be eventually used for refrigerating work 
and automobile testing only, as it is proposed to have the 
locomotive laboratory entirely independent of the present 
building. The remaining three bays are used by the elec- 
trical engineering department for its laboratory. There 
is a very well equipped instrument room and also a special 
room for oil testing. 

The building is heated by the hot blast system, a 130- 
in. fan being used for this purpose. This equipment is so 
located and connected up that it may be used at any time 
for experimental work in connection with the subject of 
heating and ventilating. Besides the work done in tne 


~ 
Fig. 7—View in the Gas Engine Section of the Mechanical Engineering Laboratory 


and it is expected that one of the ‘most interesting meet 
ings will be held, On the evening of the same day the 
convention banquet will take place and three of the best 
informed men on up-to-the-minute subjects will speak 
All of the sessions, the banquet and the luncheon will be 
held at the Hotel Astor. 


The Norwalk Foundry Company, Norwalk, Ohio, = 
take up the manufacture of a line of warm air furnace 
The company nas recently purchased the ground and “re 
ing adjoining its present plant formerly occupied by mM 
Standard Machine Company. H. A. Rasor, who was ~ 
merly engaged in the furnace business in Barberton, Ohi , 
has become associated with the company. This = 
is a reorganization of the Norwalk Iron & Brass Foun i 
Company, which was recently effected with an increase ‘ 
capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 








» Seneca Falls 12-In. Lathe 


n to the 14 and 16-in. quick-change lathes, the 
hich was illustrated in The Iron Age Novem- 
the Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 255 Water 
. Falls, N. Y., has just placed on the market a 
-hange lathe of the same design. Although 

struction is the same as the two earlier 





The New 12-In. Quick Change Lathe With 6-Ft. Bed Built by 
neca Falls, N. Y. 


sizes, this more recent tool contains several new features 
which facilitate convenient operation. 

The quick-change feed mechanism consists of a cone of 
eight steel gears located on the lead screw in the right 
side of the feed cage. A tumbler yoke and gears enable 
connection to be made with any one of these gears from 
the lower shaft, which has three changes of speed, through 
another tumbler and set of gears in the left end of the 
cage. The lever on the head stock imparts two different 
speeds to the set of gears in the left end of the cage 
and in this way the lead screw, which is also employed as a 
teed rod, has 48 changes ranging from 0.0023 to 0.142 in. 
per revolution of the head stock spindle. In addition to 
this wide range of feeds all standard threads from 1%4 to 
92 per inch can be cut and the way in which any desired 
thread or feed can be easily obtained is clearly shown on 
in index plate. 

_The stop for the cross slide is what is known as a 
‘ucrometer stop and receives its name from the microm- 
eter leature by which minute adjustments are easily made. 
he relative positions of the stops are changed through a 
worm gear operated by a screw with knurled knob and 
ermits the tool to advance as indicated by the gradua- 

on the micrometer barrel, which are about % in. 
part and are each equal to 0.025 in. The knob inside of 

‘and wheel is pushed in and out to throw the stop 

nanism in and out of engagement. This stop acts di- 
tly n the cross-feed screw, an arrangement which is 
be more effective than a stop which acts on the 
ross slide. If desired the tool can be fed away from the 
‘ors tor a considerable distance and when returned it 

7 P as indicated by the graduations. In this way 

u € stop 1s positive in its action it is possible to cut 
curately to a given depth on either inside or outside 

; without taking several trial cuts to obtain a de- 
““ measurement or stopping the lathe to caliper the 

It is pointed out that the use of this stop insures 
‘mity in making duplicate parts since the depth of the 

t be varied by crowding the tool. This stop can 
used with the taper attachment if it is so desired. 
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The reversing mechanism for both the cross and the 
longitudinal feeds and the lead screw consists of a set of 
spur gears and a clutch in the head stock operated 
through levers connected by the reversing rod to the hand 
lever on the apron. In this way the operator is given more 
control of the tool from the apron with the result that the 
turning out of large quantities of work is facilitated. 
This arrangement does away with the necessity for using 
a crossed belt on the 
countershaft and gives 
16 forward speeds to 
the head stock spin- 
dle. For use when 
cutting threads an au- 
tomatic stock device 
for the carriage which 
operates in either di- 
rection by adjustable 
stops on the reverse 
rod is provided. 

The head stock is 
of the builder’s deep 
web pattern and has a 
forged crucible _ steel 
spindle, revolving in 
large bearings provided 
with ring oilers. The 
cone pulley steps are 
of large diameter and 
are wide enough for a 
2-in. belt. If desired a 
draw-in chuck with 
collets up to 4 in. in 
diameter can be sup- 
plied. The carriage is 
wide with full-length 
solid bearings on V- 
ways. The plain and 
the compound rests are 
secured to the cross 
slide by a new binding 
device which facilitates 
the making of ad- 
justments, and as the ordinary slots for binder bolts are 
omitted, it is pointed out that this part is not weakened, 

The carriage is arranged for a taper attachment, which 
can be affixed at any time. The cross-feed screw has a 
large collar graduated to read in thousandths of an inch, 
the graduations being about 1/16 in. apart and thus easily 
read. The apron is well reinforced by ribbing and the 
gears in it have wide faces and are of coarse pitch. All 
possibility of engaging opposing feeds is said to have been 
eliminated by the use of an automatic safety device, one 
feed being automatically disengaged when the other is 
thrown in. When threads are being cut the feed gearing 
is disengaged and the longitudinal hand wheel does not 
revolve. The countershaft has friction pulleys with a 
large friction surface on the rim and the wear on these 
parts has been eliminated when the pulley is running idle, 
To give ample bearing surface on the shaft the hubs of 
the pulleys are made larger than usual. The pulleys can 
be oiled without throwing off the belt, and felt wipers 
clean the carriage ways of dirt and spread the oil over 
them. 


the Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 


The Lea Equipment Company, manufacturer of high 
duty centrifugal pumping equipment and the Lea-Simplex 
cold saws, which has heretofore had its general offices 
at 90 West street, New York, has found it necessary to 
enlarge its facilities to accommodate its growing trade, 
and has moved these offices to the works, at the corner 
of Stenton and Wyoming avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. It 
will, however, retain quarters in the West street building, 
from which point the export and Eastern trade will be 
served by the president, Albert G. Lea. The export de- 
partment of the company has grown to such dimensions 
that it demands a separate selling department to properly 
conduct its extensive ramifications. The general sales 
offices, located at the works, will be under the supervision 
of H. R. Williams, general sales manager, who has been 
identified with a number of concerns in the same line of 
work. 
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New Style Molding Machine 


A Recent Development of the Power Turn-Over 
Power Draft Pattern by the International 
Molding Machine Company 


A turn-over draw design of molding machine, which 
differs from other power machines now on the market in 
that separate cylinders are used for turning the mold over 
and for drawing the pattern, has been developed by the 


full movement of the lever turning the mol, 
position shown in Fig. 2, or just past the 

the mold reaches this position the air is « 
the mold is lowered upon the receiving bed 
in Fig. 3. Air is then admitted to the dra\ 
and the pattern is lifted away from the mo 

brought out in Fig. 4. When the limit of th, 
is controlled by the length of the turn-over c\ 
shaft has been reached the frame autom: 
mences to return to its original position and 


the center the air is exhausted and the patt: 





International Molding Machine Company, Chicago, Ill. lowered upon the stops of the ramming bed ow: 











Successive Stages in the Operation of a Recently Developed Power Turn-Over Power Draft Machine, Built by the International Molding 
Machine Company, Chicago, Il. 

‘pe : ; 1. fitted 
get One of the advantages claimed for its construction is that Fig. 5. By this time the mold is then ready to be litec 

Pui wie there is minimum. consumption of air and at no time during to the floor as illustrated in Fig. 6. 
ee the operation of the machine are the drawing cylinders In designing this machine the builder has endeavorec © 
hi ots and the turn-over cylinder being used simultaneously. provide for the convenience of the molder in every i 
; eee Thus less pressure is required to draw the pattern than sible way, for the acceleration of the speed with whic! 
yaa) to turn the mold over. Two small cylinders are employed it can be operated, for the varying conditions under whic! 
Cees for performing the former operation and a large one _ it will be used and for the variety of patterns it may ™ 
i. ae for turning over and this arrangement, it is pointed out, required to mold. There are separate levers for oP rating 
also avoids an excessive air consumption and at the same _ the turn-over and the pattern-drawing cylinders and ters 
time the placing of the drawing cylinders one on each are no parts that stand out awkwardly and thus :mpe° 
side of the machine also tends to keep the pattern from the operator’s movements. The valves have been s0 de- 
swaying or sagging while it is being drawn. signed that it is not necessary to use either oil . 
th 


The machine is illustrated in Fig. 1 with an automobile pressure to make the machine operate smoothly 
oil pan pattern mounted and ready to receive the flask. parts subjected to strain are made of steel and those parts 


After this has been done and the mold rammed up and_ requiring lubrication have been made readily accessible 
‘ : clamped with the bottom board to the pattern frame, the It will be seen from an examination of the accompany 
ae mA valve for operating the turn-over cylinder is opened, the ing engraving that the machine consists of a heavy cast- 
eee | fe 
és 
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composed of two side rails connected at both 
ross rails. These together with their adjacent 

the ramming bed at one end and the receiving 

e other. Large round sockets which receive 

le cylinders are cast in the center of the side 

sockets are accurately machined on their upper 
nd there is an annular flange on the cylinder 
iso machined on its lower surface so that when 
lers are put in position they are absolutely per- 

The turn-over pattern frame revolves on a 

shaft which is ferced into the cast-iron hubs 

the top of the piston of the drawing cylinder. 
f heavy bearings or stops are cast integral with 
; and are so arranged as to engage corresponding 
1 stops on the turn-over frame. One set of 
s is adjustable and is used to locate the plane of 
tern at the proper angle with relation to the draw- 
nders and insure a perfect draw. The function of 

r set of bearings is to limit the action of the turn- 

me when it is swung back upon the ramming bed. 
fhe turn-over cylinder is held in position by the trun- 

n each side which are journaled into sockets cast in 

; of the two drawing cylinders. The receiving 
« of the machine consists of two flask receiving de- 
vices which can be adjusted for hight according to the 
lepth of the flask used. The four points of contact act 
independently of each other and thus compensate for the 
varping of the various kinds of bottom boards employed. 
lhe locking lever is located where the operator can reach 
t at the right time without having to change his position, 
nd the design of the locking mechanism is such that it 
is impossible for the surfaces on which the mold rests to 
spring until different equalization is required. 

The machines are built in six+sizes with turn-over pat- 
tern frames varying in width from 26 to 36 in. and with 
draws ranging from 8 to 14 in. Machines of the same 
size are interchangeable both as regards the different parts 
employed in their construction and the fitting of the pat- 


terns. The machine illustrated has a frame 30 in. wide 
ind a pattern draw of 8 in. The weight of the mold is 
1000 lb 


The J. G. Brill Company’s Report 


[he annual report of the J. G. Brill Company, Phila- 
elphia, Pa.; presents the following income account for 
the year ended December 31, 1911: 


Total sales and other imeome. .........0..s0esseeeces $5,870.907.47 
ess operating, general and administration expenses...  5,181,497.96 

Profit for the Wa@ey'is sc .occoulaiaw ss cane eee $689,409.57 
Less amount set aside and added to reserve for de- 


134,429.54 


reciation 


Net profit ...<.<.snepavede ena en arte $554,980.03 

e combined balance sheet, including subsidiary com- 
panies, as of December 31, 1911, is as follows: 

: Assets. 

ie l¢ I properties. cose BP RHODA ae é Sab Ooh HES Od OHO ee bN $7,950,026.52 

Materials, raw and im MONE FY oe ae ds ks ces 1,342.499.84 

DUls and accounts receHWADl. 0.0. ve ded ereeecucens 1,489,697.90 

lavestments .....»«esieathieaexaus iielen sit cu annie 283,221.99 


as eee cob wes paw eleih dleb ne SNe kip d SRR UIE Se bers 349,442.25 





citterred stock ..is'ces0svhunpeieac raed saya mee ceunn $4,589,000.00 
MON StOCk . .... su van eae NSS Cape ta sete 5,009,600.09 


(John Stephenson Company)..........-.s.e++ 400,000.00 
: COUNTS PPM Ss ois 535) oe Rods Cencoe coker 690,367.46 
(doc te RR pas 6) SRN wens Dawe ead 744,521.03 








0 aa cohen Tepe ae ee Oe $11,414,888.59 


= the accompanying remarks of President James 
Nawle the following extracts are taken: 

Vhile, during the year 1911, the conditions which gov- 
the obtaining of orders and their execution were 
means normal, yet they were much improved in 
rison with any year since 1907. This resulted in 

"gs trom the year's business sufficient, after the 
on of all the liberal allowances for repairs, main- 

ind depreciation, not only to meet the full divi- 
n the preferred stock declared during the year, but 
add to the combined surplus the sum of $234,380.03. 
‘ebruary 10, 1912, the combined companies had 
'n process of completion amounting to $3,152,156, 
sood outlook for profitable work for the coming 
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Emery Wheel Protector and Dust Guard 


With a view to protecting the workman and also 
ameliorating the conditions under which he labors, the 
Challenge Machine Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
developed two devices for use in connection with its grind- 
ing and polishing machines. The special advantages 
claimed for the devices are the protection of the workmen 
from injury following the breakage of a wheel, from 
inhaling grit and dust and from injury to the eyes due 
to the flying of heated particles of the abrasive. Grit 
and dust are also said to be scattered less freely among 
the other tools and entirely prevented when the chute 
is added. Fig. 1 is a view of the protector applied to 
one of the company’s standard grinding machines, which 
was illustrated in The /ron Age, July 27, 1911, while 
the application of both devices is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The protector illustrated in Fig. 1 consists of a heavy 
arm bolted securely to the machine and four heavy steel 
bands, two at the top and two at the bottom, with the 
ends secured to heavy steel blocks, which in turn are 
bolted to the arm. This type of construction is said to 
produce strength without rigidity, and it is emphasized 
that a device of this character could not withstand the 
shock if perfectly rigid. It is also pointed out that a 
device of this nature should spring and not fly in pieces. 





Fig. 2—The Protector and the 


Fig. 1—The Emery Wheel Pro- 
tector ~ Chute 
Two New Devices for Use in Connection with an Emery Grinding 
Wheel Developed by the Challenge Machine Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


At the ends in front of the wheel are angle plates which 
hold in position shields arranged to follow the wheel as 
its diameter decreases by reason of wear. The function 
of the lower shield is to deflect the grindings from the 
wheels, while the upper one protects the eyes of the work- 
man. This device is made in four sizes for wheels rang- 
ing from 12 to 18 in. in diameter, and can be easily put 
on and removed either entirely or in part. 

In Fig. 2 the machine is shown equipped with the pro- 
tector and also with a chute. The upper part of the chute 
is made of sheet metal, while the lower part is of canvas. 
The thumb screw ‘shown in the middle of the upper por- 
tion regulates the rotation of the chute, its shank passing 
between the two lower steel bands of the protector. In 
this way the chute can be freely adjusted or moved if 
desired, and in addition close measurements and the labor 
of installing one or more machines is greatly simplified. 
Like the protector this device is made in four sizes. 


Vice-President Arthur S. Huey, of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., Chicago, has ordered ten Pulmotors for installation 
at 10 of the important Byllesby properties, delivery to be 
made as soon as possible. The Pulmotor is a machine 
manufactured by the Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. to aid in the resuscitation of per- 
sons overcome by asphyxiation, electric shock or poison- 
ing—in all casese where respiration has been suspended or 
restricted. The properties selected for the initial installa- 
tion are those at Pueblo, Colo., St. Paul, Minn., Fort 
Smith, Ark., Mobile, Ala.. Muskogee, Okla, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Eugene, Ore., San Diego, Cal., Stockton, Cal, 
and Tacoma, Wash. If the experience with these ma- 
chines is satisfactory, Pulmotors will be installed at every 
Byllesby property in a short time. 
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The Blast Furnace 


How Its Economy May 
Dirty Gas 


Supply—Gas Consumption, 


Regenerative Stove 


Be Increased—Clean or 
Heating 


Surface, Temperature, Types of Stove and Stacks 


Regenerative stoves and their relation to blast furnace 
practice came in for special attention at a recent meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. The meeting was especially noteworthy for 
the large attendance and generous contributions of ex- 
perts on blast furnace performance and centered about a 
paper presented by A. N. Diehl, superintendent of blast 
furnaces, Duquesne Works, Carnegie Steel Company, Du- 
quesne, Pa. The paper in full, together with the discus- 
sion, has been printed in the Proceedings of the Society 
and from that source has been taken the following, be- 
ginning with an abstract of Mr. Diehl’s paper and ending, 
with extracts from the discussion: 

At the Duquesne blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, we have at present, three different types of 
stoves: The center combustion, two-pass; side combustion, 
two-pass, and three-pass stoves. The construction of the 
two-pass side combustion, is possibly the simplest—a strong 
point in its favor. A number of these stoves have been 
in use for many years and have given good satisfaction. 
One of the earlier objections was the proper construc- 
tion of the combustion chamber, considerable trouble being 
experienced by the giving way of the walls, due to unequal 
expansion. Most of these difficulties have been over-come 
in the present construction. This stove is built up of 
standard size brick, so laid as to break all possible joints. 
We have also endeavored to cut out shapes wherever pos- 
sible. The stove operates on dirty gas and has given 
us very good results. 

Our two-pass, center combustion stoves are of the Ken- 
nedy type. The original stoves were constructed of con- 
centric key boxes. We have since rebuilt some of these 
stoves with the standard size brick. They have individual 
stacks and the draft is unequally distributed; the checker 
work nearest the stack does most of the work until that 
portion becomes clogged with the dirt. This lowers the 
efficiency of the stove to a considerable extent. The three- 
pass stoves are capable of giving the highest temperature, 
but are of a more complicated construction. A dome sep- 
arates the second and third passes on top of the stove, and 
must be constructed to allow for expansion and contraction, 
which very often lead to cracks requiring attention. The 
blast is admitted at the top of the stoves through a mush- 
room valve, brought down over the dome through the third 
pass and through the second pass up under the dome 
again, where it is deflected through the combustion cham- 
ber. In case of cracks or leakage in the second or third 
passes, both the blast and air are by-passed, and go directly 
through the stoves without following their proper pas- 
sages. This leads to great inefficiencies. We have ex- 
perienced these difficulties in several instances. 


Dust in the Stoves 


A blast furnace will produce about 150,000 to 160,000 
cu. ft. of gas per ton of iron, 10 per cent. of which may 
be assumed as loss. One-third of the remainder will be 
burned in the stoves for the pre-heating of the blast, while 
the remaining two-thirds can be divided for power pur- 
poses and used at the boilers or for driving internal com- 
bustion engines. The gas, as it leaves the furnace con- 
tains a considerable quantity of dust, some of which is 
deposited in the dust catcher and mains, the finer portions 
being carried on to the point of gas consumption. This 
fine dust is carried into the stove with the gas, some of 
it impinging on the walls of the combustion chamber, 
clinkering, and forming heavy masses of cinder. Quite 
a lot of the dust passes through the combustion chamber 
and lodges in the checkers and in the bottom of the stoves. 
Cleaning doors are provided for the removal of such dirt 
when its removal is possible without taking off the stove. 
The dirt in the bottom of the second pass is very seldom 
fused, and can be scraped out readily, while that which re- 
mains in the checkers must be removed by means of iron 
weights or dollies. 


o 


lf a stove is kept on teo long, the checkers may be- 
come almost entirely closed up and the stove will neither 
absorb heat nor give it up. A glazing effect often takes 
place, which will also prevent the absorption of heat, and 
will lower the efficiency of the stoves. It is, therefore 
desirable to keep the stoves as clean as possible. With the 
dirty gas we are forced to remove the dirt from the 
cleaning doors once a day, and take the stove off for 
complete cleaning about once every two months, which 
process requires about five or six days. The stoves have 
a checker area equal to 9 in. square which are frequently 
clogged to about 3 to 4 in. square, while some of them 
are closed completely. This is especially noticeable on 
stoves having a separate stack, the checkers on the side 
toward the stack closing first. It is thus very evident that 
for one-third of the time, the furnace is deprived of one- 
fourth of its heating surface capacity; the remaining three 
stoves, during such periods of cleaning, run down very 
rapidly. For this reason, in a number of recent construc- 
tions, five stoves have been advocated, so that when one 
is taken off for cleaning, the loss of heating surface is 
not so essential and the furnace is less affected. The alter- 
native is the erection of four large stoves with the greater 
heating surface and smaller checker opening, say 6 in. 
square and using washed gas. 


Advantage of Washed Gas to Stoves 


We have been using washed gas on four sets of stoves 
for about three years and at no time have we removed 
any stoves for cleaning. During times of suspension of 
operation for various reasons, we have gone into the stoves 
and do not find more than a coating of dirt on the top 
of the checkers, and in the checker walls. After a year 
and a half of service, one set of stoves was taken off and 
not more than 10,000 to 15,000 Ib. of dirt removed from the 
entire set. The brick work in the combustion chamber, at 
the point of the flame impingment, showed a fused surface 
about I in. in thickness. At the bottom of the second pass 
was found an impalpable deposit of a pinkish color of the 
following analysis: 


Ser eye Petar Ste 22.80 
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20.90 Potassium Oxide 
6.08 Ignition Loss 


Performance of the Gas Washing Apparatus 


The gas is washed through spraying tower washers, 
where it is at present cooled from 350 deg. to 5 or 6 deg. 
above the temperature of the washing water, and the dust 
removed to an average of about 0.2 of a grain per cubic 
foot. The year 1910 showed ingoing water to have an 
average temperature of 55 deg. and the temperature of the 
outgoing gas, 72.3 deg. or a difference of 17.3 deg. We 
have since re-designed the scrubbers, and now show only 
a difference of 5 deg. between the water and out-going 
gas. The results are obtained with the same water con- 
sumption per minute and a greater gas volume. The 
moisture, which will average 30 to 35 grains per cubic foot 
in the raw gas, is removed down to a point about VY gram 
above the saturation point, at the temperature of the gas 
as it leaves the scrubber,* 4 to 5 deg. above the temperature 
of the cooling water. 

About 30,000 cu. ft. of gas are passed through each 
12-ft. scrubber per minute, where it is repeatedly spray 
by means of a cut-off valve having a revolving core, the 
water spraying through nozzles and is broken up so 4s » 
bring it into very intimate contact with the gas. That - 
contact is attained, is evident by the close temperature © 
the gas to the entering cooling water. There are 815 gal. 
of water per minute used in each tower. The average since 
January 1, 191T, is 35 cu. ft. gas per gallon of water. There 
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: deposited in the clean gas main, especially at 
where the main makes a bend, and these points 


at ined out from time to time. If the gas is in- 
pe ooled, it will pick up moisture to such an ex- 
ee nake it incombustible. In some cases, on a 
nur tove tests which we have run, the efficiency of 


is stoves is about 8 per cent. higher than that 


f the v gas. 
The Heating Surface in the Stoves 


A parison of stove equipments in the different plants 
hows ecided lack of uniformity in regard to heating 
surface required for different size furnaces. As an illus- 
tration, there are two modern plants, each having furnace 
bosh diameter of 22 ft. with 134,000 and 223,000 sq. ft. of 
heating surface respectively. Both furnaces should be cap- 
able of the same tonnage production. I should strongly 
advocate the latter figure as the better proposition, for 
with this heating surface, 1100 or 1200 deg. could be car- 
ried with little difficulty when furnace conditions would 
permit. Fire brick is a poor conductor of heat, and 
therefore the exposed area, or heating surface, should 
e as large as possible. The volume of brick work must 
he strong enough, however, to withstand all the strains 
to which it will be subjected. It is evident that with a 
onsumption of 5000 cu, ft. of gas per minute a heating 
surface area too small would allow extremely high stack 
temperatures. This would introduce a loss which would 
not be present in case there was sufficient heating sur- 
face, yet at times, in order to get a high temperature in 
the stoves, this quantity of gas may be required. 


Three Elements of Efficient Stove Operation 


The average blast furnace gas requires about 0.7 cu. ft. 
of free air for perfect combustion. This, however, does 
not allow for any variation and in practice should be car- 
ried to the proportions of about one to one. The air ex- 
ess in this case will be slight and the loss in heat wouid 
be small, while sufficient oxygen is practically assured to 
meet all requirements in fluctuation of the constitutents. 
It must be borne in mind that if dirty gas is used in the 
burner in the theoretical proportions, there is great danger 

ising the brick in the combustion chamber at the point 
i flame impingment. Heavy flue dirt clinker is also liable 

form in the combustion well, clogging it up. 

Draft should be symmetrical and uniform over the full 
irea of the stove and the stack should be so placed and its 
mmunication to the stove should be such that this will 
e the effect. The feature of draft has called for con- 
iderable comment and opinion seems to differ as to the 
est location of the stack in relation to the stove. Some 
re favorable to the individual stack on the ground that 
the stoves are not subject to the discriminatory features 

the single large stack, which is evidenced in its tendency 
‘o tavor the closest situated stoves in the matter of draft 
ntensity. On the other hand, opponents of the individual 
tack claim, that owing to the cooling of the stack during 
e period the stove is on the furnace, its influence is not 
properly exerted again until sometime after the process 
‘ regeneration has advanced and the stack has had an 
Pportunity to become heated again. Too much impor- 
‘ance cannot be attached to the necessity of having the 
symmetrical and uniform. The ill effects of not 
ng it are many and may include such as: Local clog- 
sing in the regions where the draft is intensified; high ve- 

'ty of combustion products with its consequent reduc- 

of time contact and heating surface, intensified local 

cratures producing glazing, vitrification and unequal 
ansion and contraction; highly heated surfaces confined 
comparatively small area and ultimately shifting the 

' operation to another point when resistance in the 
ginal path has become too great. 

— be added in passing that the superimposed 
those finding application in stoves of the three- 
©, seem to have eliminated the difficulty of obtain- 
ng syn nets draft, although having the disadvantages 

‘utable to the cooling resulting during the period the 

on the furnace. The ills above cited are particu- 


draft 


= 


oe nounced in the two-pass center combustion cham- 
__ “Sere communication to the stack is so effected as 
oe conducive to symmetry in draft. 

ht information on gas cleaning at Duquesne, and also on 


ace pas engines, under the authorship of Mr. Diehl, and 
eared in The Iron Age of July 6, 1911. 
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Stack temperatures are dependent, first, upon the ex- 
tent of heating surface; second, absorbative power and 
mass of brickwork; third, time contact, which is deter- 
mined by the intensity of draft; fourth, the volume of 
the recuperative gases; and fifth, the blast. The time re- 
quired by a unit volume of regenerative gases in passing 
through the stove will be considerably more than that re- 
quired by the blast, the volume ratios of blast to heating 
gases averaging about four to five to one in the most ap- 
proved practice. The item of stack temperature is one 
of the most important entering into stove operations and 
its influence upon the economies to be realized, not only 
on account of the enormous heat-losses represented by ab- 
normally high temperatures, but the deleterious effect upon 
chimney valves and seats where these are not water 
cooled. Heat losses in flue gases have been noted, con- 
stituting as high as 35 to 36 per cent. of the total heat en- 
tering the stove in the fuel gas, which added to other losses 
encountered will often run up to 50 or 55 per cent. of 
the total heat made available to the stove. 

The tendency to conservation and the rapid increase 
in the cost of coal, consequently coke, has resulted in ac- 
centuating effort in the economical and efficient consump- 
tion of blast furnace gas. Consequently furnacemen have 
turned their attention to hot blast stove construction and 
the economical importance of its proper design, together 
with a conscientious regard for the quality of material 
that shall enter into its construction; all of which have a 
direct bearing upon the value and efficient. consumption 
of fuel gases. Considerable attention has also been di- 
rected to the cleaning of gas as a means of economy in 
stove practice, a number of plants having extensive wash- 
ing systems in operation. 


The Showing of Clean Gas for the Stoves 


Cafeful study of different tests made have clearly re- 
vealed some advantages in the use of cleaned gas for stove 
purposes, among which might be mentioned the possibility 
of higher blast temperatures, lower fuel consumption, un- 
iformly higher thermal efficiencies, to which might also 
be added the absence of stove cleaning gangs and the in- 
terruptions of service consequent upon the use of dirty gas. 


Question of High Stack Temperatures 


E. L. Messler, general superintendent, blast furnaces 
and coke ovens, Pittsburgh Works, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, mentioned in the discussion that 
the changes in temperature in the brick work will 
be extremely violent and very hard on it. Thus, if the 
temperature of the waste gas is, say 500 deg., when the 
stove is put on blast, the brick at this point, which is close 
to where the cold blast enters at about 100 deg., will only 
be about 350 to 400 deg., or a difference of 250 to 300 deg. 
from the entering blast; while if the temperature is run 
up to 1000 deg. the difference will be about 750 to 800 deg. 
This extreme variation which cannot help but injure the 
brick in time and cause the failure of the lining at this 
point, may be one of the principal causes of the trouble 
with the domes of the three-pass stoves. 

Mr. Diehl’s paper, Mr. Messler added, also brings out 
another point very clearly, namely, that if a certain size 
stove, a chimney valve and a stack which are together 
giving a certain amount of heat to the blast when pushed 
to the limit, which would mean high stack temperature, be 
relined with brick having a greater heating surface by de- 
creasing the size of the checker openings, a greater blast 
temperature will be available with greater heat economy ; 
no change whatever being made in the burner, chimney 
valve or stack, as the brick will be capable of taking up 
more heat and the consequent outgoing gases will be low- 
ered in temperature, the heat in the gas being absorbed by 
the brick and given off to heat the blast rather than waste- 
fully being allowed to escape. 

From rough calculation an increase al every 100 deg. 
in the stack temperature means approximately a consump- 
tion of 10 per cent. more gas with very little increase in 
the resultant blast temperature. The reason the same stove 
will give more or less heat at different times is, Mr. Mes- 
sler believes, principally the change in the composition of 
the gas, the condition of the brick work and the length of 
time the stove has been on gas; and but very little to the 
number of cubic feet of gas that is burnt in it, considering 
that the proper amount is burnt when the temperature 
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showed the lowest. Of course, difference in the amount of 
wind blown through a stove makes a vast difference in the 
blast temperature produced by the same stove, as the less 
wind passing through the stove the slower it will move and 
the more time it will have to absorb the heat from the 
brick work. Another part worthy of note in stove con- 
struction is that the smaller the checker opening the faster 
the gas will give up its heat to the brick and the faster 
also the brick will give up its heat in turn to the blast. 


Gas Consumption in Stoves 


J. A. Mohr, superintendent, Carrie Furnaces, Carnegie 
Steel Company, Rankin, Pa. quoted from Stahl und 
Fisen, of June 22, 1911, where the statement is made that 
in German practice various plants estimate from 35 to 60 
per cent. gas consumption for stoves, due to various types 
of stoves used, quality of gas, and other local condi- 
tions. With average conditions, they claim 45 to ‘48 per 
cent. consumption, with moisture in gas ranging from 8 
to 12 per cent. by volume. His experience has been con- 
fined to the three-pass type of stove. By tests made on 
newly lined 21 x 100-ft. stoves, having a heating surface 
of about 47,500 sq. ft., he obtained an efficiency of 64 per 
cent., using ordinary furnace gas having an average anal- 
ysis of 13.5 per cent. CO,; 22.73 per cent. CO; 4.04 per cent. 
H:; 59.73 per cent. Nz and 85.666 B.t.u. The stack gases 
were 1.13 per cent. CO; 16.73 per cent. CO.; 5.84 per cent. 
O:; 76.30 per cent. N: and 3.62 B.t.u. 

He affirmed Mr. Diehl’s opinion regarding large heating 
surfaces, and would advocate no less than 200,000 sq. ft. 
for a 22-ft. bosh furnace, advising the use of cleaned gas 
for all stoves. For clean gas burning, Mr. Mohr continued, 
a mixing burner should be designed to mix pre-heated air 
thoroughly with the gas. By this means, less excess air 
would be required, and the combustion temperature would 
be higher. As yet this burner has not been developed for 
stove use. It seems very encouraging, in many cases to 
expect double the life of a hot blast stove using cleaned 
gas than one using ordinary dirty gas. Cleaned gas will 
preserve the draft of the stove, which has everything to 
do with its capacity, as its power is a measure of the 
quantity of fuel that can be consumed in the stove in a 
given time; hence an increase of the heat absorbed, other 
conditions being equal. 


Individual or Central Stacks for Stoves 


In regard to stacks for stoves, he does not find with 
three-pass stoves that the draft is impeded by the cooling 
of the stack during the time that the stove is on the fur- 
nace, and favors individual stacks for three-pass stoves 
He considers the best and most uniform draft is obtained 
in stoves with a central combustion chamber and having 
stacks arranged central on the dome. This is quite evi- 
dent from the fact that the first three-pass stoves built 
had side combustion chambers, and in most cases offset 
stacks, which were later, for various reasons, improved 
to the present type. 

For two-pass stoves he thinks that one stack, centrally 
located, for one set of stoves, is more satisfactory than one 
for two sets, for the reasons mentioned, and would not ad- 
vocate the use of individual stacks at all, because the in- 
dividual stack on a two-pass stove is of necessity very 
much longer than for a three-pass stove, and the cooling 
effect would be detrimental to the draft of the stove. 


Heating Surface in Stoves 


The last two stoves built at Carrie Furnaces were of the 
three-pass Massicks & Crooke type, 22 ft. diameter and 90 
ft. high. A vast improvement in the substructure of the 
stove was made to carry the checkers so that the pres- 
sure per square inch on the lower walls carrying the check- 
ers was reduced 24 per cent., and checkers on the third 
pass were arranged to provide additional surface, the total 
heating surface being 50,737 sq. ft. By actual trial after 
having been in use a short time and using ordinary dirty 
gas these stoves showed a performance of 1300 deg. F. 
blast temperature constantly for 2 hr. by adjustment of 
the equalizing valve during this space of time on a volume 
of about 33,000 cu. ft. of air. 

Mr. Mohr reports no trouble with stoves cracking be- 
tween the second and third passes sufficiently to reduce 
the efficiency, and in general they have done exceedingly 
good work, being able at any time to carry from 1200 to 
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1400 deg. F. for 1 hr., with a drop ranging m 7s t 
150 deg. The only trouble of consequence dey. ped he 
a life of nine years on the 21 x 100-ft. stoves Che walls 
carrying the checkers began to crush and crack. due . 
excessive weight of checkers. This led to the in, rovement 
in the last two stoves built. He does not favor an extra. 


ordinarily high stove. Best practice is slightly Jarger é. 
ameter and less height, and large heating surface with the 
use of cleaned gas. With the increased use of Mesaba ores 
efficient furnace practice demands stoves which have rela- 
tively a large heating surface, say a ratio of 114 sq. ft, of 
surface to 1 cu. ft. of air blown under normal conditions 

A. E. Maccoun, superintendent of furnaces, Edgar 
Thomson Works, Carnegie Steel Company, Braddock, Pa. 
discussed the paper in part as follows: 

With some furnaces having bad distribution, badly 
worn lines, etc., it is found impossible to make use oj 
high temperatures, such as 1200 or 1300 deg. F., and ob. 
tain these greater economies, but with well-proportioned 
furnaces in this respect, in good condition, these heats can 
be easily carried most of the time and the economies ef- 
fected. But it must be remembered, as Bell said, that the 
quantity of carbon present in the furnace must always 
be sufficient to maintain a reducing action in the gas pro- 
duced by the oxidation of the coke at the tuyeres. It is, 
therefore, only when the coke consumption exceeds the 
limit supposed to be essential for this object that the use 
of more heat can be beneficial to any great extent. 

Mr. Diehl, he continued, gave an example of a stove 2 
ft. in diameter, 100 ft. high, with 60,000 sq. ft. of heating 
surface. A modern blast furnace with an equipment of 
four well-designed stoves of this kind should have no 
trouble in running on a straight line heat of 1200 deg. F 
and still have plenty of reserve in case it is demanded by 
the furnace, and the average stack temperatures from such 
stoves should be below 400 deg. F., and it should not be 
necessary to install five stoves in place of four if washed 
gas is used. 


Preliminary Dry Cleaning of the Gas 


The blast furnace gas used for stoves should by all 
means be washed, but it is also advisable to first take out 
as much dust in the dry state as possible as this is val- 
uable material and can be used over again in the furnace 
By elaborate dry cleaning alone it seems impossible to get 
the gas much below 0.5 grain of dust per cubic foot. It 
is advisable to carry the dry washing far enough to take 
out the greater part of the coarser dust and cool the gases 
to some extent. After this it looks as if the spray type 
washer is the simplest and most efficient type for primary 
washing to remove the very fine dust. This, of course, 
means that the gas must be cooled down to at least 9 
deg. F. to prevent excessive moisture being carried over 
into the stoves. 

The 8 per cent. gain in efficiency, which also allows 
for the loss in sensible heat by washing and which was 
obtained on similar stoves with the same size checker open- 
ings, that Mr. Diehl mentions as resulting from the use 
of washed gas, is not at all representative of the actual 
gain to the blast furnace by the use of washed gas. With 
washed gas, smaller checker openings can be used and 
greater heating surface obtained, we do not blow the 
amount of dust through hot blast valves, pipes, tuyeres. 
etc., and they are not cut so badly nor is nearly the amount 
of costly repairs required on this equipment or on the lin- 
ings of the stoves themselves. We can also get perfect 
combustion with clean gas and have a uniform heat at ovr 
command at all times for the blast furnace. These results 
would be an impossibility to obtain with dirty gas, due to 
its filling up the stove wells with clinker which is nearly 
impossible to remove and which injures the walls of the 
combustion chambers and the efficiency of heat absorptio" 
and of the entire brick work of the stove. 


Economy of High Stove Temperatures 


C. S. Forkum, superintendent of furnaces, Aliquip?@ 
Works, Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Aliquippa, Pa. 
contributing to the discussion, mentioned that the German 
have made a table in which they give a value in poun 
of coke per ton of pig iron for each 100-deg. increase in 
temperature above 1000 deg. From 1000 to 1100 equa 
50 Ib. of coke; 1100 to 1200 equals 40 Ib. of coke; 120 os 
1300 equals 30 Ib. of coke; 1300 to 1400 equals 20 Ib. 0 











is reached, however, a point in the neigh- 

jo deg. above which it is not advisable to 

‘he saving in coke does not offset the wear on 

ipanying the intense heat and furthermore it 

oy essary to burn so much gas to maintain an 

dit . deg. in the stoves above that temperature, 

arison to the benefits derived, it is found to 
nomical to use the gas for other purposes. 

ce has shown that clean gas is more beneficial 

peration than dirty gas. He had found that 

an be carried very nicely on stoves that have 

| dirty gas, and about 1100 deg. is about the limit 

foe ctoves using dirty gas. A stove operated on dirty gas 

-.¢ two months barely yields goo deg. If we calculate 

difference in heat absorbed by 45,000 cu. ft. of blast per 

ute at 1300 deg. and at 1100 deg., it shows an efficiency 

er cent. higher in the one case than in the other, 

ith stoves using the same amount of gas. Stoves. tested 

olant show 47,744 cu. ft. gas per ton iron used in 

roves. The saving by having cleaner stoves, would 

7701 cu. ft. of gas per ton iron. This gas, as- 

ing oo B.t.u. per cubic foot, when used under boils of 

ent. efficiency will transfer to the boilers 346,545 

If we assume a value under the boilers of 7200 

. per pound of coal then this is equivalent to 48.1 Ib. 

al and at $1 per ton to 0.0215 cent per ton of pig iron. 

\t one plant using a Mullen washer the labor for clean- 

stoves amounted to 60 hr. per week or $0.60, and at 

r furnace not equipped with a gas washer was 120 

r $19.20. The efficiencies of the stoves were main- 

ned about equal. The saving in labor, if this cleaning 

d be done away with, would be 0.0035 cent in the case 

‘the Mullen washer and 0.0071 cent in the other, figured 

n an output of 450 tons of pig iron per day. These sav- 

ings though small, if added together would amount to quite 

. reduction in cost of manufacture. 


Heat Production from Shells of Stoves 


|. \V. Dougherty, president, Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, regarded it as a 
e to claim that a modern furnace should be equipped 
e stoves. If a furnace is equipped with four stoves 
designed and properly built, there is no doubt, 
id, that 1400 to 1500 deg. F. can be obtained in the 
ntinuously, should the furnace be able to use this 
last temperature. With a mixture consisting mainly 
| hematites or magnetites, there is no doubt but that 
leg. can be used continuously, for this temperature of 
st is the common practice in German blast furnaces. 
le did not think blast furnace engineers have given 
uestion of the heat radiation from the outside of the 
hells of the stoves as much consideration as the sub- 
leserves. With five stoves, as at present constructed, 
re is, without doubt, more heat radiated from the out- 
shell of the stove; the more stoves, the more heat lost 
ciation, and for this reason, if three stoves were prop- 
y designed, particular care being used to see that the 
ustion chambers were sufficiently large, and built to 
ntain the total amount of fire brick heating surface 
s contained in five stoves, as at present specified, 
if the three stoves were erected with a satisfactory 
nducting heat material on the inside of the shell 
nt the heat getting to the shell, maximum of econ- 
iid be secured in the use of blast furnace gases 
ting the stoves. 
iestion of placing an auxiliary chamber on the 
of each stove, in his judgment should be consid- 
| gases containing much dust are used. His idea is 
rtion of the gases should be burned in this cham- 
ther portion being burned in the main combus- 
ber, and that no combustion takes place in the 
“ie checker work. With the auxiliary chamber 
‘he gases are first burned, a good portion of the 
ntained in the gas is dropped in the chamber and 
* a much easier matter to clean this chamber than it is 
r e the dirt from the top of the checkers. The 
ry chamber can be cooled off very readily in a half 
whereas, if it has to be removed from the top of the 
especially in three-pass stoves with the draft 
the top of the stove, it will be four or five days 
stove will be sufficiently cool to permit a man 
‘o the top to work safely. 
1. Atcheson, superintendent of furnaces, Bel- 
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laire Works, Carnegie Steel Company, Bellaire, Ohio, 
stated that for the benefit of those present who have had 
limited experience with actual blast furnace operating con- 
ditions, it seems it might be well to emphasize what has 
already been said comparing two-pass and _ three-pass 
stoves; that the chimney valves in three-pass stoves are 
a source of almost constant air leaks since they are sus- 
pended in the direct path of the hot stack gases while the 
external chimney valves on the average two-pass stove are 
easily kept tight. Another decided advantage of the two- 
pass is the accessibility of all checker work from the out- 
side of the stove. By removing the side doors on top of 
the stoves the checkers can all be cleaned without going 
inside the stove. 


Pamphlet on Aligning Shafting and Machinery 


The alignment of shafting and machinery which has 
been made the subject of a special study by Geo. W. Loggie, 
treasurer of the Kinkead Mfg. Company, 7 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., is covered in part in an illustrated pamphlet 
of 34 pages prepared by Mr. Loggie for general distribution. 
It reprints a paper read before the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers and reviewed at length in The /ron 
Age at the time. The issuing of the pamphlet now gives an 
opportunity for those interested to get the paper in its en- 
tirety, as it can doubtless be had for the asking, and it will 
serve to indicate what and how large has been the saving in 
a number of specific plants of a proper readjustment of the 
shafting and machinery. The illustrations not only show 
the special target employed and give an insight into the 
method of ameliorating plant conditions, but include dia- 
grams of the different conditions found in different plants. 


~ 


Scrap in the Talbot Process 


Benjamin Talbot, Middlesbrough, England, writes as 
follows to the London Iron and Coal Trades Review con- 
cerning a statement in that paper implying that when scrap 
is used in conjunction with the continuous bath in an oven- 
hearth furnace this is not carrying out the Talbot process: 

“This is, of course, entirely an error, as Jones & Laugh- 
lin have used, and are using, many thousand tons of scrap 
in their tilting furnaces at their existing works at Pitts- 
burgh, and we also are doing the same at the Cargo Fleet 
Works here, where at times the use of scrap has run up 
to 50 per cent. of the charge. So long as any one is using 
liquid iron, with or without scrap, and without emptying 
the furnace after each heat, he is using the Talbot process. 
The question of the use or non-use of scrap in the process 
is entirely a commercial one, and we believe we can use 
scrap in this process to better advantage than when it is 
charged in fixed furnaces and emptied at the end of each 
heat.” 


The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Insurance Bureau 
has been organized in Indianapolis, Ind. John W. Will- 
iams, recently with thie General Adjustment Bureau, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and formerly Indiana agent of the Prussian 
National Fire Insurance Company, has been appointed 
manager. It will look after the fire insurance interests of 
members, keeping risk surveys, records of rates, premiums 
paid, loss claims settled, etc. It will aid members in the 
adjustment of losses, study causes of fires, etc. The pres- 
ent membership consists of 200 local merchants and manu- 
facturers. It is said to be the first organization of the 
kind in the country. 


The Atlantic Radiator Company has removed its exec- 
utive offices to 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. Its 
plant at Huntingdon, Pa., is running at full capacity, and 
additional equipment is being installed as rapidly as possi- 
ble to take care of the growing trade. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. 
J., has put on the market a new chain graphite, especially 
intended for lubricating the chains of motor trucks and 
pleasure cars. It is put up in sticks, cylindrical shape, 
2 x 8 in., in a cardboard carton, and weighing about 1 Ib. 
each. It is made of the same material as the Dixon bi- 
cycle stick graphite with which bicycle owners are fa- 
miliar. 
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An Improved Spiral Relieving 
Attachment 


Details of a New Development of the Hendey 
Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 


For a number of years the Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn., has been manufacturing a relieving or 
backing-off attachment for use in connection with its 14, 
16 and 18-in.. lathes. To secure greater application and 
results, it is now offering 
an improved design of 
attachment which is 
practically universal in 
its scope. The use of 
this attachment enables 
not only all the ordinary 
forms of relieving ob- 
tained with the earlier 
design to be duplicated, 
but in addition taps and 
hobs with spiral flutes 
can also be relieved. In 
this way the advantage 
of spiral over straight 
flutes in tools of this 
character with a coarse 
lead which gives the tool 
a cutting edge that is 
square with the body of 
the tooth and properly 
balanced, thus enabling 
the tools to cut better 
and faster, is secured. 
Fig. I is a view of the 


Applications of the Attachment 


When counterbores are to be relieved tiis e done 
by employing an additional universal joint an iring ' 


permit the tool slide to be swung to a g0-deg gle as j 


illustrated in Fig. 3. When the attachment sed for 
inside work on hollow mills and threading dics, an ex. 
ample of the later being shown in Fig. 4, the eccentric enn. 


trolling the travel of tlie tool slide is set so that ihe reljey- 
ing is done away from instead of toward the axis of the 
cutter. Tnis change is accomplished at the toothed coup- 
ling of the cam lever and the oscillating shaft, rolling the 





attachment applied to Fig. 1—A Lathe Equipped with the New Type C Relieving Attachment Made by the Hendey Machine 


one of the builder’s stan- 

dard lathes, while the 

attachment separated into its various parts is shown in 
Fig. 2. Four different applications of the attachment are 
illustrated in Figs. 3 to 6, being the relieving of counter- 
bores, internal work, formed cutters and a: spirally fluted 
hob, respectively. 

The actuating mechanism of the attachment is mounted 
on the main gear box, displacing the tool pan or cover. 
The tool slide interchanges with the compound or other 
rest on the top of the cross slide and incorporates the 
natural advantage of the swiveling feature on the slide to 
secure suitable positions for side and end reliefs. The 
placing of the complete attachment in position, as shown in 
Fig. 1, occupies but a very few moments. 

It is frequently desirable to change the amount of relief 
from one type of cutter to another and this is accomplished 
in a simple and easy manner by providing the ends of the 
oscillating shaft and cam lever with a toothed coupling 
that enables the position of the eccentric on tne tool slide 
to be changed with reference to the cam lever, thus length- 
ening or shortening the reciprocating travel of the tool. 





Company, Torrington, Conn. 


latter beyond the zero mark in a clockwise direction as 
much as is necessary to get the desired amount of travel 
in the tool slide. For doing this class of work it is also 
necessary to change the position of tne opposing spring in 
the tool slide so that it will press against the end of the 
slide and prevent the tool from jumping into the work 
tnen in the cut. 

In relieving formed cutters such as the one illustrated 
in Fig. 5 it is emphasized that the attachment can be used 
to material advantage. Frequently special shapes are 
wanted which are not listed in cutter catalogues and to have 
them manufactured outside is not only costly, but is also 
apt to result in delay in delivery. With a relieving attach- 
ment cutters of this type can be made as they are wanted, 
the attachment thus condi a factor in the production of 
tools which maintain manufacturing efficiency. The work 
ing speeds at which cutters of this character are relieved 
are of necessity slow, the width of cut taken being the 
governing factor. 

In relieving spirally fluted hobs like that shown in 
Fig. 6 the pitch of the 
spiral and the gears 
required to drive the 
attachment are first 
selected. After the at- 
tachment is properly 
geared to suit the 
spiral and the number 
of flutes the main 
screw is engaged and 
the backing-off process 
proceeds as for straight 
flutes, care being taken 
not to disengage the 
lead screw, but to fe 
verse the carriage by 
power, the lever 4 


Fig. 2—The Attachment Disassembled the right of the apron 


In this way it is possible to secure a range of motion rang- 
ing from 0 to approximately 5/32 in. on the 14, 16 and 
18-in. tools, while on the 20 and 24-in. lathes the limits are 
3/16 and &% in. respectively. 


being employed for 


that purpose, instead of running it back by hand. 

In using the attachment the maker recommends that the 
work revolve much slower than for turning so as to give the 
tool slide time to operate properly. The maximum num 
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Fig. 3—Relieving Counterbores 
Fig. 5—Relieving Formed Cutters 


Fig. 4—Inside Relieving 
Fig. 6—Relieving Spirally Fluted Hobs 


Four Different Applications of the Attachment 


teeth to be relieved per minute is 180 and in cases 

re wide forming tools are used it is desirable that the 
be reduced in some cases to as low as eight teeth. 
should have a keen edge and the slide should 
without unnecessary looseness in the dovetail. 
recommended is to color the cutter after it has 
rmed either by heating or by dipping it in a strong 

of copper sulphate. This will enable the operator 
e result of the work plainly and stop relieving at 
per time. After backing off remilling insures a 
edge and less grinding after the cutter has been 


+} 





ns Pipe Bending Machine for Brass and Steel Tubing Built by the Frank L. Wells Company, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


The Simmons Pipe Bender 


The accompanying illustration presents the Simmons 
bending machine for bending brass and steel pipe. The 
machine is built with capacity for bending brass tubing up 
to 3 in. in diameter and steel tubing up to 2 in. in diam- 
eter. Leverage is secured through a worm gear driven 
by a friction clutch. The machine is fitted with removable 
dies for bending the various sizes of pipe. The dies fit 
into a square bar which permits a rapid interchanging of 
sizes and the lever controlling the clutch is conveniently 
located so that a manipulation of the tubing and the pull- 

‘ ing back of the dies is 
a simple operation. 

The machine is built 
by the Frank L. Wells 
Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., and weighs 1500 
Ib. ssmiinsatibeiits 

At the annual meet- 
ing of the Reading 
Iron Company, held at 
the Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb- 
ruary 14, the following 
directors were elected: 
George F. Baer, F. C. 
Smink, E. T. Stotes- 
bury, Samuel R. Sey- 
fert and Heber L. 
Smith. They elected 
these officers: Chair- 
man, George F. Baer; 
president, F. C. Smink; 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, George 
Schuhmann; secretary, 
George W. Delaney; 
treasurer, Frederick 
Butler. 
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Gear Testing Machine 


A Recent Product of the Peerless Gear Tester 


Mfg. Company for Measuring Spur 
and Bevel Gears 


A new gear tester for determining the concentricity, 
pitch diameter and variation in the tooth thickness of spur 
and bevel gears has been recently breught out by the 
Peerless Gear Tester Mfg. Company, 602 Schofield 
Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The machine is 
the invention of R. L. 
Swartz, the vice-presi- 
dent of the company, 
and is being placed on 
the market by Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore. The 
tester, which shows the 
running center of the 
gears, has a capacity for 
gears up to 18 in. be- 
tween centers, and if de 
sired it can be supplied 
for testing gears of 
larger sizes. An attach- 
ment for testing bevel 
gears is also provided. 
A top view of the ma- 
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112 
and are I in. in diameter at the lower end 1, in th 
bushing. By varying the position of the mo\ Wi e 
the master gear and that undergoing test are }; t a 
mesh and the pointer b is adjusted to coincid, th the 
zero point on the indicator plate c by a screw, dj nq ri 
sensitive adjustment nuts e. When the gears | bees 
brought into mesh they are held there by springs ; that 
slide over screws g which are attached to the ),, able 
block. By turning a crank in the stud upon which the 
master gear is mounted any inaccuracy in the concen 
tricity causes either a backward or a forward n vement 





chine is given in Fig. 1, Fig. 1—A New Tester For Measuring the Tooth Sizes and Pitch Diameters of Gears Made by the Pe 


while Fig. 2 shows the 
general details of its 
construction. 

The machine consists of a base forming a horizontal 
table, a stationary and a movable block in which are placed 
hardened and ground studs on hardened steel bushings 
and the necessary mechanism for transmitting the motion 
caused by inaccuracy in the gear being tested through 
multiplied lever movements to pointers swinging over 
graduated dials. The machine is 37 in. long, 12 in. wide 
and 3 in. deep. The base is of cast iron and is ribbed 
underneath to give strength and also to prevent warping. 
Machine steel plates which provide a runway for the mov- 
able block and also for the testing mechanism are at- 
tached to either side of the base by screws. 

In use the tester can be placed on a bench er in any 
other position which is most convenient for the operator. 
To find the concentricity of a gear, a master gear is 
placed on the stud a, Fig. 2, which fits in a hardened bush- 
ing in a stationary bleck. The gear to be tested is then 
placed on a stud that fits in the hardened steel bushing in 
the movable block, different sizes of studs being provided 
to fit the different bores of the gears at the upper end 
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Gear Tester Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


in the movable block and this is conveyed through a mul 
tiplied lever arrangement to the pointer passing over the 
dial, which is graduated to read to 0.0001 in. If the gear 
is concentric the hand will stand still when the crank is 
being turned. 

When it is desired to find the variation in the size of 
the teeth on the pitch line, and also to ascertain if the 
pitch diameter is correct, the master gear is taken out of 
mesh with the gear being tested. The master gear can 
either be removed from its spindle or allowed to rest on 
top of the key on the master gear spindle. A doubl 
vernier tooth caliper is set to the thickness the tooth 
should have on the pitch line by adjusting screws attache 
to each jaw. A carriage carrying this caliper is adjusted 
on the scale / to half the pitch diameter of the gear. This 
carriage slides in a T-slot and is fastened by lock nuts 
The sensitive adjusting device is connected to the car 
riage which makes the adjustment of the vernier 2as\ 
and the block which holds the gear being tested and th 
carriage also have vernier scales. When the necessary ad 
justments have been made, the douhk 
vernier tooth caliper which is sup 
ported on studs is dropped on the 
tooth that is being tested. If the tooth 
thickness on the pitch line is the cor 
rect dimension the pointer i will rest 
at zero on the dial j. Variations are 
indicated by the pointer of the dial 
through a multiplied lever arrange 
ment, the pointer moving above zero 1! 
the tooth be too large and below if 1 
be too small. These readings are also 
in thousandths of an inch. The first 
tooth tested is marked and the others 
are measured in the same way, the 
position of the pointer being noted 1” 
each test. In this way the accuracy) 


Fig. 2—View Showing Constructional Details. 











diameter is ascertained as well as any varia- 
size of the teeth. 
he running centers of gears an extra vernier 
is adjusted to the stationary block k and a 
which is adjusted to the movable block / 
\fter the studs are adjusted by the vernier 
-rected running center distance the gears are 
the spindles to ascertain if they will run 


t¢ 


ting bevel gears the mechanism for testing the 
ter of spur gears is removed and another at- 
with a similar double vernier tooth caliper 
1 be set to any angle for measuring any bevel 
ibstituted. 


Bench Lathe Attachments 


se in connection with its bench lathe, which was 
| in The Iron Age, March 30, 1911, the Reming- 
| & Machine Company, 50 Congress street, Poston, 
recently developed two grinding attachments. 
these are intended for external work, the one illus- 
lio t being designed for grinding with wheels 
} in. in diameter and ™% in. across the face, 
other attach- 
wn in Fig. 2 1s 
ror the grind- 
irregular forms 
t the necessity of 
for the differ- 

of the piece. 
ternal grinding 
t shown in Fig. 
eloped with a 
securing a high 
gree of rigidity when 
vheels 4 in. in diameter 
having a %4-in. face 
sed \lthough 
designed for 
vrinding this 
ent can also be 
internal work 
the grind- 
| regularly furnished and substituting one intended 
| work. When used on the latter class of grind- 
maximum speed of the spindle is 30,000 r.p.m. 
nding can also be done, as the circular swivel 
egraduated in degrees. The lever movement is 
novel, as it can be adjusted for quick short 

in addition to longer ones. 

\djustable stops are provided for the top slide the 
nt of which has a range of 8 in. for work to be 
[he cross movement is 7 in, from the center. 
ll lever over the micrometer feed screw is in- 
' release the feed, and the grinding head can be 





\ Special Grinding Attachment for Irregular Forms 


carried away from or returned to the work by 
loyment of a lever-operated rack and pinion. This 
“nsement, it is emphasized, greatly facilitates the fitting 
‘ges and the replacing of the work. The attachment 
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can also be used for wet grinding, since the emery wheel 
is covered, as shown, and has an adjustable tube to direct 
the flow of water. 

The second external grinding attachment, which is 
illustrated in Fig. 2, is intended for grinding irregular 
forms without the necessity of resetting the wheels for 
the various angles. It is particularly adapted for grind- 
ing hardened steel paper cutters, and one of these is shown 
in the engraving which has been ground in three different 
ways, plain, concave and bevel in one setting. Fine 
adjustments for the cutting wheel and also to compensate 
for wear have been provided throughout, and a circular 
swivel base graduated in degrees assists in setting the 
wheels for the various kinds of work handled. 


Bids Asked on Ingot Iron Pipe 


Ingot iron is named as one of three kinds of iron pipe 
on which bids are to be taken March 13 for the outlet con- 
duit for a sewage disposal plant for Rochester, N. Y 


FE. A. Fisher, city engineer. Tenders are asked on steel 
pipe, ingot iron pipe and cast-iron pipe, all 66 in. in diam- 
eter, 2200 ft. in open trench and about 7000 ft. submerged 
in Lake Ontario to the outfall point. The specification for 





lig. 1—An External Grinding Attachment for Bench Lathes Made by the Remington Too! & Machine Com- 


pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 


the steel plate allows the following limits: phospaorus, 
0.04 per cent.; sulphur, 0.04 per cent. ; silicon, 0.04 per cent., 
and manganese, 0.4 per cent.; 20 per cent. of top of ingot 
to be rejected; tensile strength, 52,000 to 62,000 Ib. per 
square inch; elastic limit, 30,000 Ib. per square inch; elon- 

, gation not less than 25 per cent. longitudinally of the plate 
and 22 per cent. transversely and reduction of area not less 
than 50 per cent. The corresponding requirements of the 
ingot iron, expressed as being of the grade known as 
American Ingot iron, are that it shall not contain more 
than 0.02 per cent. carbon; 0.08 per cent. manganese; 0.025 
per cent. sulphur; 0.012 per cent. phosphorus; a trace of 
silicon and a total of these five impurities of not more than 
0.12 per cent.; a tensile strength of 47,000 to 52,000 Ib. per 
square inch; an elastic limit not less than 60 per cent. of 
the ultimate strength; the same elongation as the steel 
plate but a reduction of area not less than 60 per cent. 
The plates are all to be % in. thick bent into cylinders 
6 ft. long. 


Saskatchewan Wants Steel Rails Free 


By a unanimous vote the Legislature of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, has passed a resolution calling on the Dominion 
Government to suspend the duty on steel rails coming from 
the United States or the United Kingdom, such suspension 
to hold until the supply of Canadian made rails is sufficient 
for the requirements of railroad construction in Canada. 
In support of the resolution various statements were ad- 
duced to the effect that railroad construction is being held 
_back because of the lack of rails. The Dominion Govern- 
ment has also heard from the Dominion Steel Corporation 
on the subject. M. J. Butler, general manager, sent a 
dispatch to Ottawa controverting the allegations made, as 
follows: “We have had no requests for quotations from 
Western buyers for any large quantities of steel rails for 
this year’s delivery.” 
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Sintering and Briquetting Flue-Dust* 


The Various Processes of Utilizing a Waste- 
Product of Blast Furnace Operation 


BY FELIX A. VOGEL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

With the increasing use of fine ores, larger furnaces 
and high-pressure blast, the production of flue-dust is con- 
stantly increasing, and amounts annually in the United 
States to 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 tons, an exceedingly high 
tonnage, of which a large part has been discarded as value- 
less. It is generally a fine material containing considerable 
coke and iron ore, with a small admixture of lime and 
silica, depending upon the burden. The iron ore is partly 
reduced, which shows that it originates largely from the 
reducing zone of the blast furnace. In the United States 
the dust usually contains 20 per cent. of coke and more 
than 40 per cent. of iron. Estimating coke to be worth 
$3.25 per ton, and iron ore 7 cents per unit, a ton of flue- 
dust, unless made available, represents a loss to the fur- 
naceman of $3.50 per ton. This accounts for the first 
efforts to re-charge the flue-dust into the furnace, either by 
moistening it down with an excess of water, or mixing it 
with clay to form balls or pulp, or treating it with lime- 
water. 


Conditions in Utilizing Flue-Dust 


To recover, in the blast furnace, all the values repre- 
sented by the material contained in the flue-dust, the fol- 
lowing conditions should be complied with: 

1. The dust should be agglomerated into lumps about 
the size of furnace-coke, so that it will help to carry the 
burden and facilitate the flow of the gases. 

2. The agglomerated material should be strong enough 
to carry the burden without disintegrating; it should be 
heavy so ‘as to decrease its volume, and it should be suff- 
ciently porous to permit the furnace gases to penetrate 
fully. Under no condition should the surface be glazed. 

3. It should contain all of the valuable constituents of 
the dust, such as coke, iron ore, lime, etc. 

4. It must stand handling, without undue breakage, and 
should not produce more than 5 per cent. of dust. 

5. It must stand the weather. 

6. It must not disintegrate in the blast furnace before 
being greatly or totally reduced. 

7. It must submit to easy reduction without requiring 
additional fuel. 

8. It must not contain substances detrimental to blast 
furnace operations. 

9. Its cost of production must be low. 

Blast furnace operations, by the use of such agglom- 
erated material, will result in: (1) Regular steady opera- 
tion; (2) Increased burden, increase in the yield and metal 
produced; (3) Decrease in the consumption of coke; (4) 
Decrease in the production of flue-dust; (5) Decrease in 
the cost of producing pig iron. 


Different Agglomerating and Sintering Processes 


A number of processes have been evolved in the United 
States, generally known as agglomerating and sintering 
processes. They are based on fritting together the particles 
of ore by heat, the binding action being due to the forma- 
tion of silicates, mostly if iron. When the coke has not 
been eliminated mechanically from the dust, it is burned 
out, leaving ashes in the agglomerated material, which in- 
creases the formation of silicates of iron or glazing ma- 
terial. In some cases, however, more fuel is added to the 
flue-dust, which, naturally, further increases this draw- 
back. 

The nodulizing process, the oldest process in the United 
States, has been in successful operation for a number of 
years. Flue-dust is treated either directly, or it is pre- 
viously submitted to a magnetic separation to eliminate 
coke and lime. This is done to facilitate the subsequent 
nodulizing operation, which is carried on in a slowly rotat- 
ing cement kiln from 80 to 120 ft. long. From 200 to 300 
Ib. of finely powdered coal is used per ton of finished ma- 
terial, the coal being blown into the kiln. Gas and oil have 
also been tried with more or less success. The heat pro- 
duced is considerable and difficult to control, the semi-soft 
material formed consisting of iron ore particles and slag, 


*Paper substantially in full presented at the recent meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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which, by the revolving action of the kiln, is balled ;, gethe 
in nodules of various sizes—from a pinhead to that of : 
cannon-ball—which are usually quite dense, often fused 
and glazed. They contain 60 to 67 per cent. of iron, which 
makes them quite attractive from the furnaceman’s point 
of view. To make nodules an elaborate and exDensive 
plant is required, the operation of which is more or less 


difficult and costly. 

The Huntington-Heberlein pot process, which has been 
used with good results in the roasting of pyrites cinders 
has been recommended for the fritting of flue-dust. The 
resulting fritted material is of more or less cellular struc- 
ture. However, this would not be an advantage, as the 
surface would be largely glazed, rendering it not permeable 
to gases, and would have to be removed in the blast furnace 
at about smelting heat. The process is somewhat simple 
requiring stationary iron pots fitted with a perforated false 
bottom through which the air is blown into the charge, 
The equipment is cheap; the operation, however, js not 
continuous, which makes it expensive. 


One of the Briquetting Processes 


The Groendal briquetting process has also been applied 
to flue-dust. The flue-dust, either moistened, or after the 
elimination of the coke and stone, is pressed into bricks 
which are subsequently fritted in high temperature. ‘I’ 
facilitate the operation it was found necessary to eliminate 
the coke; this, however, increases the cost. The separated 
coke is of little value, since it contains many impurities, 
The presses used are ordinary brick presses. The bricks 
are carefully placed in layers on cars, which are run into 
long kilns about 170 ft. long, where they are submitted tw 
high temperature, gas being used for the purpose. The 
platforms of the cars are built of fire-brick and form the 
bottom of the kiln. The highest temperature, about 1300 
or 1400 deg. C., is reached in the center of the kiln, the 
highly burned briquettes working gradually towards the 
cooler end of the kiln, where they are finally unloaded. 
The operation lasts about 7 hours. The resultant 
briquettes contain from 65 to 70 per cent. of iron with prac- 
tically no impurities, these having been eliminated. No 
ashes are left by the fuel. The briquettes are only slightly 
fritted, are very porous and friable, and make a high-class 
material for use in an open-hearth furnace. The manufac- 
turing of Groendal briquettes is expensive, necessitating a 
costly plant, which has limited output. A ton of flue-dust 
will produce about two-thirds of its weight in briquettes. 

Quite recently the Dwight-Lloyd process has been ap- 
plied to the sintering of flue-dust. The material is sub- 
mitted to internal combustion in layers of from 5 to 7 in. 
thick. It is fed on an endless conveyor formed of iron 
pallets or grates. After the fuel therein contained has 
been ignited by means of a gasoline torch, or some other 
device, the air is drawn through by suction. The operation 
lasts about 20 minutes. A good deal has been published of 
late in regard to this process. It is claimed that the re- 
quired plant is not costly, while the operating expenses are 
considerably lower than in the previous process. The re- 
sultant sintered material is not homogeneous and, while a 
large portion of it is of cellular structure, it is glazed on 
the surface, which makes it quite difficult to reduce in the 
blast furnace. 

The Greenawalt process uses much the same apparatus 
as the Heberlein pot, but air is drawn through the charge 
similar to the Dwight-Lloyd process. The sintered ma- 
terial from these various processes is expensive on account 
of the loss of carbon and, with the exception of the Groen- 
dal briquette, is not of good physical structure and is 
usually glazed on the surface. 


Briquetting for Flue Dust 


The briquetting of flue-dust has been more attractive 
abroad than has the sintering. The lime process mixes the 
flue-dust with from 5 to-1o per cent. of hydrate of lime and, 
after briquetting, the material is exposed to the air for a 
certain length of time, so that a carbonate is formed which 
is the binding medium. This binder will eventually act as 
flux and replace a certain amount of stone. The process, 
while having decided advantages, is quite cumbersome an 
costly, as the briquettes must dry from two to four weeks 
under cover. : 

The pioneer process uses sulphide pitch (obtained from 


the sulphide pulp mills) as a binder. It is an organic sub- 
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, in earbon and hydrocarbons, which will burn 
thus increase the calorific value of the material. 
ist is pressed into briquettes with 4 to 8 per cent. 
pitch; they are quite hard and give fair results, 
ess is expensive. 
nay process does not use a binder. The flue-dust 
ed to a very high pressure in a specially con- 
e of hydraulic press; the resulting briquettes 
indled immediately and have proved very satis- 
he process requires an expensive plant, how- 
asing the operating-cost. 
Schumacher process does not use what may prop- 
alled a binder, but is based on the latent cement- 
ns existing in fresh flue-dust and which are made 
» the presence of a small amount of a catalytic sub- 
fhus 0.25 per cent. of magnesium chloride mixed 
resh flue-dust and 6 to 10 per cent. of water, pressed 
quettes, will create a strong reaction, noticeable by 
nsiderable heat developed ; the briquettes will be per- 
tly set and hard within a few hours. The process is very 
e. an ordinary pug-mill being used in which to mix 
aterial, which is subsequently pressed into briquettes 
‘le-press and then loaded on cars to allow them to 





Some flue-dust will react so strongly that a large 
nt of ore or coke-breeze may be added to the 
ettes; in these cases the flue-dust acts as a binder. 

he Schumacher process requires an inexpensive plant 
the cost of manufacturing is low. It is extensively 
itbroad and has replaced some of the other methods. 
briquettes of all-agglomerated materials have given 
satisfactory results abroad and highest returns and 
to the blast furnace operators. 





High Speed Material Trolleys 


\t Texas City, Tex., are located the large warehouses 

the Texas City Transportation Company, where a 
heterogeneous assortment of material ranging from bales 
cotton to pig iron is constantly being received or 
ipped. For handling this miscellaneous material rapidly 
nd economically the Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has designed and built a special type 
f high-speed trolley. Fig. 1 is a general view of the trol- 
ley, while a detailed view of the hoist is given in Fig. 2 
rhe trolleys are of the man- 

ng type, that is, they carry 

ge for the operator, and the 

te of travel is about 7oo ft. 
ninute. They are also of the 
inside-running type and operate 
plate girder cantilever arm 

hich can be moved longitu- 
inally over the boat to a. dis- 
nce of about 60 ft. beyond the 
uce of the dock, This peculiar 
nstruction was adopted since 
is practically impossible to 

a hinged apron of the or- 
dinary construction through the 
rigging of large sailing vessels, 
h as these machines fre- 
ently have to serve either for 
purpose of loading or un- 
ling, and for that reason the 
extension of the cantilever is 
essary to reach lighters tied 

n the outside of the larger vessels lying there. 

Che special features of the hoisting mechanism, which 
‘trated in Fig. 2, are the arrangement of parts for 

ng the hook from the hoisting rope and slipping 

rope into a one-line grab bucket of the latch-open type 

the arrangement of the rope guards on the bucket so 
they can be readily opened and the hoisting rope, 
also performs the function of the closing line of the 

. easily inserted. A novel feature of the applica- 

! a single-line bucket of this type is to use it with 

{ holding lines similar to those employed on a two- 
ne bucket. This holding line is wound upon a drum 
perated by a motor possessing sufficient power to keep 
ack out of the rope when moving in either direc- 

_ In this way, it is pointed out, the bucket can 
ischarged at any desired hight by a large foot- 
crated band brake on the holding drum. When the 
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Fig. 1—A High Speed Trolley for Handling Miscellaneous Material 
Built by the Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


bucket is opened to its fullest extent, and therefore 
latched, the foot brake is released and the weight of the 
hucket is again placed on the closing line. The bucket can 
then be lowered without closing until it strikes the stock 
pile, and the design of the bucket was worked out in this 
way in order to concentrate the entire capacity of the 
hoist motor on the one drum, which is also used for hook 
service. When the bucket is not in use the holding line 
is disconnected from the bucket and wound on its drum, 
which then remains at rest. The holding drum motor per- 
forms about the same function as the spring in a shade 
roller, and possess a tendency to run ahead of the 
hoist motor when going up and lag behind it when going 
down. This arrangement, it is emphasized, eliminates all 
slack in the holding line and it is impossible to jerk the line 
when the bucket is discharged. In connection with the 
hook service a lifting magnet having a capacity of 2% 
tons is used. The feed cables for this magnet are wound 
up and paid out by a small motor-operated winding drum 
which operates in exactly the same way as the holding 
drum mechanism. 

In addition to the small motors used for the holding 





Fig. 2—Detail View of the Hoist 


drum and the cable take-up the motor equipment of the 
crane comprises a 100-hp mill-type motor, which is em- 
ployed for hoisting and a 35-hp. railway-type motor with a 
foot brake for travel. The controller for the hoist motor is 
of the magnetic switch operated type and is arranged for 
dynamic braking. The load is sustained by a disk motor 
brake of a new design which will permit the air-gap to be 
adjusted instantaneously and is of exceptionally large pro- 
portions. 


The Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company, Chicago, 
has been awarded the contract for removing the cofferdam 
around the United States ship canal lock in Black Rock Har- 
bor, Buffalo, N. Y., at its bid of $79,908 for the steel piling, 
less the cost of removal, for which it asks $49,857.50, leav- 
ing the net amount which the government will receive for 
the steel niling $320,050.50. 
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The Stanley Committee’s Accountant 
Makes His Report 


Farquhar J. MacRae of New York, an accountant eim- 
ployed by the Stanley Committee to examine the books 
of the United States Steel Corporation, made his report to 
the committee on February 28. It covers several thousand 
type-written pages. The Steel Corporation refused to 
have its books taken to Washington, but consented to allow 
Mr. MacRae to have access to them. It is a remarkable 
document, as it not only deals with figures, but wanders 
far from the text to discuss matters that would seem to 
have no connection with an accountant’s work. It de- 
clares that the Gary dinners limit production and control 
prices in the steel industry and that the United States Steel 
Corporation operates in restraint of trade. It further 
asserts that the corporation’s power to restrain trade lies 
largely in its control of raw materials and through its sys- 
tem of interlocking directors. 


How to Arrive at Net Earnings 


Mr. MacRae states that the net earnings of the corpora- 
tion for a period of nine years from April 1, 1oor, until 
April 1, 1910. amounted to $1.029,685,389. The report of 
the Steel Corporation asserted that its net earnings 
amounted to $980,000,311. Mr. MacRae says the difference 
is due to the fact that in making his compilation of aggre- 
gate net earnings he included under that heading various 
items which had been eliminated by the Steel Corporation 
and charged up to other accounts in its records. Among 
these items restored to net earnings by Mr. MacRae were 
interest on bonds of subsidiary companies, the locked-up 
profits of inventories, special depreciation charged to con- 
struction, employees’ bonus funds and special compensa- 
tions and interest on bonds, mortgages and purchase money 
obligations of subsidiary companies. 

It is asserted that the Steel Corporation, contrary to 
the statement made by E. H. Gary and H. C. Frick to 
President Roosevelt in 1907 at the time of the purchase of 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company that it did not control 
more than 60 per cent. of steel properties in the country, 
controls about 80 per cent. of the steel holdings. This 
remarkable showing is made by taking the total capital in- 
vested in iron and steel plants and computing the percen- 
tage of that total represented by the Steel Corporation. 

Stress is laid in the financial section of the report upon 
the demonstration by figures that the Steel Corporation 
restrains competition by making the greater part of its 
profits in raw materials and in plants producing semi- 
finished materials, while the finished product plants make 
very low profits. This operates, it is declared. to keep the 
price of raw materials, ore, coke and pig iron on a high 
plane to the advantage of the corporation and disadvantage 
of the independent. 


The Tennessee Acquisition 


After an analysis of the taking over of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company in 1907, the report says: 


It may not be possible to state the true intention in acquiring 
the Tennessee Company in a way which would be admitted by the 
men in control of the Steel Corporation, inasmuch as it appears to 
many experienced men who are also disinterested that the intention 
impelling its acquisition was merely the desire to bring under the 
control of the Steel Corporation the great possibilities for competi- 
tion possessed by the Tennessee Company. The consequence of the 
acquisition should and must be held to have been intended in legal 
contemplation, even if the result so deduced conflicts with the in- 
tention declared to be in the minds of those responsible. 


Of the policy of the corporation in enhancing the prices 
of raw and finished material, the report says: “The Steel 
Corporation officers openly declared the policy of buying all 
the available supply in order to keep up the price.” Many 
quotations from the minutes of meetings.are given in sup- 
port of this. 

The control of ore by the Steel Corporation—76 per 
cent. of competitive ore in Minnesota, 500,000,000 tons in 
the South, “in all 2,500,000,000 tons out of 4,462.940,000 tons 
of commercially available ore in the United States—is an 
ownership and a control which must interfere with com- 
petition.” 

The resolution that subsidiary companies of the Steel 
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Corporation shall refuse to handle orders for exp..:\ pygj- 
ness, and that such orders must be turned ove; :, the 
United States Steel Products (export) Company, : 


7 a. : irough 
which the subsidiary companies preclude themsely from 
competing for export sales, is cited to show that uyers 


in the United States who wish to buy goods for export are 
compelled to pay an additional profit to the United State¢ 
Steel Products Company.” 


An Obliging Specialist 


Under the above caption, the following incisive article js 
published by the Wall Street Journal, which is a paper 
that, despite its name, is absolutely independent and impar. 
tial in dealing with Wall Street matters: 

Doubtless an investigating committee duly appointed 
by the House of Representatives has a broad discretion 
in the way it chooses to get its facts. It may employ ex- 
perts, call such witnesses as it sees fit, and require the 
production of those documents that seem best to suit its 
purpose. Would it not be better, however, if it were def- 
nitely understood from the start that the committee made 
not the faintest pretense at an impartial investigation, and 
was in fact merely manufacturing evidence to sustain a 
conclusion reached before the hearings were opened? 

It is impossible to avoid this conclusion in the case of 
the Stanley Committee to investigate the United States 
Steel Corporation. Its expert was required to show that 
the corporation was a monopoly, and he accordingly does 
so, with an array of figures which has at least the charm 
of novelty in spite of all that has been published on the 
subject, because they are evolved, for the most part, from 
Mr. MacRae’s inner consciousness. They do not represent 
any existing conditions in the steel trade; and they make 
statements which flatly contradict the findings of other 
experts anything but biased in favor of the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Of the value of the results obtained by this so-called 
specialist three simple instances may be taken. He finds 
that the net earnings for nine years had been understated, 
and estimates them at $1,109,146,093. The figure, of course, 
looks tremendous, and to the lay mind represents an 
almost unthinkable sum. His estimate, however, is after 
all only one-half of one per cent. per annum in excess of 
that of the Steel Corporation itself. In other words, the 
difference is trifling, and as to what items should be 
charged to capital account any competent business man will 
prefer to accept the well tried judgment of the Steel Cor- 
poration management. 

This is rather puerile than misleading, but Mr. Mac- 
Rae’s assertion that the corporation controls 80 per cent. of 
the steel business of the country is frankly, flatly and 
demonstrably untrue. Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith, 
whose report was distinctly hostile to the corporation, did 
not attempt to show 50 per cent. His figures, at least, were 
arrived at honestly, however prejudiced his conclusions 
might be, and he did not profess to show a majority of the 
productive capacity of the country. 

This obliging expert is not content with the large con- 
trol of ore lands as stated in Commissioner Herbert Knox 
Smith’s report (its principal and most damaging point), 
but without weight or authority, without rhyme or reason, 
doubles those figures and, of course, finds without diffi- 
culty the portentous monopoly he was paid to find. 

The report, moreover, is not, at it professes to be, a 
mere statement of facts. No court has ever held that the 
corporation is a monopoly in restraint of trade, and the 
matter is still pending. But this expert has the imperti- 
nence to make exactly that sweeping judicial finding on 
figures largely of his own invention. What other country 
in the world would tolerate such an act by a servant paid 
with public money? We accept it meekly; and, indeed, a 
people who tolerated the superfluous and mischievous Stan- 
ley Committee itself would tolerate anything. 


The Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., accord- 
ing to financial journals, reports for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1911, net profits of $834,580. This compares with 
$1,311,181 for 1910 and $555,347 for 1909. Dividends paid 
and amount written off for depreciation took $787,500, leav- 
ing a surplus for the year of $47,080. 
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fhe Newark Foundrymen’s Association 


ecial meeting of the Newark Foundrymen’s As- 
Newark, N. J., held on the evening of March 

t was made against the enactment into law of 

known as Senate bill No. 325, which has been 

| in the New Jersey Legislature and is now in 

et The bill is intended to prevent tne employ- 

women in foundries as core makers and molders. 

st of the members of the Newark association 

be directly affected by the contemplated law, 

are so far reaching that energetic opposition was 

ned upon and it was voted that a delegation should 

n protest at a hearing before a committee of the 

St senate in the State House at Trenton on the after- 
March 4. 

DeLaval, of Henry R. Worthington, Harrison, 
ddressed the foundrymen and said that a number of 
men employees of his company would go before the 

ommittee and defend the work they were doing. 
’eLaval contended that the bill was so broad in its 
e that it would not only prohibit women working 
ndries but in stamp works, electrical works and other 
tries. He conceded the right of the Legislature to 
laws insuring proper sanitary and moral surround- 
women and girls, but disputed its right to say that 
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A 5000-Lb. Pressure Pump 


Two pumps recently built by the Deane Steam Pump 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., for the Chase Rolling Mills, 
Waterbury, Conn., are of more than ordinary interest on 
account of the working pressure against which they oper- 
ate. Extremely high pressures in hydraulic pumping ser- 
vice complicate the problems of the power pump manufac- 
turer, and these pumps, which are of the horizontal duplex, 
outside end packed, plunger type, are capable of delivering 
50 gal. per minute continuously against a working pressure 
of 5000 lb. per square inch at 47 r.p.m. of the crankshaft. 
Two other special features of the pump are the elimina- 
tion of pressure joints and the fact that the two of them 
were delivered within five weeks from the time that the 
order was received. 

To eliminate the pressure joints each cylinder is made 
up integral with its valve chamber from a steel billet. The 
two chambers for the reception of the plungers, and all 
internal water passages subject to discharge pressure are 
drilled from the solid. The valve service is of tool steel, 
and each valve is separately accessible from above through 
an individual hand hole opening, an arrangement which 
greatly facilitates the refacing of the valves and their seats. 

The four plungers being of small diameter, 2% in., and 
the stroke comparatively long, 18 in., with a high net 





lwo Recently Completed Pumps, Capable of Delivering 50 Gal. per Minute Against a Pressure of 5000 Lb., Built by the Deane 
Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


they should not work at certain employments. He said 
vestigation has proved that the women working in the 
‘orthington works are employed under better conditions 
in in many garment shops and places where thousands 
women are employed, both in and out of the State of 
‘ew Jersey. The women core makers and molders are 
ro\ided with proper accommodations of various kinds, 
luding a suitable place to eat their luncheon, and the 
women who operate in the manufacture of meters are pro- 
tected In every way against accident. He suggested that 
vomen were debarred from the foundry, why not from 
truck gardens and potteries in New Jersey which are 
irgely worked by women? Speaking of the ability of the 
women, he said that as compared with men and boys they 
did better work and more of it and told of a contest be- 
tween four women and four men molders where at every 
‘age of a molding operation the women proved superior 
the men, 
\ representative of the McNab & Harlin Mfg. Com- 
Paterson, N. J., said that a delegation of the women 
loyees of his company also would testify at the hearing 
hat Board of Health inspectors had scrutinized his 
ind failed to find anything to criticize. 
letter was read from Dr. Richard Moldenke, Wat- 
iung, N. J., acknowledging his election to honorary 
ership in the association and thanking tae members. 
said he would be glad to contribute to the discussions 
‘he members whenever he could. 
\Iter the consideration of business the association lis- 
‘a to an address on the subject of “Foundry Lighting.” 
G. Worth, Jr., a consulting engineer of the staff of 
ter Kidder, engineer, 140 Cedar street, New York. 


the 


(he blast furnace of the Belfont Iron Works, Inc., at 
ton, Ohio, will blow in this week. It has been idle 
me time for relining and repairs. 


plunger load, made it necessary to use special care to 
prevent plunger deflection. The weight of the plungers, 
crossheads and side rods is supported at both ends of 
the cylinder on adjustable shoes and in addition the align- 
ment of the side rods is maintained by guides on the yoke 
and on the outer end of the cylinders. 

The power end is of the builder’s heavy service mill 
type. The gearing is machine cut from the solid blank, and 
the crankshaft, which operates in main bearings of the 
quarter box type, is an open-hearth steel forging. The 
disks, which are made integral with the pins, are furnace 
annealed steel castings. The connecting rods, which are 
of machine steel, are of the solid end type, are fitted 
with phosphor bronze bearing boxes and are adjustable 
for wear at both ends. The crossheads are fitted with 
adjustable shoes and operate in bored guides in the yokes. 
Deep retaining flanges and pans, which are made an in- 
tegral part of the machine, prevent dripping of the lubri- 
cating oil and stuffing box leakage upon the foundation. 
The permanent alignment of the complete unit is insured 
by a deep heavily ribbed grey iron base extending from the 
base frame entirely under the yoke and the water cylinder. 


The Care of Chains.—A valuable treatise on this sub- 
ject, issued by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is just off the press and is being distributed free 
among chain users. It is beautifully printed, in two colors, 
and supplies the information chain users need to show 
them how to get long life out of their chains. The most 
frequent cause for discarding chain, according to this 
booklet, is breakage, and that is usually due to crystalliza- 
tion. The booklet tells how crystallization can be over- 
come by a very simple home-treatment process which will 
restore the chains to their original condition and make 
them useful for many months longer, thus effecting great 
economy. 
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Cutting Speed Indicator 
A New Device for Use with the Adjustable-Speed 


Motor Drive for Machine Tools 


For use in connection with its adjustable-speed motors 
to secure the desired speed of the cutting tools, the Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
developed a device known as the Reliance speed dial. The 
use of this indicator is said to enable the machine tool 
operator to adjust the driving mechanism easily and accu- 
rately so as to give the proper speeds of the cutting tool 
under changing conditions of work. This speed dial can 
be mounted at any convenient point on the machine tool 


where it has some positive connection with the means em-” 


ployed for shifting the armature of the motor. Fig. 1 is 
a view of the dial, while Fig. 2 shows one of the drills of 
the Foote-Burt Company, Cleveland, Ohio, equipped with 
the device. 

[his dial has been brought out as a consequence of the 
increased use of the individual adjustable-speed motor 
drive. Where the speed changes are secured by the em- 
ployment of either cone pulleys or gears the spindle has 
a certain definite number of revolutions per minute, which 
is usually indicated on the name plate of the machine, and 
it is a comparatively simple matter to specific 
instructions showing the step of the cone pulley or the 
gear combination at which each operation can be performed 
to give the maximum efficiency in the blue print for the 
work. With the adjustable-speed motor drive the speed 
combinations are many more in number and are not as 
easily calculated. In the case of the maker’s adjustable 
speed motor an infinite number of speed changes is ob- 
tained by shifting the armature. In this range there are 
no steps or jumps but a smooth, gradual and continuous 
change. It is pointed out that on a machine tool driven 
by this type of motor it is not necessary to make the ap 
proximations in speed setting, and it is always possible 
to obtain the exact cutting speed if the operator has some 
means of adjusting the speed of the motor to that re- 
quired. As the motor armature is shifted and the gradual 
change in speed obtained, a pointer moves on the 
dial, the which take into account the different 
gear ratios between motor and the work and can be set 
for different cutting speeds of the tool, depending upon 
the cutting steel employed and the character of the work 
It will thus be seen that the device is not a means of indi 


embody 


speed 


scales ot 


cating the speed of the motor but is an automatic calcu 





Fig. 1—A New Type of Speed Dial for Indicating the Cutting Speed 
and the Length of Stroke Made by the Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


lator, by which the operator can instantly set the speed 
of the motor to give any desired speed at the cutting tool, 
taking into account all the variable factors which would 
affect the problem. All the operator has to do is to set 
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the dial for the cutting speed to be used and shi fs 
the armature of the motor in the regular Way ‘the 
pointer indicates the diameter of the cut to be n se 
the proper scale for the gear combination used. addi. 
tion to acting as a guide for securing the cor: sea 





Fig. 2—The Dial Applied to a Motor-Driven Drill 


indication to the forema 
use by the operator since it 


the dial also serves as a definite 
or inspector of the speeds in 
is in plain sight. 

The manner of using the dial is very simple. Fig. 
shows it arranged for a crank shaper having one back 
\s illustrated, the dial is set to take a cut of 40 ft 
per minute with the motor speed adjusted for a 20-11 
stroke with the back gears in mesh. The upper scale, indi- 
cating the cutting speed, is stationary, while the small in- 
dicator, standing at 40, is mounted on a revolving disk 
with two lower scales. These which show the length of 
the stroke are adjusted by a knurl on the front of the 
dial until the indicator points to the desired cutting 
and these scales are not shifted unless a new cutting speed 
is to be used. After the scales have been set for the de- 
sired cutting speed the motor armature is shifted by turn- 
ing the hand wheel shown in Fig. 2 until the pointer of 
the dial that is geared to the handwheel rod is opposite the 
stroke to be used, which in the case illustrated in Fig. 
is 20. The bottom scale shows the length of stroke with 
the back gears thrown out. 

These dials can be furnished properly calibrated for 
use with the Reliance adjustable-speed motor on shapers, 
drills, lathes, milling machines, boring mills or any type 
of adjustable speed tool. 


gear. 


speed, 


The industrial lighting problem is now one of the de- 
tails of industrial plant operation which is being given 
special attention, and a bulletin issued recently by the 
Wheeler Reflector Company, 156 Pearl street, Boston, 
Mass., is welcome on that account. It is bulletin I-T and 
illustrates different forms of reflectors for general and 
localized lighting, giving diagrams of light distribution in 
each case. The reflectors are made specially for use with 
Mazda lamps and are made under the name Para-Steel 
They have porcelain enameled surfaces with the eetoctne 
surface usually white and the outside green or blue, 
though some of the reflectors are of paint enameled steel 
with a matte aluminum reflecting surface. 











Board Drop Hammer 


Det ‘a Recent Development of the Cham- 
ersburg Engineering Company 





demand for an efficient and economical 
unmer for producing quickly and easily drop 
lifferent kinds, the Chambersburg Engineer- 
Chambersburg, Pa., has developed a line 
» hammers which are made with falling 
¢ from 400 to 3000 lb. The special features 
er are the manner of adjusting the hammer 
up the dies, the way in which the front rod 
into place and a special type of knock-off cou- 
\ three-quarter front and side view of one 
ners is given in Fig. 1, while Fig. 2 shows the 
real 

truction employed in this hammer enables any 
t f dies to be used, and it is emphasized that the 
full benefit of the blow on any hight of die is secured 
a light or a heavy blow or a series of either 
e struck at will by the operation of the treadle, thus 
A the operator full use of both hands for his work. 
ers are automatic in their action and are under 
ol of the operator. The stroke is adjusted by 
and segment lever, and any adjustment, which, 
so sensitive that a variation of any fraction of an 
foot can be obtained, can be quickly and easily 
is emphasized that with this construction it is 
essary to dismantle the entire hammer to replace 
idjusting bolt if it should break, and at the same time 
nd lasting means of adjustment are provided. On 
f the eccentric construction employed the front 
| is perfectly straight and is lifted up into place on 
haft without any shock or jar as the releasing lever 
lled along in the rack and gives a direct and gradual 
the rod. In this way the breakage of the front 
d, due to crystallization, is said to be eliminated. Ad- 
justment for the various hights of dies is made by the 
knock-off clamped to the front rod. The incline for the 
is also so laid out that the force of the impact 
transmitted to the front rod. In this way it is 
ut that the hammer has been made practically 
the only sound being that of the two dies strik- 
ther, an arrangement which enables higher 
be employed with a resulting increase in the 

f the hammer. 


Details of the Hammer 


head or lifter is mounted on the top of the frame 
irely held in place by four screw bolts in drilled 
hich have spiral springs to absorb the shock. Either 
geared rolls can be furnished, as may be desired, 
ese, together with their driving spindles, are located 
the hooded eccentrics, the front one being for operating 
he rear one for adjustment only. These parts are 
istings made in one piece which, it is emphasized, 
res exact alignment. The rolls are so constructed that 
innot get oil on them where they bear against the 
lhe spindle bearings, which are very large, are 
| with bronze and are amply provided with oil reser- 
[he board clamps are located at the extreme top on 
eccentrics in bored holes, which keep them out 
y of any oil. They are said to be positive in 
| a permanent alignment of both the rolls and 
lamps is said to be always assured regardless 
ireless the operator may be. 
the ram is suspended the board is so gripped 
ings free of both rolls. It is emphasized that 
lamps the heaviest rams are instantly gripped 
sition, although the board may be badly worn, 
he treadle is fully depressed the board falls 
matter how much it may be worn at the point 
In this way the trouble experienced from the 
irt dragging through the clamps just before the 
sttruck is done away with. Adjustments to the 
and board clamps to take up the wear of the 
made from the floor by the adjusting bars led 
back of the machine, as shown in Fig. 2, to 
sy reach of the operator. This adjustment will 
1 7/16-in. wear of the board. 
rames are made of cast iron and are of the rein- 
beam section. They are deeply pocketed in the anvil, 
bearing on their outside edges for the entire length 
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of the tongue and also bear on the entire bottom surface, 
thus assuring perfect and permanent alignment of the 
frames and the ram. The tops of the frames are machined 
to jigs and are tongued and fitted to the lifter head. Steel 
bolts with distance pieces keep the frames at the proper 
distance and also hold them in line with the lifting rolls. 
The greatest weight in the frames is at the base where 
the blow of the ram is to be taken when the dies meet. 
The frames are about 2 ft. shorter than the general stand- 
ard, although the fall of the hammer is greater than the 
average. This, it is pointed out, insures great rigidity 
and removes the top hamper and strain of the long frame 
type of hammer. The bearing surface of the V’s has been 
made large to provide ample strength and wearing surface. 

The adjustment of the frames to align the top and 
bottom dies is made by very large tension bolts, and the 
construction is such that in case of fracture they can 
be passed out into the die space and quickly replaced with- 
out disturbing the construction in any way. These bolts 
are supported for their entire length in a bored hole, and 
have a lock washer which will automatically and _ posi- 
tively hold the adjusting nut in any position in which it 





Fig. 2—Rear View 


Fig. 1—Front and Side View 


Two Views of a New Board Drop Hammer Built by the Chambers- 
burg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, Pa 


inay be placed. The minimum adjustment of the frames 
is 0.0026 in, 

The ram or hammer is made of open-hearth 0.40 per 
cent. carbon steel. It is balanced and made deep enough 
from the front to the back to insure the alignment of the 
dies, and is the proper length in proportion to the distance 
between the dies. The lifting boards are of well seasoned 
maple fastened to the ram and secured by an undercut 
plate with teeth on one side. In this way it is possible 
to use a straight board and prevent it from pulling out, 
and if desired the board can be put in while the pulleys 
are running. 

The anvil is of cast iron of the same composition as 
the frame, and is made in one piece. The anvil cap is 
made of 0.40 per cent. open-hearth carbon steel, and any 
desired shape of die notch will be planed in the ram and 
cap. The hammers can be furnished with anvils weighing 
either 15 or 20 times the rated falling weight of the ram, 
and if so desired can be made of steel. The anvil is 
secured to the frame by four screw bolts, having spiral 
springs to reduce the shock. These bolts are set at an 
angle and the pockets for the heads are removed to the 
compression side of the anvil, thus doing away with pos- 
sible breakage at the bolt pockets. 

Either Rockwood compressed paper pulleys or pressed 
steel pulleys will be furnished at the option of the pur- 
chaser. 
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New Ring Wheel Grinder 


A new grinder designated as its No. 16 24-in. L ring 
wheel grinder, and which is heavier and more powerful 
than any machine of this type heretofore built by this 
firm, has been recently placed on the market by Charles 
H. Besly & Co. 118 
North Clinton _ street, 
Chicago, Ill. This grind- 
er is intended for larger 
and rougher work than 
is ordinarily done on 
disk grinders, and is 
equipped with the build- 
er’s Helmet pressed steel 
ring wheel chuck, which 
was illustrated in The 
Iron Age, July 20, 1911. 
A view of the machine 
equipped with two 
geared lever-feed work 
tables and two Helmet 
pressed ring wheel 
chucks holding rings or 
cylinder grinding wheels 
24 in. in diameter is 
given in Fig. 1, while 
Fig. 2 shows details of 
the hand-lever feed with 
which the grinder is 
equipped. 

The construction of 
the grinder is very mas- Fig 
sive and rigid, the ma- 
chine itself weighing 3500 Ib. The geared lever-feed table, 
which weighs over 600 Ibs., gives a leverage of 18 to 1, and 
the machine will remove approximately 1/16 in. of stock 
from the bottom of a sad iron casting in about 10 sec. with 
a feetling of pressure on the surface being ground of ap- 
proximately 100 Ib. per square inch. Each chuck weighs 
275 Ibs., and with a new grinding ring in place the weight 
is 415 lb. The dimensions of these rings are external 
diameter, 24 in.; diameter of opening, 11 in., and depth of 
hole, 5 in. It is emphasized that these vitrified grinding 
rings will stand more severe service than the ordinary 
emery-cloth-covered disk wheels. The spindle driving pul- 
ley is 15 in. in diameter and will transmit over 30 hp. 
through an 8-in. belt. -The spindle is 3% in. in diameter 
and each bearing is 12 in. long, and the end thrust is taken 
on hardened and ground collars having an area of over 20 
sq. in. The rockershaft, which is 4% in 
7 ft. long. 


in diameter, is 





Fig. 2—The Hand-Lever Employed in 


Feed 
Grinder 


Connection with the 


The ratio of leverage of a machine of this type with 
hand lever-feed is an important feature, which enables 
the workman to put sufficient pressure on the work to 
secure the maximum efficiency of the grinder without 
undue exertion. The large ratio of leverage in this ma- 
chine, 18 to I, is obtained through a rack and pinion, as 
shown in Fig. 2, with a lever only 20 in. long. This 
geared motion gives the necessary table travel with the 
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maximum ratio of leverage for the length 0; er used 
It will be noticed from the engraving that nt 
clamped to the pinion stud and its position may, "inet 
as indicated by the dotted lines to bring it int: th. as 
convenient position to adapt it to the varying hichts of the 


different workmen who operate the machine 


> 





1.—The New No. 16 Ring Wheel Grinder Built by Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, Ill 


Universal Emery Wheel Guard 


For meeting the requirements of the average shop tool 
grinder and covering emery wheels having a maximum 
diameter of 8 in. and a face width of 1% in, the Uni- 
versal Stamping Company, 47 Poultney street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has brought out an emery wheel guard. This guard 
covers the outer end of the spindle and nut completely, as 
will be noticed from the engraving, while the outer end 
and the face of the wheel are covered with the exception 
of the grinding space, which is sufficient for the average 
tool. The inner end of the wheel is left open to permit 
the entire side of the wheel to be used if desired. 





A New Type of Guard for Emery Wheels Made by the Universa! 
Stamping Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The guard is supported by a steel rod which is clamped 
over the outside of the bearing box. This clamp 1s made 
in two pieces, the parts being held together by two ¢@? 
screws and clamped over the bearing box with two set 
screws locked with jam nuts. By loosening the rear “P 
screw on the clamp and the two set screws which ar 
shown above and below the guard the rod can be raised of 
lowered and swung to either side, thus permitting the 
guard to be adjusted as the wheel wears. The water pan 
which fits close to the guard just below the grinder, tt 
pointed out, in addition te being available for cooling pur- 
poses also assists in settling the dust. The pan 's readily 
removable for cleaning or filling. 








. Hygienic Riveting Furnace 
ry DR. ALFRED GRADENWITZ 
empts have been made to minimize the smoke 
+ nuisance which have been invariably connected 
oms with riveting furnaces heated by coke or 
smoke hoods generally in use only fulfil their 


mperfect manner and in spite of their large 
discharge only a part of the exhaust gases, 


eer 


CR i ele 





Exterior View of a New Hygienic Riveting 
furnace Built by Briider Boye, Berlin, Germany 


they cannot eliminate the heat radiation which is an 
enience to the men. The rotary riveting furnace 
signed by Briider Boye, Berlin, Germany, insures both a 
ive removal of the gases of combustion and eliminates 





the radiation of heat, thus affording an effective protection 
gainst the bad air as well as the heat. Fig. 1 is an ex- 
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Fig. 2—A Sectional Elevation of the Furnace 


cw of the furnace while Fig. 2 is a sectional ele- 
Owing the arrangement of the different parts. 


lurnace comprises a pit approximately 14 in. 


llameter with slots which is free to turn around 
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a Stationary foot. The pit is closed by a removable cover 
and the hight of the slot is either fixed or adjustable, thus 
adapting the furnace to the diameter of the rivets to be 
heated. The discharge openings of the furnace are sur- 
rounded by an air chamber comprising a space through 
which a current of cold air is driven at an angle against 
the gases escaping from the fire. These are thus deflected 
toward the top of the furnace, passing at first behind a 
protective plate which surrounds the pit of the furnace 
like a ring. From here the gases pass into the protective 
hood, which is free to rotate around the vertical pipe, two 
positions of this hood being shown in Fig. 2. The gases 
are sucked down through this pipe, which is about 8 in. 
in diameter, into the main outlet, which is connected with 
an exhauster of the requisite size. 

Where there are no underground smoke exhausters, an 
exhaust toward the top is provided, the rotary hood, 
which has a diameter of about 35 in., being replaced by a 
counterweighted vertical adjustable hood. The joint action 
of suction and pressure prevents the gases from escaping 
into the room while the air curtain formed in front of the 
entrance slot eliminates the heat radiation. This arrange- 
ment enables the furnace to be located in the immediate 
vicinity of the operators, which results in a more advan- 
tageous utilization of the available space and results in a 
saving of energy and fuel. 


Deep Well Power Head 


A new power working head for deep well pumping, 
which represents a radical departure from the design of 
the usual power-driven working head, is being brought 





A New Type of Power Head for Deep Well Pumping Developed by 
the Deming Company, Salem, Ohio 


out by the Deming Company, Salem, Ohio. The special 
features of this head are the use of a chain drive, an 
unusually long stroke and a compact design. 

The head is made with strokes 36 and 48 in. long, and 
if desired longer ones can be secured. This long stroke 
decreases the number.of reversals, and it is emphasized 
that a corresponding reduction in the trouble with the 
sucker rods, resulting from frequent changes in the direc- 
tion of the stroke, has been secured. As there is no long 
throw crank with the resulting side thrust to overcome, 
the weight of the head is lighter than would be possible 
with a crank design head having a much shorter stroke. 

The power is applied through a single reduction gear 
to a double chain drive, the up and down strokes being 
at uniform speed throughout except for a short portion 
at the ends. The design is compact, the hight for a 48-in. 
stroke head being only 83 in. It is also possible to gain 
access to the cylinder and the sucker rod readily by dis- 
connecting the differential plunger from the cross head, 
loosening two bolts and swinging the top back, as shown 
in the accompanying engraving. 

The working head illustrated is designed for a cylinder 
having a maximum diameter of 7% in. and a 4-in. dis- 
charge pipe and a maximum plunger load of 3000 lb. The 
speed of the pulley shaft is governed by the plunger speed 
desired, and for a plunger travel at 120 ft. per minute the 
plunger shaft should operate at 193 r.p.m. The standard 
belt-driven pump is furnished with an air chamber and 
tight and loose pulleys 24 in. in diameter and 6 in. wide. 
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The Tariff Hearings at Washington 


Further Protests Made Before the Senate Finance 
Committee by Manufacturers of Sheets, Plates, Tin 
Plates, Crucible Steel, Chain and Various Specialties 


Continuing the very full presentation given in The /ron Age of February 29 of the testimony given py 
iron and steel manufacturers at Washington we present below reports of the statements made by representa- 
tives of other important lines. These bear on the failure of the makers of the Underwood metal schedule to 
make any careful study of relative conditions in the iron industry at home|and abroad or to provide in any 
adequate way for the difference in European and American labor costs. ; 


The Tin Plate Industry 


Statement of W. U. Follansbee, of Follansbee 
Brothers Company, Pittsburgh 


Mr. FoLt_anssBeE: I am representing not only Follans- 
bee Brothers Company, with mills in the town of Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., but also fourteen or fifteen other inde- 
pendent tin plate manufacturers scattered quite widely 
over the country. On behalf of all of these independent 
manufacturers we wish to protest against the Underwood 
bill. It is hasty; it has been drawn up in ignorance of 
the facts, with an insufficient consideration of the subject, 
indifferent regard for American capital and labor, but 
primarily labor, and is particularly unjust and discrim- 
inating in the attempt to raise revenue at the direct ex- 
pense of the tin plate industry. 

SENATOR SIMMONS: You speak of representing the in- 
dependent manufacturers. What constitutes those that are 
not independent? 

Mr. FoLttanssEE: The United States Steel Corporation, 
which controls about 60 per cent of the business. When 
they started they practically controlled it all. We, the 
40 per cent independents, have grown into existence since 
the United States Steel Corporation was formed. 

We protest against an ad valorem basis for duties. We 
recognize that it has been condemned by the United States 
Treasury officials quite universally. We understand that 
it has been discredited by other nations; and we know 
that it is a method that is subject to a great deal of de- 
ception. 

[After describing the method of manufacturing tin plate 
Mr. Follansbee took up the question of wages at home and 
abroad, referring to the brief of the tin plate manufac- 
turers, as given in The Iron Age of February 15.] 


Bad Labor Conditions in Welsh Mills 


I was in Wales in 1888 and we were then talking tariff 
on tin plate in this country. They told me we could not 
make it. I was not over there to engage in the tin plate 
business on this side; I was over there as an importer. 
They said: “You cannot make tin plate in America. Your 
climate is going to knock you out. It is exceedingly hot 
and burdensome,” and all that, which, of course, I laughed 
at. I want, however, to read extracts which were pub- 
lished in foreign papers. The McKinley bill passed in 
1890 and went into effect in midsummer of 1801. This 
is from the London Iron and Steel Trade Journal of 
April 12, 1890: 


The greatest obstacle to tin plate making on a large scale in the 
States is the entire absence of cheap female labor, so necessary in the 
industry, and so abundant in Wales, 


The same paper on December 5, 1891, says: 


In Wales the adult work people have been engaged in the tin 
plate trade from childhood, and their children as soon as capable as- 
sist in the mills. It is, indeed, not an uncommon occurrence to 
find whole families working together. The making of tin plate, as 
the children grow to men and women, becomes a habit and they ac- 
quire a great dexterity, saving much time and labor, and the wages 
of the female laborers and children are but a tithe of what Ameri- 
can skilled workmen would demand. 


Pardon just this illustration: After the coated sheets 
come from the tinning pots they are carried to what is 
known as the assorting room, where they are inspected. 
In Wales they are inspected by cheap girl labor. In this 
country they are inspected by. skilled, high-priced labor. 
When I was in a very large mill in Wales I saw this: 
A box of tin weighing over 100 lb. would be picked up 
and it would be in the loose sheets where it would be 


very hard to carry. It would be picked up by a girl 
about 15 or 16 years of age and would be placed on her 
hip in this way (indicating), and she would carry it from 
the tinning pots down to the assorting room—a distance 
in some cases of 100 ft., sometimes 150 ft. to 200 ft, | 
would not like to see any American girls doing that kind 
of work. It was on a dirt floor, where the water had 
been dripping, and it was muddy. I said to quite a large 
Welsh manufacturer: “Man, why don’t you get away 
from that kind of labor?” He said: “What can I do?” 
I said: “You can put a donkey in here and a little truck 
and pile up 25 or 30 or 50 boxes at once, instead of having 
these young girls carry them, who ought to be at school.” 
He said: “Why, the donkey would eat more than we pay 
these girls.” That is the kind of labor we have to com- 
pete with. 


SENATOR CLARK: How is it now? 
dition still prevail there? 


Mr. FoLttanssee: I think to a very large extent it 
does. One of our good men was over there this last 
summer, and when he came back I asked him how he 
found things in Wales. He said: “When I worked there 
I thought a lot of the things we did then were all right; 
but it made my heart sick to see those girls and women 
working, for instance, around the pickling machines.” 
We have mighty few men that can stand it, I tell you, 
gentlemen. It is wet and dirty and sloppy, and the fumes 
are nauseating, and they have to work short hours with 
us. Our picklers in our tin mills as a rule quit at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. The sister of another of our men was 
over there a year or so ago; and she wrote to her brother 
“Billy, it was nice to come back home after being away 
for thirty years; but there is a good deal of sadness in 
it, too. The same old ash pile is right there in front of 
our door.” It is dirt and it is squalor. They do not 
know anything else. * * * * * 


Does that con- 


Manufacturers Concede Some Reduction in Duty 


We are the youngest of the iron and steel industry 
We are glad to say we are not an infant. This year we 
attain our majority, and arrive at the full stature of a 
man. The tin plate manufacturers always have been 
exceedingly candid on this matter of duty since the busi- 
ness was firmly established in this country. * e 
Personally, I have interviewed Mr. Underwood; I have 
interviewed Speaker Clark, I have interviewed Congress- 
man A. Mitchell Palmer and told him we had nothing to 
conceal; that we suggested a 20 per cent reduction in 
the Payne bill, and we were going to suggest another 
reduction this time. We presented a brief, a copy of 
which is here and which I am going to file as part of 
the record, suggesting a further reduction from 1.20 that 
was in the Payne bill to a flat 1 cent per pound. They 
reduced it to 20 per cent ad valorem, which would amount, 
owing to the fluctuating market, to frort something under 
4 cent per pound to probably as high as 56-100 cent—less 
than 50 per cent of the Payne bill rate. 

SENATOR HeysuRN: Are you suggesting a reduction to 
I cent? 

Mr. FOLLANSBEE: 
are recommending. 


Senator Heysurn: Do you know that every other 
manufacturer could stand the reduction? 2 

Mr. FottansBee: I have suggested it after consulting 
with them all, and having them put it in my hands. 

SENATOR HeysurRN: Suppose an entirely new com- 
bination of business men wanted to start in the tin bus 
ness: Of course they would not be on as favorable 4 
basis as you are with your start and your trade and your 
custom. Might not they need the existing duty? 

Mr. Fottanssee: Heaven help the tin plate man that 
wants to start in the business at the present time. 


We are, Senator. That is what we 
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 Heysurn: That is the reason—because he 
‘o be pinched right down to less than the present 
mply because somebody already started can 


Booms and the Tariff 


FoLLANSBEE: I have been in the metal business 

uch to have gone through the boom of 1879. 

m of 1899 is so recent that even the youngest of 
-ecollect it. We make money very rapidly in the 

| was simply a metal jobber in the boom of 1899. 

' not dare to tell this if I thought it was ever 

vo to such extremes; but we made 150 per cent 

r capital that year. We made little or nothing in 

roe next year. Our concern had loaded up with every- 
chine we could possibly sell for over a year, in the year 
i808, at the lowest prices that ever existed anywhere. 
Those prices went up by leaps and bounds in 1899, simply 
cause the depression was over. We had started in in 
892 and the depression had lasted for five or six years, 
nd everything had been going down. Everybody had 
-efused to buy. The country was bare and stripped of 
everything. Capital had refused to invest in plants. So 
when 1899 came you could not get the goods and they 
went out of sight. In 1899 and succeeding that this 
country was not able to supply the requirements. The 
nills were practically a year behind in executing their 
We simply could not get the goods. The country 
They were paying the prices 


oraers 


was suffering a hardship. 


that naturally resulted because there were three buyers 
for every seller. Now, with all due consideration to pro- 
tection to the American manufacturer, I believe that the 


exception proves the rule, and that the duty should be 
protective except when the American manufacturer cannot 
reasonably supply the demand; and then I think the goods 
should be imported. 

SENATOR HeysurN: Which American manufacturer— 
the one already established, or those who may go into 
the business because of the lack of manufacturing ca- 
pacity? Are not the men who would go into the business 
entitled to as much protection as the men who are in it? 

Mr. FoLLANSBEE: Senator, that day is all over in the 
iron and steel business. 

Senator Heryspurn: Never will I believe that the 
element of competition has passed forever out of the 
American market. 

Mr. FoLLANSBEE: Oh, it surely has not. 

SENATOR HeyBurRN: It is not the men who are in the 
business alone that are to be protected, but it is the men 
who want to go into the business, or who may want to 
go into it. 

Mr. FoLtanspee: They will be protected under what 
we are suggesting—1 cent a pound. 





High Wages in American Mills 


[Referring then to the brief of the tin plate manufac- 
turers, Mr. Follansbee took up the statement of Con- 
gressman Palmer in presenting the bill in the House, 
particularly his references to the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. Mr. Follansbee pointed out that that company made 
no tin plate and its hours and wages did not apply, and 
then said:] 

Congressman Palmer states that, according to the 
statistics of the State of Pennsylvania—he does not give 
the year, but I think it was about 1909—the average annual 
rate of the tin mills in the State of Pennsylvania was 
$700.72. That figures out $2.80 per man. I think those 
ot us that are operating our plants in West Virginia 
are making a better showing. I cannot go into the details 
©! my competitors’ pay rolls; but I have no hesitation at 
all in stating that Follansbee Brothers Company in the 
year 1911 paid on an average to each one of the men in 
its tin plate department, including the laborine hands, 
$3.25 per day, and their earnings averaged $874 per annum. 


Coast Trade Given to Foreign Mills 


7 ‘n the framing of this bill the present Ways and 
‘cans Committee have conceded the differences in the 
tn mills, between America and Wales, and have granted 
us that 45 cents a hundred pounds. They have conceded 
the difference in capital investment between Wales and 
America of 10 cents per hundred pounds, and have prac- 
cally given us in this 20 per cent ad valorem rate, a 
Protection of 55 cents a hundred pounds, as against the 
St per hundred pounds that we asked. 

The crux of this difference, however, depends on the 
Point of consumption of tin plate and that, of course, is 
what Tepresents the consumer’s cost. As we state in 
our brief, two-thirds of the consumption of tin plate is 
“\ ‘he seaboard. There are two reasons for that. Tin 
having been all imported for many years, it was 
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natural that the buyer in this country should wish to be 
located at the cheapest point; that, of course, was at the 
seaboard; and they are still there. The other, and more 
important reason at the present time, is that from 90 to 95 
per cent of all the tin plate that is manufactured any 
place in the world, is used for containers, cans. And 
most of it is used for foods. Along our eastern seaboard, 
Baltimore, for instance, is the largest consumer of tin 
plate in the world. You go out to the Pacific Coast, and 
it is a very large and a very growing item in their salmon 
packing, all in cans; and in the State of California their 
fruit and vegetable packing, all in tins. The freight 
rate, of course, comes in, and it makes the question of 
tremendous importance. I would like to read what Con- 
gressman Palmer has to say on that: 


The effect of railroad rate reduction is to extend the overlapping 
markets of the various steel and iron centers just the distance that 
the lowered rate will permit the manufacturer to ship his material 
farther than he could do under the higher rate. A like result will 
obviously flow from the reduction of the customs duties upon these 
heavier forms of iron and steel production, where transportation * 
charges so largely enter into the final cost. A lowered duty will 
widen the zone of competition between the foreigner and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to about the extent that the reduction in duty 
will pay the transportation charge inland from the port of entry. 


Our consuming point of two-thirds of this industry is 
at the seaboard, at the point of entry. On page 1428 Con- 
gressman Hill asks: “If we meet the competition, and 
we would meet it, if we are able to do it without pro- 
tection, where is your revenue if we do not have the 
increase?” And Congressman Palmer replies: 


There will be an increased importation because the American will 
not be so easily able to meet the competition in certain sections of 
the country. The American will have a market which will be a little 
more, only a little more, restricted than he has at present, the for- 
eigner being able to pass the port of entry a little further than he 
has been able to do in the past. 


Interior Market Only One-Third the Total 


To show that the sub-committee which presented this 
bill and the House, which has so supinely accepted their 
recommendations, are proposing to deliver over to the 
foreign tin plate manufacturers the Pacific Coast trade 
and the Gulf trade, I beg leave to refer to the Congres- 
sional Record, where Congressman Palmer is thus quoted: 


Take, for instance, tin plate. Tin plate sells at a certain price 
in Pittsburgh. It costs the consumer in New Orleans or San Fran- 
cisco very much more because, obviously, it costs money to carry it 
across the continent. Now, the foreign manufacturer can never in a 
thousand years, perhaps, with all the reduction we put on the articie 
in this bill, bring his tin plate into Pittsburgh, but he can lay it* 
down at New Orleans and at San Francisco at a price which the 
Pittsburgh manufacturer cannot meet, and the Pittsburgh manufac- 
turer will not have to meet it, because the natural increase in the 
consumption and demand for this product will still leave him, as 
an American manufacturer, a market which will be sufficient to take 
the ordinary supply. 


Gentlemen, I want again to emphasize the fact that 
this market is not in the interior, but it is at the coast, 
and Congressman Palmer erepenes to take the coast trade 
from us, and there is not the market in Pittsburgh or 
in the interior except for about one-third of the entire 
American consumption. Congressman Palmer says: 


The independents have declared that they would be satisfied with 
a further reduction of the present duty to 1 cent per pound, or 
$1 per package of 100 lb. An examination of cost of production and 
transportation charges, however, clearly shows that. such a rate would 
be just as prohibitive now as 2.2 cents was under the McKinley law. 
The duty fixed by the pending bill of 20 per cent is equivalent to 64 
cents per hundred pounds, and this will result in an estimated reve- 
nue of $1,000,000. 


A Loss of $5,000,000 to Wage Earners 


Permit me to repeat that, pores “This will re- 
sult in an estimated revenue of $1,000,000,” or take from 
the American manufacturer, for the Pacific and the Gulf 
coast trade, $1,000,000, to come Srey oan i 

out of the lowering of the duty on tin plate item. 
He is wrong in his figures—64 cents per hundred pounds, 
which at 20 per cent would be $3.20, as the cost per hun- 
dred pounds of the Welsh plate f.o.b. Welsh ports. That 
s ae But, ae os a ie of 
guring, cents per 100 per 
net ton and to accord the estimated revenue of $1,000,000 
would necessitate the of 78,125 net tons, or 
approximately 10 per cent of the American 

. 1911. * * * * That 78,125 tons, which 
they deliberately suggest and propose to turn over to the 
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foreign manufacturer, is equivalent to the production of 
26 American tin mill units, at 70 men per mill, or the 
equivalent of 1,820 men thrown absolutely out of employ- 
ment that their labor may be given to the Welsh work- 
men. At Congressman Palmer’s own estimate of $700 
per annum earned by the Pennsylvania tin plate worker 
the wages that would be lost to these 1,820 workmen in 
the United States would be $1,274,000. Our brief shows 
that in the other wages, in smelting the pig iron, reducing 
the pig iron to steel, etc., a proportion of about 60 per 
cent on the raw material of tin plate, which must be 
added to the lost wages directly in the tin plate mill, the 
$1,274,000 which was mentioned would amount to $764,000; 
or $2,038,000 lost specifically to American wage-earners 
by this proportion of the American product which it is 
proposed to turn over to the foreigner. 

That would be bad enough, gentlemen. But this coast 
trade on the Pacific coast amounts to 125,000 tons, ap- 
proximately. The Gulf trade, including Savannah, where 
the freight rates are against the American manufacturers, 
the same as to New Orleans, would amount, in round 
figures, to 25,000 tons. Adding them together, you have 
practically 150,000, and I am inclined to think it would 
run fully 160,000 tons, which would be fully 20 per cent 
of the American tin plate trade. The lost wages to work- 
men are thus brought up to $3,976,800. And you are 
not then including the miner, who is digging the coal to 
make the steam to run the mills. I do not know how 
many men that would add, but it would rue up into hun- 
dreds—as much as a thousand or more—and their wages 
thrown in with the others would certainly make $5,000,000 
per annum lost to the American wage-earner. 

Senator Heysurn: And several times that to the 
people who furnish these wage-earners with the things 
they consume? 

Mr. FoLttanspeE: Absolutely. 

{Here follows a criticism of Congressman Palmer’s 
figures showing that the Welsh manufacturer has an ad- 
vantage over the American manufacturer of 62 cents a 
box, while the duty proposed (20 per cent on an esti- 
mated value of $3.20 a box abroad) would be 64 cents. 
It was shown that the valuation of $3.20 taken from the 
Treasury Department statistics was on the high-priced tin 
plate of which only a small amount comes in and does 
not represent the ordinary Welsh tin plate. ] 


Lower Cost of Domestic Steel Makes the Difference 


SENATOR JoHNSON: I understand you that from the 
very exhaustive and detailed report you have made here, 
and the study you have given the subject, you could now 
maintain the wages which you pay and reduce the tariff 
from 1.2 cents per pound to I cent per pound? 

Mr. FoLtLaNsBee: You are correct. 

SENATOR JOHNSON: And did you not say to the Payne 
Committee that to cut the duty from 1.5 cents to 1 cent 
would result in cutting of wages and all these appalling 
things you have now detailed to us? 

Mr. FoL,tansseE: I did, yes. 

SENATOR JOHNSON: Now you say 
deplorable condition? 

Mr. FOoLLANSBEE : 

SENATOR JOHNSON : 
to your business also. 

Mr. FoLLANSBEE: 


business is in a 


Yes, the general steel business. 
But I understood you that applied 


Not so much as regards the demand 
and the consumption. The tin plate mills are running 
quite full. They are running full, however, at very low 
prices, cost or under cost; and the tin plate worker is 
still getting a maximum wage. 

SENATOR Smoot: Have you learned since 1909 to pro- 
duce tin plate any more cheaply than you did at that 
time: 

Mr. Fot_tanssee: Yes, because our raw material, the 
steel bar, has gone down about $6 per ton. 

Senator Smoot: And that would be one of the rea- 
sons why you said you could get along with 1 cent today 
instead of 1.2? 

Mr. FoLLtanspee: That is the whole reason; and the 
reason we cannot go below the 1 cent is the fear that our 
raw material may go up coincident with the Welsh going 
down. They are inordinately high at the present time 
and we are inordinately low. 

SENATOR Smoot: And in 1909 that was not the case? 

Mr. FOLLANSBEE: Just the opposite. We were $6 a 
ton higher than they. 

Senator Smoot: If Mr. Clark had asked you this 
year if you could have got along with 1 cent, you would 
have told him you could have under the conditions? 

Mr. FoLttanssee: Absolutely. 

SENATOR JOHNSON: But the trade conditions were 
better in 1909 than they are now, as I understand you? 

Mr. FoLttansspee: This cost of raw material accounts 
for it absolutely. 
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Senator JoHNson: I am asking you about gen- 
eral demand in this country and the trade condition; here 


in your industry. 

Mr. FottansBee: The increase in the tin plate busi- 
ness has been so comparatively regular that we have not 
suffered in tonnage. But I want to make very plain the 
resultant competition from the dullness of the other 
lines and the steel going into the tin plate. 

SENATOR JOHNSON: What about your prices in to 
as compared with those now? 

Mr. FoLLANSBEE: They were very much highe: 

SENATOR JoHNSON: Then you could have stood a re. 
duction at that time? 

Mr. FOLLANSBEE: 
very much higher. 

SENATOR JOHNSON : 
price? 

Mr. FoLttansBEE: Yes, almost entirely so. 
a ton, you know, is a very big change in steel. 

Senator Heysurn: You would not favor a policy of 
keeping a metal down forever because it had gone down 
on account of circumstances peculiar to the time or the 
conditions; you would not take the tariff off so it never 
could rise again? 

Mr. FottanssBee: I would be ashamed to look any of 
my brother manufacturers or any of my stockholders in 
the face when I got home if I did make any such state- 
ment. 

Senator Heysurn: Is not that the line of reasoning 
that is suggested because your raw material had gone 
down $6 a ton we must put a peg on it and keep it there? 
It looks that way to me. We want to give a chance for 
it to rise again. 


No, because our costs were also 
Yes; but in proportion to the 


Six dollars 


The Steel Plate Industry 


Protest of W. P. Worth, Worth Brothers 


Company, Coatesville, Pa. 
Mr. WortH: We manufacture pig iron, plates and 
boiler tubes. I am here to protest against any change in 
the present tariff. I feel that we have worked under the 
present tariff but a short time. Our duties were reduced 
under that, and it certainly would be a great hardship to 
have any such reduction of duties as is proposed in the 
new bill. The proposed tariff is*1%5 per cent., which is 
more than cutting it in two.: Weare, of course, right 
here on the seaboard. We have'no trade in the West. 
We cannot hope for much trade there on account of the 
freights being against us; and we would be greatly affected. 
Of course, the Western mills have their inland charge 
from the seaboard to the West. I have felt that with the 
Tariff Board investigating these matters, if there is any 
possible chance to make a change later, after all the in- 
formation is in, it would be time enough to do it then. 
But we have been working under this law only a very 
short time, and it made quite a reduction from the former 
duties; and to make any such radical change as this would 
practically put us out of business. 


Effects of Previous Tariff Reduction 


Senator SIMMONS: Did the former reduction result in 
any increase in importations to this country? 

Mr. WortH: I do not know that it did because the 
conditions during the time this bill has operated have been 
against any importations. You know they have had a very 
high market on the other side, and we have had a very 
low market here. If you reverse the conditions and we 
happen to get into good business here again and they 
should be in poor business, then you would see that stuff 
come over here at once. That is what we want to guard 
against, because we cannot make any money today, and 
we want to get into a position where we can. 

SENATOR StmMoNnS: But as a matter of fact the re- 
duction from 5-10 to 3-10 cent a pound did not result 
in increasing the importations? 

Mr. Worth: No, not to any large extent. The con- 
ditions did not warrant it at all. : 

Senator Stmmons: I should like to know if there 
have been any exportations in the last year or two, and it 
so how much? : 

Mr. WortH: There has been quite a considerable 
amount exported. The United States Steel Corporation. of 
course, export very largely. We have not gone into that 
We have sent some little material recently down to New 
South Wales: but we do not make a general business of 
exporting, although in times past we have exported plates 
to Scotland. That was a pretty hard thing to do, and ! 
assure you we made no money out of it. . 

Senator Herysurn: If you can compete with the 
Scotch you are pretty safe. 











rtH: It was more of a card than anything 
was to the Babcock & Wilcox people, who have 
‘ler plant here, and I think that is the parent 
They wanted our plates there; but we found 
not do it at all, and it resulted in a heavy loss to 


Return on the Investment 


CLarK: What is the capitalization of your 


WorTH: $250,000. — 
s-xaTor CLARK: What is your annual output? 
\fe Wortn: We have increased quite a little and put 


additional furnaces since the business has fallen 
he largest output we have ever made was about 
oo tons per year. 

Sew~ator CLARK: What is your capacity? 

\ir. Worth: Now we can make about 350,000 tons. 
erate from about 2500 to 3700 men. We are run- 
out from 2200 to 2500 now. Part of that is at our 
VOrKS. 


Senator CrarK: What dividends have you been pay- 


Worth: You know, we only have a $250,000 
_and of course it is a family concern. There are 
. four or five stockholders in it. The stock is not on 
the market at all, and there is only one share held out- 
side of the family. That is held by the attorney of the 
family. We have paid 30 per cent., or $75,000 a year, for 
. long while, because we did not pay anything at the start. 

Senator CLARK: What is the book value of your 
plant at the present time, growing out of this original 
investment of $250,000? 

\lr. WortH: It is between $7,000,000 and $7,500,000. 

fur CHAIRMAN: When did you start your works? 

Mr. Worth: They were started by my father, I think 

it 1851. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: For a long period they did not pay 
anything: did they? 

\ir. Worth: They did not pay anything at all. We 
"ame pretty near failing there at one time. My father’s 
partner did fail, and we were down in the depths for a 
good while. Finally, after about 1899, we commenced to 
get on our feet. We did not make much money until 
then 

SENATOR SIMMONS: The value of your plant today, as 
ompared with what it originally cost, must represent the 
irnings that have gone back into the business? 

Mr. WortH: That is right. 

SENATOR SIMMONS: You started with $250,000? 

Mr. Worth: And some borrowed money which, of 
urse, was put in along to build the plant. 


The Question of Iron Ore Duty 


Senator CLARK: Are you a buyer of iron ore? 

\Ir. WortH: Yes. We are getting some Jersey ore, 

» some Spanish ore. We get some from the Lakes. 
We are shipping some Nova Scotia ore; and we are ex- 
ecting to get some from Texas in a short time, around 

boat. Of course the Western people have a great ad- 
antage over us in having their own mines. Those fields 
have been largely corraled by the Corporation, you know, 
nd other large interests of the West, and we of the East 
ire not interested out there. I think that at present we 

e importing about 33% per cent. 
_ SFNATOR Simmons: The duty on ore was reduced in 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. It is proposed in this bill to re- 
luce it further. That is a revenue duty, is it not? That 
‘, it is a revenue duty in this sense: the duty on ore does 
not affect the price of American ore to any considerable 
extent, does it? I mean that as a result of reducing the 
‘uty on ore the price of American ore has not fallen? 
Mr. Worth: The price of ore has not been lowered 
‘y much until this year. It will be reduced this year. 
SENATOR SIMMONS: Is that on account of the tariff? 
\lk. Worth: No; it is on account of poor business. 
SENATOR SIMMONS: The point I was making was this, 
‘| wanted to get your views about it: I had been dis- 
c( to think that the duty on iron ore, in view of the 
‘ that we do not import much, and we have such large 
sits in this country, was a revenue duty; that it did 
‘ attord really any protection, or, if any, very little to 
price of iron ore in this country. 

ix Wortt: Yes; I think it is practically a revenue 
measure today. I do not know that the iron ore pro- 
‘ucers of the Northwest require very much protection, 

‘ise they have such fine bodies of ore there and can 

‘uce so cheaply. 

~'NATOR HeysBurn: Is there any available supply of 

re known to exist in our own country today—I mean 

‘ie to the independents ? 
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Mr. Wortu: I do not know of any considerable body. 
I think ore in this country is very tightly held. * * * 
I will say here that I do not agree with Mr. Snydcr’s 
representative’s statement here yesterday, at all. I think 
a duty of 50 cents on ore would be perfectly ridiculous. 
We in the East would be practically put out of business. 
We would have no protection. They would not come to 
us to try to market their ores at a price at which we 
could compete with other manufacturers if they had 50 
cents a ton duty on foreign ore. With a 15-cent duty on 
foreign ore they come down to see us. * * * 


Pacific Coast Trade in Plates 


SENATOR HeysurN: You can ship plates to the Pacific 
coast to compete with the importers from Germany and 
other countries, can you? 

Mr. Wortu: No: we have trouble there sometimes. 
The Belgian manufacturers knock us out very largely; 
and I think just at present we are doing almost no busi- 
ness in California. We should do it. 

SENATOR Heysurn: Do you ship any rolled plates to be 
made into water pipes? 

Mr. Wortn: Yes; that is another use. 

SENATOR HeyspurN: I have some personal knowledge 
of some people that I used to be connected with that 
bought ten miles of your pipe, that were located about 600 
miles back from the coast, to make placer-mining pipe. 

Mr. Worth: Was not that all fabricated, though, right 
close to the coast? 

Senator Heysurn: No; it was made on the ground. 
It came in plates, and was riveted with a riveting machine. 
That is the reason I want to know whether or not you 
can compete with the import trade 500 miles back from 
the coast. 

Mr. WortH: We get that business at times and at 
other times we do not. That is the reason I am here to 
protest against any reduction in the present tariff duties. 
I think they are just as low today as they should go. 


Statement of A. F. Huston, of the Lukens 
Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


Mr. Huston: I consider it will be disastrous to our 
line of business to reduce the duty as proposed. We are 
already just on the balance point. I might state that we 
ship more steel plates to the Pacific coast than any other 
concern. The German plates are quoted cheaper than we 
can get overland:to the Pacific coast, but we are able to 
hold and get some advantage in price. They would rather 
deal with the home maker; but if there is a lowering in 
duty, naturally the whole of that territory will go to the 
Germans or other foreign countries. The Germans seem 
to be the most progressive and make the lowest prices. 
What would occur on the Atlantic coast I do not w; 
but I am very sure all the Pacific coast would go, and 
we could only hold the Atlantic coast by radical reductions 
in wages. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: How many men do you employ? 

Mr. Huston: In busy times we employ from 1500 to 
2000 men. Of course we are not employing that many 
now. We have seen the ups and downs whenever there 
has been a proposed change in the tariff. And it paralyzes 
business until we know where we are. I have been through 
several of them, having been in business continuously for 
forty years this coming summer. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This agitation abovt tariff revision 
has had a serious effect on your business? 

Mr. Huston: It has; so that we have been running 
part of the time only 40 per cent. At present we are 
probably running 50 per cent. or a shade more. But we 
have not for a good while been running anywhere near 
capacity. And I might say that at present, and for some 
time past, we have been having to take orders below cost. 
We want to keep the works moving, keep our men em- 
ployed, and we figured we could better lose some money 
in taking business to tide over a bad time than to shut 
down our works and destroy our organization and our 
place in the trade. * * * I do not know of anything 
further that I could add to that. I desired to say just a 
few words to state my position. 


Statement of R. D. Campbell, of the Allegheny 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh 


Mr. Campsett: I represent the Allegheny Steel Com- 
pany, of which I am secretary and treasurer. I also have 
the honor to appear for the independent makers of sheet 
—. an omeety ane an estimated direct investment of 

35,000,000. nts represented are scattered 
from the Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi River, and em- 
ploy approximately 27,000 persons, generally skilled and 
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intelligent workmen, and among the best paid of any class 
in the country. Also depending on this industry there is 
an additional investment of many millions of dollars and 
thousands of workmen employed mining ore, coal and lime- 
stone, and in manufacturing steel, which is subsequently 
re-worked through various processes and finished in the 
form of steel sheets. In order to grasp the magnitude of 
this industry I submit a few statistics concerning the 
manufacture of sheet steel : 


Number of separate companies engaged........ 33 
Number of direct employees.................05 27,000 
Annual pay roll of sheet mills, estimated...... $22,000,000 
Total labor on ore, pig iron and steel before 

reaching sheet mills, estimated............. $11,000,000 


Total capital invested in sheet mills, estimated. .$35,000,000 


Net tons of coal consumed annually, estimated.. 7,000,000 
Iron ore consumed per annum, gr. tons, etc.... 3,600,000 
Total water and rail transportation charges on 

entire tonnage of steel sheets and their ante- 

cedent raw material, estimated............. $17,000,000 


Home Cost and Foreign Selling Prices 


Sheet steel is an article which is peculiar in the fact 
that it is of necessity hand made, and entirely distinct and 
separate from the other steel articles well known in com- 
merce. Its cost, therefore, is largely made up of wages 
for labor. For instance, the sheet mill wages paid for a 
gross ton of No. 24 (which is a representative thickness) 
amount to about $11 and to-day’s cost for this thickness is 
about $39 per gross ton in the Pittsburgh district. The 
selling price for the same material at European seaports is 
about $37.40 per gross ton. It is important to note that 
the domestic figures represent cost and that these costs are 
relatively as low as ever obtained in this market. The 
European prices used, however, are recent market selling 
prices at a time when the mills are full of orders and for 
this reason presumably operating at a profit. 

The ocean carrying rates to Atlantic Coast and Gulf 
Coast points are $2.25 to $2.47 per gross ton, and from 
Liverpool, England, to Pacific Coast points, all water, $6.72 
per ton. The House bill under discussion, paragraph 4, 
calls for an import tax on sheet steel of 15 per cent. ad 
valorem, amounting on the basis of the European selling 
prices above named to $5.62 per gross ton, or $45.27 de- 
livered at Atlantic Coast points. Based on $39 home cost 
at Pittsburgh, with freight added, the following delivered 


cost would obtain: 
European selling price 


United States delivered including 


Freight. cost, delivered. 15 per cent. duty. 
Mor Work ..cicveds 16c $42.58 $46.25 
Csarevsns ed 18¢ 43.03 45.35 
Savannah ......... 22c 43.93 45.25 
New Orleans ...... 30c 45.72 45.48 
San Francisco..... 95c 58.00 49.73 
Galveston ......... 74c 53.80 45.48 


You understand, gentlemen, the United States figures 
are all cost prices, whereas the European prices used for 
comparison are selling prices. The shipments of sheet 
steel to Atlantic and Gulf Coast and adjacent points for 
the year I9II were estimated at 284,000 gross tons, and 
shipments to the Pacific Coast estimated at 137,000 gross 
tons. This tonnage for Atlantic Coast would doubtless 
be increased as much as 25 per cent. if points up to 200 
miles inland were considered. It is obvious, therefore, 
that we are threatened with the loss of a large part of this 
sheet steel business to European mills. European sheet 
mill wages are less than 50 per cent. of those in this coun- 
try and any reduction in the United States is sure to be 
attended with much distress and strife. 


Comparison with Previous Duties 


The following table indicates the import duties under 
the several recent acts and amendments for No. 24 gauge 
sheet steel. The figures are in cents per pound. 


Black Steel Sheets 


RT, sis knvanctdacsacnse 08 cent 
Payne-Aldrich Bill, 1909.............. 0.6 = cent 
Proposed in House Bill No. 18,642..... 0.253 cent 


Black, Pickled or Cold Rolled Steel Sheets 
NN Ms cathe h unhawias beens i 1.0 cent 
Payne-Aldrich, 1909. ......0...00.0s005- o8 cent 


Proposed House Bill No. 18,642, 1912... 0.28 cent 
Galvanized Steel Sheets 
Dingley, 1097... ...2-...:.ssceceecgeseee 1.0 cent 


Paryme-Algriet, 9000. 6 6 sie oe ce cess 08 cent 

Proposed House Bill No. 18,642, 1912... 0.5 cent 

A reduction is therefore contemplated of from 37 per 
cent. in galvanized sheets to 64 per cent. in black sheets. 

We are confident that our equipment, facilities and 
methods are equal to those of European manufacturers 
and that our only handicap is the extremely low rate of 
wages paid by European mills. 
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In order to continue oper- . 
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ating at a profit we either must have more protection than 
is provided by the Underwood bill or else we mis: make 
a drastic deduction in the wages of our employees. 

Sheets Given Same Duties as Heavy Materia's 
Furthermore, I wish to direct attention to the seeming 


inconsistency of this proposed bill in so far as it relates to 
sheet steel. This bill places sheet steel, which is a hand. 
made article, with labor cost of about $11 per ton, on g 
15 per cent. ad volorem basis, and also places at 15 per 
cent. ad valorem steel beams, channels, angles, etc., which 
are produced mechanically at a very much less labor cost 
In this connection it should be remembered that in re- 
cent years great improvements have been made in pro- 
cesses for rolling many of the heavier forms of stee] by 
which labor cost has been greatly reduced, but with sheet 
steel little improverient hzs taken place and the process 
of rolling is just the same as it was 20 years ago. It does 
not follow because of this fact that 15 per cent. ad valorem 
is too high for the heavier forms of steel, but it certainly 
is too low for the sheet steel, in the manufacture of which 
so much labor is involved. 

Evidently the question of labor and wages has been lost 
sight of entirely in the preparation of this bill. We, there- 
fore, earnestly urge that careful consideration be given to 
a branch of the steel trade involving in its various aspects 
so large an investment and employment of labor. 

We would also respectfully urge before final action is 
taken that the investigation and recommendations of the 
Tariff Board be considered, as undoubtedly the investiga- 
tion of this board will be a distinct and valuable contri- 
bution in comparing manufacturing cost and conditions of 
the United States with other countries. 

We also wish respectfully to suggest that specific duties 
are much preferable to ad valorem, as the latter basis 
opens the way for fraud in undervaluation, and at the 
same time will provide a high rate of duty when prices are 
nigh and the reverse when prices are low. This is cer- 
tainly just as it should not be. 


The Crucible Steel Industry 


On February 13 Charles C, Ramsey, representing the 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on Finance. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from his testimony: 


Testimony of Charles C. Ramsey 


Mr. Ramsey: I would like at the beginning to have 
it clearly understood that the branch of the steel busi- 
ness I represent must be dissociated from the general 
steel business. That is, when we talk of 20,000,000 to 
30,000,000 tons of production i a year it does not 
apply to us at all. Our business is comparatively small. 
The crucible steel output amounts to about 75,000 tons a 
year and it is made up practically altogether of labor. 
From 80 to 90 per cent of the cost of the steel we pro- 
duce is labor, and when we consider that the average 
day’s wage of the men in the mill is $4, as compared 
with $1.75 in Great Britain and Germany, you can under- 
stand the great need of protection to this industry. We 
have in the crucible steel industry, I should say, about 
20,000 men employed. . 

Senator Stmmons: Would you mind, in this con- 
nection, telling exactly what you make in your factory? 

Mr. Ramsey: We make high speed steel, tool steels 
and alloy steels. When I say “tool steels” I embrace the 
whole tool steel list. That is cutlery steel, axe steel, steel 
for knives and razors and any kind of steel that requires 
a temper with an edge. 


The Raw Materials Used 


Senator Simmons: And your raw material is—— 

Mr. Ramsey: Perhaps I could bring it clearer to your 
mind by saying that we take the raw material where the 
other big mills leave off as their finished material. 

SENATOR HEyYBURN: Bars? 

Mr. RaAMsey: Bars and billets. 

Senator StmMons: I want to ascertain where you 
get your raw material. Where do you buy your raw 
material? , 

Mr. Ramsey: We buy it everywhere. Some we bring 
in from abroad. Some of our alloys we bring in from 
abroad. 

SENATOR SIMMONS: 
bring in from abroad? 

Mr. Ramsey: A very small proportion. I should say 
about 2 or 3 or perhaps 5 per cent. We buy the balance 
in this country and make it up in mixtures. 


What proportion of it do you 


(Continued on page 624) 
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the entire 24 hr. 
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the latter showing the way 
ted, are given in Figs. 1 and 2 respectively. 


f the open graduations. 
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‘iluminated Dial Pyrometer 


idition to the line of electrical pyrometers 
by the Brown Instrument Company, Phila- 
illuminated dial indicator with an 


is a new 





Fig. 1—Front View 


ment Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

nally long scale. This instrument is designed for 
irnaces or kilns where it is necessary for the oper- 
e at some distance from the dial. Front and rear 


in which the dial is 


instrument is furnished with a scale 12 in. long 
is emphasized will afford accurate readings, be- 
This illuminated dial in- 
s especially intended for use in dark shops such 
where steel is hardened and heat treated and also 
in plants where work is carried on throughout 
The scale is drawn on opaque glass and 
lamp placed behind the scale, as shown in Fig. 2. 


arrangement, it is emphasized, results in making the 


raduat 
} } 


ions and the pointer stand out clearly at a distance. 


Scarcity of Pig Iron in Russia.—The Russian Min- 


I 


Commerce, at a conference in St. Petersburg some 
to discuss the shortage of pig iron in Russia, 


ed to continue to admit pig iron into the country at 


rtage is attributed to a scarcity of ore. 


the 


tle 


rete 


rential tariff granted some months previous. The 
The bill author- 
importation of 10,000,000 poods, or about 180,000 
of pig iron at the special tariff rates which are 
y ministerial order in each individual case. The 


ence between this special tariff and the ordinary tariff 


led on presentation of documents proving receipt 
n at one of the works receiving permission to 


on special terms. 


Imports of Canadian Ferrosilicon.—The statistics of 


he drill, 


ports from Canada to the United States in 1911, 
the entire amount classified in the Government 

t as pig iron being electrolytic ferrosilicon, manu- 
in Ontario, show a total of 4260 tons. In 1910 
ports from Canada were 3175 tons and in 1909 


New 20 and 24-In. Geared Drills 


development of the all geared drills, machines 


en size have acquired additional power above their 


cone belt driven drills. The Barnes Drill Com- 
ckford, lll, in presenting its new 20 and 24-in. 
drills, calls particular attention to the power of 
hines. The 20-in. all geared drill is guaranteed 
‘ I-in. high speed twist drill at the rate of 1% in. 


‘te in Cast iron or 4 in, per minute in mild steel, 


back gears. The 24-in. tool will drive a 1yn- -in. 
ed twist drill at the rate of 5 in. per minute in cast 
3 In. per minute in mild steel. The transmission 
ated on the diagonal shaft provide eight changes 
‘our without back gears, all of which are pos- 
‘he operation of the shifting lever without stop- 
The back gears also may be thrown in or 
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out while the machine is running. 


for the 20-in. drill run from 0,004 to 0.049 in. 
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Eight changes of feed 


per revo- 


lution of the spindle and for the 24-in. drill from 0.004 to 


0.075 in. per revolution of the spindle. 


Provision is made 


for hand or full power feed with reversing friction pul- 


Fig. 2—Rear View 
vs of a New Illuminated Dial Pyrometer Manufactured by the Brown Instru 


leys for tapping or with reversing 
friction gears. Where the machine 
is equipped for tapping, it may be 
provided with an automatic revers- 
ing mechanism particularly adapted 
for depth tapping. 

In the accompanying engraving a 
special eight-spindle auxiliary attach- 
ment is shown. Such an attachment 
can be furnished with from two to 
eight spindles. With two spindles 
the attachment can be made provid- 
ing for adjustable centers, while for 
a larger number the centers are fixed. 
For such work as the aluminum 
crank case, illustrated in the accom- 
panying engraving, the 24-in. geared 
drill with this auxiliary head is espe- 
cially advantageous. All the auxil- 
iary head spindles are driven from 
the main spindle of the drill and 


there is a special counterweight to offset the 
weight of the auxiliary head. 


additional 


The specifications of the machine are as follows: 


ee. EP CURTEPTEEEEE ROTEL EEE 20 24 
Hight of drill, RE aL ae FE TS Re 70 78 
Distance from column to center of table, in.... 10% 12% 
Maximum distance from spindle to table, in.... 26% 30 
Maximum distance from spindle to base, in..... 42 44% 
Diameter of column, in...........-55--0eeeee- 5% 6% 


Diameter of table, in.........sseeeeeeeeeeeees 
Diameter of spindle, in. 


16 20 
17/16 1 
7% 


Diameter of crown gear, in... .. 2.6665 cc eeneee a 
Diameter of crown pinion, im..........+eee eens 4 4% 
Vertical travel of spindle, im...... 0... cceeeees 10 14 
Vertical travel of table, in..........-...se005- 16 19% 
Morse taper of spindle. .............ceecececes No. 3 No, 4 
SE IIS oo 6's bor ves a osn dee ete ey baer 4tol 4tol 
Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, in........ 10 12 
Face width of tight and loose pulleys, in...... 3 4 

ed of tight and loose pulleys, r.p.m...... 400 325 

OOF SPACE, Ii cs scicceveccscccvevveveunvees 37% x 16 44 x 20 


ge eetere 
jf 
. 





The New —_ Geared Drill with Auxiliary Head Attachment Built 


he Barnes Drill Company, Rockford, 
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The Schumacher Briquetting Process* 
Method of Making and Records of Tests 


BY PROF. JOSEPH W. RICHARDS. 


Fresh blast-furnace flue-dust mixed with from 5 to 
10 per cent. of its weight of magnesium chloride or cal- 
cium chloride solution, that is to say with from 0.25 to 
2 per cent. of its weight of magnesium chloride or calcium 
chloride, acquires the property of setting within a short 
time, from 15 to 60 min., and forming a hard cemented 
briquette. Alkaline solutions appear to have no action such 
as described, and they even interfere, if present, with the 
action of the magnesium and calcium solutions. 

When treated in this way the flue-dust briquette sets 
very hard, apparently from pure excess of cementing and 
setting power. It is, therefore, possible to mix with the 
flue-dust a considerable proportion of inert ore or like 
material, which has no setting power by this process, and 
thus to make a compound briquette containing large quan- 
tities of ore mixed with flue-dust, but in which the flue- 
dust may be re- 
garded as the ce- 
ment or binding ma- 
terial. A_ particu- 
larly strongly ce- 
menting flue - dust 
will carry as much 
as three times its 
weight of fine ore 
or the like, and vet 
produce a_ satisfac- 


torily strong bri- 
quette. . Fosse Bree tt 
The Cambria 


Steel Company has 
installed at Johns- 
town, Pa., a small plant consisting of two presses, with a com- 
bined capacity of 250 tons of briquettes per day. One of 
the presses is of the mechanical type, with hydraulic safety 
regulator; the other is a Ronay hydraulic press. The first 
makes briquettes the size of an ordinary fire-brick, the 
latter makes briquettes cylindrical in shape, 8 in. high and 
8 in. in diameter and using considerably higher pressures 
than the former. 

As seen in operation recently, the warm flue-dust from 
the dust-catchers was stored in one hopper, while fine 
Mahoning ore, containing from 10 to 12 per cent. of mois- 
ture, and quite cold, was stored in another hopper. A ro- 
tating feeding device formed a stream of these materials, 
passing into the mixing trough with an ordinary spiral, 
into which at the same time was run a 30 per cent. solu- 
tion of calcium chloride, the flow of which was regulated 
by a hand valve. The trough fed the mixture directly 
into the hopper of the press. The flue-dust was warm, 
approximately at 200 deg. F.; the ore was ice cold; the 
solution was cold. The mixture fed to the press was just 
warm to the touch; the bricks going from the press were 
decidedly hot and steaming, and where loaded into the 
car they were quite hot to the touch and steamed vigor- 
ously. This heating of the mixture as soon as compressed 
into the briquette is a characteristic of the process, and is 
an index of the rapid chemical reaction taking place which 
results in the cementing of the material. 

The flue-dust carries 18 to 20 per cent. of coke, which 
is all carried into the mixture, said mixture being 70 of 
ore to 30 of flue-dust. There is from 5.5 to 6 per cent. of 
coke in a finished briquette. The saving of this coke, 20 
per cent. in weight of the flue-dust used, represents suffi- 
cient value to pay for the entire cost of the briquetting of 
the dust. Undoubtedly the coke thus enclosed in the bri- 
quette acts on the ore in the furnaces, and reduces it with 
at least as great an efficiency as the green coke put into 
furnace. Therefore if the furnace has sufficient smelting 
power, other things being equal, this coke of the briquette 
may be estimated as saving at least an equal weight of coke 
to the furnace. 

As to physical properties, a briquette made of flue-dust, 
tested by the author, absorbed 11.5 per cent. of its weight 
of water, representing 27 per cent. of voids, a very sat- 
isfactory porosity. Briquettes one day old, hard dried, 


*Paper, substantially in full, presented to the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 
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Schumacher Briquettes of Flue-Dust after Compression Test 


Mar a 


7, 1912 
tested for compressive strength gave a minimun) }; 445 |) 
per square inch. Photographs of three briquette: js 
tested are here shown. 7 

Several hundred tons of these briquettes we; already in 
the ordinary furnace bins, ready for use in th. furnaces 
and appeared to have stood transportation to that point 
and a drop of 10 to 20 ft., and also subsequent action of 
ice and snow for several weeks without deterioration: cals 
a few were broken, and but little dust was made. , 

The operation of producing briquettes in this Matter 


from flue-dust and fine ores, appears to have attained the 
maximum of simplicity, the operation consisting merely 
of mixing with solution and pressing into shape. Esti. 
mates of probable cost, if the operation were carried om 
upon a scale such as would suit a large blast-furnace plant 
yielded as the outside figure jo cents per ton, inclusive 
of depreciation, repairs and interest on plant. 

The inventor of this process has certainly made a great 
advance in the art of briquetting these difficult materials 
at a minimum cost and with maximum simplicity of plant 
It is not difficult to predict a very large application oj 
this process in the United States, as soon as the behavior 
of the briquettes 
in the blast furnace 
has been 
The satisfac- 
tory running of sim 
ilar briquettes mn 
European blast fur- 
naces 


proved 
very 


appears ti 
leave no doubt upon 
this phase of the 
question also, The 
process was (liscov- 
ered in 1908 by Dr 
Schumacher, who 
observed _ what 
strong cementing properties were acquired by the flue dust 
when mixed with a small amount of certain salt solutions 
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Production of Pig Iron in Canada in 1911 


The American Iron and Steel Association has received 
direct from the manufacturers the statistics of the pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada in the calendar year 1911, 
in gross tons. The figures are as follows: 

The total production of all kinds of pig iron in Canada 
in 1911 amounted to 824,345 gross tons, against 740,210 tons 
in Ig10, an increase of 84,135 tons, or over II.3 per cent 
The production in 1911 was much the largest in the history 
of the Dominion. Of the total production in 1911 799,716 
tons were made with coke and 24,629 tons with charcoal, 
coke and electricity, etc. 

The production of pig iron in Canada in the last 18 
years is given below, in gross tons. Spiegeleisen and ferro- 
manganese are included. For all these years the statistics 
given have been compiled by the American Iron and Steel 
Association. 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 
Ms wean 44,791 To eee 86,090 1906......-541,957 
. erryee 37,82 Ps ceteris 244,976 ROT ous. ss 581,146 
Me seaden 60,030 See 319,557 1908 ....-+8 563,672 
Pe Sisckns 53,796 S98: xv esi 265,418 SOOP ss cne 677,090 
ar 68,755 99064... 0060 270,942 1910....0+. 740,210 
MR ss adias 94,077 OB. cise 468,003 1911. 824,34 


ol 


The International Motor Company, manufacturer ° 
Mack and Saurer trucks, announces that it has acquire 
the properties of the Hewitt Motor Truck Company, tak- 
ing over all the business commencing March 1. Sales 
and executive departments on that date were amalgamated 
with the International Motor Company whose headquat- 
ters are at Broadway and Fifty-seventh street, New York 
City, with works at Allentown, Pa., Plainfield, N. J, and 
New York City. The range of sizes which this organ’ 
tion offers includes every variation in live road capacity 
ranging from 1500 Ibs. to 10 tons. The Hewitt trucks have 
won a high reputation in the last few years in the service 
of wholesale coal dealers, lumber merchants, and eng 
neering contracting firms, and their acquisition = 
strengthens the line of heavy duty trucks offered by ths 
company. 
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Sulphur Increase in Annealing 
Results of an Investigation Dealing with Steel Castings 


BY E, F. CONE 


Ther - heen some diversity of opinion on the ques- 
. steel in annealing takes up sulphur into its 
Whether the fact that it does is generally 
‘t, the following short study may prove of 


tion 
compos 


accept 
ene ihe steel foundries in the East use a type of 
pit a in which the castings, sometimes large and 
smal] ones together, are brought up to the required tem- 
perature, soaked the requisite length of time, and then 
allowed to cool slowly. The fuel in general use is bit- 


uminous coal. Drillings taken from test bars attached 
to castings in such an annealer showed a higher sulphur 
content than the original steel, and so a few tests were 
to determine the extent of this absorption. 

It is the custom of the United States Navy to require 
108 hours for the complete annealing of anchors, a period 
much longer than that required in the regular practice for 


run 





steel castings. Drillings from a few anchors thus an- 
nealed were taken with the following results: 
Cup Analysis Annealed Bars 
Heat Per Cent. Sulphur. Per Cent. Sulphur. Increase. 
0.045 0.051 0.006 
0.036 0.052 0.016 
0.040 0.051 0.011 
— 0.068 t 4 065 0.027 
AVETARE. 0. cc ee eee Ne + Cee Oe chee ee eee 0.015 
\n annealed test bar 1 x 3 x 8 in., of average heat treat- 
ment, was then machined so as to remove 1/16 in. at a 
time and these shavings were analyzed, the regular scale 
being discarded. The sulphur analyses were as follows: 
Orig Outer 
Sul Surf. 1/16 in. % in. 3/16 in. % in, 5/16 in. % in. 7/16in. % in. 
0.034 0.136 0.053 6.046 0.039 0.036 0.036 0.036 0.036 0.036 


Mixed drillings taken from this bar by simply drilling 
into it with a flat drill gave 0.059 per cent. sulphur. The 
total length of time to which this steel was exposed to 


the coal smoke and gases was thirty hours. 

Fight annealed broken physical test pieces from loco- 
motive engine frames of the same annealing were then 
drilled on the outside and on the inside about 4% in. from 
the outside of the original bar, and analyzed for ecompari- 


son. The sulphur results follow: 





Original Annealed Maximum 
Heat analysis. Outside. % in. Inside. increase. 
0.045 0.056 0.044 0.011 
0.042 0.056 0.045 0.014 
0.037 0.050 0.040 0.013 
0.041 0.058 0.040 0.017 
0.049 0.062 0.053 0.013 
0.041 0.060 0.052 0.029 
0.050 0.063 0.046 0.013 
0.041 0.063 0.048 0.022 
Average increeQBs. vcs. d60 52 Fake ee ee ee 0.016 
Then from six annealed test bars from the same an- 


nealer drillings were taken from all over one side to the 
‘pth of about Y-in. and mixed. These same bars were 

drilled in the fractured section about % in. from the 
‘urface and drillings mixed and analyzed for comparative 


[he sulphur increases were as follows: 


Original 

analysis. % in. Surface. ¥Y, in. Inside. 
0.036 0.051 0.036 
0.035 0.055 0.038 
0.036 0.052 0.037 
0.036 0.056 0.035 
0.036 0.040 0.035 
0.039 0.044 0.040 


‘s evident from the above data that the absorption 
ur by steel castings is considerable, depending, of 
nm pon the length of time they are exposed to the 


nc upon the quality of coal. The grade of steel 


¢ 1 
er 


/ in the above tests was acid open hearth, and 
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Chicago Prices of Old Car Wheels 


The following table gives the average monthly prices, 
per ton of 2240 Ib., of old car wheels at Chicago, averaged 
from weekly quotations in The Jron Age, for the past 12 
years: 

1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904 1905. 


January ..... $22.50 $16.00 $16.20 $24.00 $13.20 $16.56% 
February .... 24.00 16.50 17.25 24.00 14.12% 16.37 
March .....:. 24.00 16.50 18.25 24.00 14,50 15.75 
RR caves 24.00 16.50 19.00 24.00 14.00 15.75 
BS cubase 24.00 16.50 19.90 22.87% 13.12 14.81% 
PORE ova kvus 20.25 16.50 20.62% 21.75 11.24 14.25 
TO iy neues 18.00 16.50 21.00 21.50 10.62% 14.37 
August ...... 15.20 16.50 21.00 21.37 11.12% 14.95 
September ... 15.25 16.12% 21.00 20.25 11.10 15.62% 
October ..... 16.25 16.00 22.80 18.00 12.00 16.00 
November ... 15.40 15.75 24.00 15.75 14,25 17.10 
December ... 15.75 15.62% 24.00 13.00 16.25 18.75 
1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
January ..... $19.00 $24.90 $19.10 $15.75 $18.37% $13.00 
February .... 19.00 23.50 16.93 15.25 17.75 13.00 
March... 04.0 18.60 23.8734 15.50 14.68% 17.00 13.25 
fer 18.75 25.00 13.60 14.50 16.50 13.25 
oe 19.00 25.20 12.87% 14.81% 15.75 12.75 
FORS > cccisccx: See 25.37% 13.00 15.65 15.50 12.55 
JOP sce aciicss 20D 24.25 13.30 16.00 14.81% 12.50 
August ...... 18.50 24.50 15.50 16.25 14.50 12.85 
September ... 19.75 24.50 15.50 18.05 14.00 12.81% 
October ....: 19.31% 24.40 15.25 18.31% 14.00 12.50 
November ... 22.60 23.00 15.50 18.50 13.50 12.10 
December .... 25.00 22.00 16.00 18.50 13.50 13.06% 


Elliott Cresson Gold Medal Awards 


By recommendation of the Committee on Science and 
the Arts of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Elliott Cresson gold medal, under the provision of the 
deed of trust from Elliott Cresson, has been awarded to 
nine eminent men, as follows: 

Alexander Graham Bell, of Washington, in recognition 
of “the value of his solution of the problem of the elec- 
trical transmission of articulate speech.” 

Samuel Wesley Stratton, of Washington, “distinguished 
and directive work in physical science and metrology and 
its application in the arts and industries.” 

Albert A. Michelson, of Chicago, “original and fruitful 
investigations in the field of physical optics.” 

Alfred Noble, of New York, “distinguished achieve- 
ments in the field of civil engineering.” 

Elihu Thomson, of Swampscott, Mass., “distinguished 
work in the industrial applications of electricity.” 

Edward Williams Morley, of West Hartford, Conn, 
“important contributions to chemical science.” 

Johann Friedrich Adolph Von Baeyer, of Munich, Ger- 
many, “the many important results of his extended re- 
search in organic chemistry and of his discovery of 
synthetic processes of great industrial value.” 

Sir William Crookes, of London, “important discoveries 
in inorganic and analytical chemistry and of his pioneer 
work on the discharge of electricity through gases.” 

Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, of London, “extended and 
important researches in the domains of inorganic, physical 
and industrial chemistry.” 


Copper Exports 
The sustained foreign demand for American copper is 
shown by the following table of exports from the United 
States by months since January, 1907, in tons of 2240 Ib.: 


1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 





= al sed averaged below 0.1 per cent. sulphur. The 
- ‘se length of time the castings were exposed to the 
“fat Was 30 hours. 

— “c evening of February 16 the Lunkenheimer Com- 
a ‘nati, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary by giv- 
ried _ r and dance to its 1500 employees and their 


‘ver 5000 were present. 











January ...... 31,229 29,357 26,699 19,190 33,019 17,039 
Febriary ..... 34,643 18,992 25,238 13,886 24,640 9,174 
ESAS ae cate 23,300 19,963 20,824 21,670 13,432 
Ags. ia5 si. eee 27,466 13,062 28,333 31,853 17,363 
We isces ees 26,655 20,832 31,473 22,640 9,036 
TOR codehess 30,074 23,430 33,774 29,999 16,470 
SiMe i cvs 34,955 22,875 35,046 17,840 14,774 
August ....... 29,018 27,876 22,916 25,906 13,458 
September 25,745 1,733 20,207 19,428 17,157 
OctoGer ....+- 21,904 27,917 23,876 21,962 29,161 
November 26,431 30,441 24,028 «19,346 34,087 
December 37,430 31,526 28,104 21,890 37,685 
12 months 336,506 301,590 301,657 290,193 228,836 
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Some Possibilities of Free Machine 1\..,\s 


A machine tool builder, in a letter di; 


results which would follow putting machi eo 
the free list, brings out two elements of merace | He 
argues that as wages in the shops would jn. itably : 
reduced, the difficulty of getting desirable } ys a: ap- 


prentices and as students of trade schools would be 
vastly increased. His other point is that thy 


ere cost of 
the designing department would be larger or else the 
salaries of designers would have to be smaller. for it 
would be necessary for the machine tool manufacturer 


to redouble his efforts to keep ahead of foreign com 
petitors in quality of product. | 

This matter of maintaining a high efficiency among 
the mechanics of the country is serious enough as it i 
to-day. The trade is not highly paid in comparison 
with others which require no more intelligence and 
generally less. According to the experiences of em. 
ployers the parents and the boys themselves, in casting 
about for a life work, are not naturally attracted ‘a 
the mechanic’s trade. Presuming that it promises mA 
great prospect of advancement as others, the boy looks 
upon it with disfavor because it involves overalls and 
not quite presentable hands. The standard of the Amer- 
ican youth in many families seems to call for a differ- 
ent class of work. In a very great percentage of cass 
the boy makes a mistake in this judgment, but the fact 
remains that such is his attitude, and in it he is fre- 
quently backed up by his parents.. Employment in a 
store or office is more to his taste, even ‘though his 
chances of getting ahead to a real success in life are 
probably less. As compared with most other trades 
that of the machinist would seem to be an attractive 
one, excepting that it is not well paid, considering the 
ability required. To reduce the financial attraction 
would produce a condition very much more difficult to 
overcome in recruiting the new generation of machin- 
ists. 

As for the designing department, the argument is 
easily followed. Curiously enough the common opir- 
ion is that the American machine tool builder could 
not afford to spend as much money on this department 
if the price of his product had to be lowered. If this 
idea should be followed out the error would be a fatal 
one. The foreign builder has succeeded in producing 
machinery which would appeal to the American user 
only because our machinery has been copied to minute 
details. His hope is that American buyers will be glad 
to take a practical duplicate of an American machine 
at a lower price than that at which the domestic product 
can be sold. Probably in a great many cases the usef 
of machinery would prefer to pay more money fot 
equipment built in his own country; but doubtless the 
invasion would meet with sufficient success to make 
serious inroads on the market here. The only way the 
Americans would be able to meet this competition 
would be to keep their machines always a little better 
than those which have been copied. To do this would 
require a continued, concentrated effort on the part of 
designing departments, which surely could be no smaller 
and probably would have to be larger. The cost would 
have to be regulated by the salaries paid the men who 
do this work. 

Consequently, not only would free machine tools 
make the mechanical trade less attractive to the boy. 
but this branch of mechanical engineering would 4 
peal less to the young man about to enter upon an e 
gineering course. Considering the case in its broadest 
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e placing of machine tools on the free list 
practically no good to anybody in the country. 
machine tools might get some part of their 
: a little cheaper, but the loss to these same 
lirectly and indirectly would be greater than 


Stee! in Box Car Construction 


early days of steel car construction, when the 
( steel and wooden cars were being canvassed, 
hought that the box car was more or less in the 
iss as the gondola or hopper, but the actual 
evelopment was that the latter became almost general 
W it the steel box car receiving much attention. A 
very large proportion of box cars built in recent years, 
; course, have had steel underframes, which gave a 
consumption of steel amounting to several tons 

nex Cat 

Serious attention is now being directed to the all- 
teel_ box The Pennsylvania Railroad, for in- 
tance, is building 300 of a pattern it has developed, and 
ome of the steel car builders have worked out com- 
plete designs for all-steel box cars. It is recognized 
that the case of the steel box car is much more com- 
plicated than was that of the steel hopper or gondola, 
for in the latter the stresses to be resisted were fairly 
well understood, and the requisite strength for different 
members could be computed with considerable con- 
fidence. With the steel box car the question is one of 
stiffness and of resistance to various forms of abuse, 
without there being available any definite information 
as to the comparative value of wood and steel. 

Steel has been entering by degrees, rather than sud- 
box car construction. The use of steel 
inderframes has become familiar, but it may not be 
so generally known that the all-steel roof has lately 

find favor. Instead of building the car 
wooden top, and a galvanized corrugated 
sheet rain protection underneath the wood, a prac- 
ically all-steel roof is being used in some quarters, 
the entire top being steel except for a wooden run- 
ing board along the center for the convenience of 
the train This steel roof is not only pro- 
tection against weather but is its own support. Such 
a box car roof weighs about a ton, or about four times 
s much as the steel sheets used in ordinary box car 
‘onstruction to keep out the weather. The New York 
Central Lines are now having built several thousand 
box cars with all-steel roofs. These cars, which of 

'rse are steel underframed, will leave only the sides, 

ls and floors of wood. 

it is not altogether certain to what class of mills 

orders for box car material will fall—when the 
“rcers do come. There has long been a twilight zone 

‘ween the plate mills and the jobbing sheet mills, 

‘ing material thinner than 3/16 inch thick, but not 
ner than No, 12 gauge, which is about 7/64 inch 

Sometimes the one class of mills obtains an 
cr falling in this intermediate zone, and sometimes 

ther class, while the distribution of orders fre- 
‘ently varies according to market conditions prevail- 
“gin the two industries. The jobbing mills will prob- 

‘laim the preference in the case of material for 

‘ cars, since No. 12 gauge shows promise of being a 
for this construction, and the claim is made 
“at it is difficult to roll a wide plate flat enough for 
“purpose in a plate mill, while jobbing mill practice 


car. 


denly, into 


begun to 


with a 


hands. 
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makes this relatively easy. Some of the plate mills, 
however, may find it possible to improve their practice 
when they see that there is a prospect for a large ton- 
nage of this particular class of material. 


Mishandling Machinery in Ocean Transit 


Manufacturers of machinery make vigorous com- 
plaint of damage in transit to machines shipped to 
European ports. The percentage of loss on this route 
is very much greater than that which occurs to ship- 
ments in this country or to Australia, South America 
and other more distant points. 

Methods of handling expensive machinery at the 
docks of the European steamship companies, both at 
the American and European terminals, are particularly 
careless, even grossly so. It has been claimed that the 
American manufacturers have not been sufficiently 
careful in boxing or crating machinery and consular 
reports have laid much emphasis on this fact, but on 
the other hand a recent statement from the Govern- 
ment is to the effect that the machinery builders of this 
country now excel in this respect. As a matter of fact, 
the transportation companies have always blamed the 
loss of machinery to the boxing. 

American manufacturers who ship machinery 
abroad have given the matter of protection in transit 
very serious study. In many cases they have called in 
experts to evolve methods. But no protection can 
saye machines that are handled without regard to their 
safety, in dropping them into the holds of vessels. The 
winch operator is not careful in bringing them to the 
bottom of the fall with reasonable gentleness. In un- 
loading, the boxes are shot down an incline and then 
propelled across a dock by the impact of another piece 
of heavy freight following close after them. It is even 
charged that in some countries dock hands deliberately 
mishandle American machines as a sort of protective 
tariff for machinery manufacturers among their fellow 
countrymen. Protests and complaints to the shipping” 
agents and the steamship companies have little effect, 
and the recovery of damages is well nigh impossible. 
A guarantee that the machinery has not been injured 
during its journey from the home factory to the steam- 
ship dock is demanded. Apparently some method of 
inspection or watching will be necessary before this 
exasperating loss to the builder and serious incon- 
venience to the customer can be stopped. 


Saving on Part Carload Shipments 


In one of the manufacturing districts of the United 
States, where a considerable number of metal working 
plants in related lines of production are located close 
together and largely along a single belt line, it has 
been a fact well recognized by all of them, for some 
years past, that their customers were to a considerable 
extent the same. For example, when a sizable con- 
tract was let for equipping some new shop, mill or 
factory, certain items were pretty apt to be distributed 
around among the manufacturers in this district. As 
a result, fhere has come to be a good deal of co-opera- 
tion between them in aiding one another to secure new 
business. 

Recently one company engaged an expert traffic 
manager to look after its increasing volume of ship- 
ments; and in looking around for opportunities of sav- 
ing money on freight it occurred to him to ascertain 
whether combinations of less-than-carload shipments 
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could not be effected with some of the neighboring 
concerns on freight destined for common points. Ac- 
cordingly, he made a series of visits among them, with 
a view to ascertaining some of the orders that they 
then had in hand and checking off on a list of his own 
concern’s impending deliveries various combinations 
that might be considered. Where sales had been made 
to the same customers, as proved to be the case in a 
surprising number of instances, the deliveries sched- 
uled were usually identical; and this facilitated such 
an arrangement. It also developed, in many other 
cases, that, where neighboring plants had nothing or- 
dered from the same concern, they did have freight 
for some user in the vicinity, and this also enabled 
combination shipments to be arranged, as haulage by 
team or autotruck at the other end was ordinarily in- 
volved in any event. In loading it was sometimes 
necessary to deliver by wagon from one plant to an- 
other, although the saving on loads of any size made 
it cheaper to pay a small switching charge. 

This system worked out so well that the plants 
chiefly interested, with others that have asked to “come 
in,’ are now considering the establishment of a com- 
mon traffic bureau, as they have found various addi- 
tional means of co-operating in respect to obtaining 
cars, tracing shipments, collecting claims for over- 
charge or damage, etc., and material benefits have re- 
sulted. The railroad companies also give them con- 
siderably better treatment all around and are, in fact, 
disposed to encourage the movement. It has enabled 
them to handle the outbound shipments with less cars 
and also obviated a great deal of friction and ill-feeling 
due to previous misunderstandings or apparent neg- 
lect, charges of favoritism, etc. Traffic associations 
among shippers are, of course, nothing new; but the 
idea which led up to the co-operation above mentioned 
seems to be capable of application in many different 
ways and therefore has suggestive value. 


Underwood Metal Schedule Supplement 


In its issue of January 25, printed the day follow- 
ing the introduction of the Underwood bill reducing 
the duties in the Metal Schedule of the Payne tariff 
act, The Iron Age gave its readers the full text of the 
bill. Side by side with the proposed ad valorem duties, 
for ready comparison, were printed those now in force. 
which are chiefly specific, together with their ad val- 
orem equivalents figured from the import statistics of 
last year. No other publication of this information in 
this form has been made, and our Supplement contain- 
ing it has therefore been in demand in the iron and 
steel and metal working trades. A limited number of 
copies can still be sent to subscribers who desire them. 


Correspondence 


Competition of Foreign Welded Steel Pipe 


To the Editor: \n your report of the hearings before 
the Senate Finance Committee on the proposed reduc- 
tion of tariff duties on iron and steel products, a state- 
ment is made by D. J. Driscoll, of the Delaware Seamless 
Tube Company, as follows: 


The pioneer and leader in the manufacture of seamless stee! 
tubing is Germany. She has developed and brought its manufacture 
to a high state of perfection, and the length of time she has been 
manufacturing has trained a great number of hands skilled in the 
att. This fact, together with her low labor cost, which is about 
one-third of what it is in this country, enables her to produce tubes 
at a cost so low that she competes with us, even with the present 
duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
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Not long ago I had the opportunity of visiting |< lead- 
ing Germany mills and, except for Mr. Driscoll’. estimate 


of labor costs abroad, which I think is a little low, in view 
of recent wage advances, | agree very thoroughly with his 
statement of the facts. ; ; 

Furthermore, they apply far more than is 


é H generally 
supposed to welded steel pipes and tubing also. As an 
illustration of this I will cite a visit just paid to a large 


hydroelectric plant of the Northwest, situated about j20 
miles from the Atlantic seaboard. From the intake at the 
dam to the power house there were used 5848 ft. of wood 
stave pipe from the Pacific Coast Pipe Company, 3100 ft 
of lock bar pipe from the East Jersey Pipe Company and 
2233 ft. of welded steel pipe, for the zone of extremely 
high pressures, terminating at a surge tank, which was 
purchased from Thyssen & Co., Miitheim-Ruhr, Germany. 
This pipe had to be earried in barges down the Ruhr and 
Rhine rivers to one of the North Sea ports, trans- 
shipped to a steamer for New York, carried by rail to 
Buffalo, by lake to Marquette, Mich., and again by rail to 
its destination. I do not think that price had much to 
do with this purchase. The pipe was bought on quality, 
and from what I saw of similar installations abroad | 
would have made the same recommendation that the engi- 
neer in charge of this construction work did. But the 
fact that such pipe can be laid down at a profit to Ger- 
man manufacturers, when destined for a point so far in 
the interior of the United States, shows what the possi- 
bilities are. I believe that the facts presented by Mr. 
Driscoll, with similar testimony, cannot be given too care- 
ful consideration. C. A. Tupper. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 2, 1912. 


Business Men Appeal to Government 


The following resolutions, presented by W. H. Stack- 
house, Springfield, Ohio, were adopted February 28 at a 
meeting of business men and manufacturers, held in Cin- 
cinnati, under the auspices of the Business Men’s Club, 
after hearing addresses by ex-Senator J. B. Foraker and 
others: 


Recognizing that capital and labor constitute essential parts of 
industry that without their friendly co-operation neither can 
prosper, both being interdependent, and, also recognizing the further 
fact that both industrial and labor combinations, operating under 
proper restrictions, are necessary to the successful conduct of our 
country’s constantly increasing volume of business, be it 

Resolved, That in our opinion the present apprehension of our 
country’s enormous commercial interests, caused by the general de- 
pression during the last few years, makes of paramount importance 
the vigorous co-operation of all engaged in commerce and industry, 
the rank and file of employers and employees: 

1. To differentiate between the corrupt practices on the part 
of a few as against the sound business policies of the large majority 

2. To abate the present method of indiscriminate attacks upon 
all industry because of the obviously dishonest methods of the few. 

3. To prevent the great body of honest business from being 
crippled because of the dishonest acts of the small minority. , 

4. To induce the governmental authorities to co-operate wit! 
them in stimulating all industry by the enactment of equitable 
remedial legislation, constructive in character, specific in its pro 
visions and sufficiently comprehensive in scope to cover the legal 
operations of all industrial and labor combinations under prope 
safeguards, including governmental supervision and regulation, and 
be it 

Further Resolved, That we impress upon the agents of the 
Government their paramount duty to the whole people, which 's 1 
promote progress and prosperity consistent with sound and com- 
servative business ideas and methods. 


and 


Proposed Commission on Industrial Relations 


The recommendation of President Taft that an industrial 
commission be appointed by Congress to investigate the 
relations of employers and employees in the United States, 
has been embodied in a bill, which has been introduced in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives at W ashing- 
ton. It provides for the Commission on Industrial rd 
tions, consisting of nine persons to be appointed by 
President, including not less than two employers and two 
representatives of organized labor. The commission !S au- 
thorized “to hold sittings and public hearings anywhere 
in the United States, to send for persons and: papers, ” 
administer oaths, to summon’ and compel the attendee 
of witnesses and to compel testimony, and to employ ee 
secretaries, experts, stenographers and other assistants 
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necessary to carry out the purposes for which 
smission is created, and to authorize its members 
iployees to travel in or outside the United States 
isiness of the commission.” 
scope of the commission’s work is indicated in the 
mmission shall inquire into the general condition of labor, 
in the principal industries of the United States, and es- 
those which are carried on in corporate forms; inte 
elations between employers and employees; into the ef- 
ydustrial conditions on public welfare and into the rights 
d ers of the community to deal therewith; into the growth 
‘tions of employers and of wage earners and the effect of 
.ciations upon the relations between employers and em- 
ees: into the extent and results of methods of collective bar- 
into any methods which have been tried in any State or 
en countries for maintaining mutually satisfactory relations 
between employees and employers; into methods for avoiding or 
adjusting labor disputes, through peaceful and conciliatory media- 
, and negotiations; into the scope and methods and resources of 
bureaus of labor and into possible ways of increasing their 
scefulness. The commission shall seek to discover and to point 
inderlying causes of dissatisfaction in the industrial situa- 


gaining 


existing 


[he commission is required to make a final report to 
Congress within three years, and partial reports in its first 
and second years. 


From Ore to Woven Wire Fencing 


One of the most elaborate of recent illustrated presenta- 
tions of iron and steel making is given in a series of 31 
heavy sheets, 934 x 12% in., tied with cord, making the 
equivalent of a considerable volume. The publication 
issues from the office of Frank Baackes, general sales 
agent of the American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, 
and is an illustrated lecture delivered by John W. Meaker, 
Jr., manager of the woven wire fence department of that 
company, before the Retail Hardware Association of Ili- 
nois. The text is a description of the various processes 
beginning with the ore in the Lake Superior district and 
ending with wire fencing. There are 91 illustrations, cover- 
ing the mining of the ore, its transportation and unload- 
ing, and the operations of the blast furnace, Bessemer 
steel works, blooming mill, rod mill and all the various 
steps in the processes of wire mills and fencing plants. 
rhere has been an excellent selection of subjects for illus- 
tration and the views are clear and effectively grouped. 


Iron and Steel Works Directory 


lhe American Iron & Steel Association, 261 South 
lourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. announces the publica- 
tion of its Second Supplement to the Directory to the 
lron and Steel Works of the United States, which brings 
lown to the close of rort all essential details concerning 
new iron and steel plants which have been completed or 
undertaken since the appearance Of the complete Directory 
of 1908 It also gives important changes that have since 
taken place in the ownership and equipment of plants that 
have previously been described. It further contains a com- 
plete list of the blast furnaces in this country that were 
in existence or were under construction at the end of 
‘911, whether built or undertaken since the appearance 
‘tthe Directory of 1908 or previously. Supplementary 
to the information concerning blast furnaces is a new 
department devoted to electrical and ferroalloy plants 
which are identified with the iron trade or are largely 


dependent upon it. The price of this Supplement is $5 
per COP) 


Republic Iron & Steel Company Dividend Passed 


_ Chairman John A. Topping, of the Republic Iron & 
cel Company, made public the following statement on 
M nday, February 26: 
 \t-a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, held February 26, 1912, it 
‘as unanimously decided to defer payment of the quarterly 
ae of 14 per cent. on the preferred stock, due and 
aot April 1, as present and prospective earnings are 
su eae to warrant full payment, and it was the judg- 
ment of the committee ,thatetinder existing conditions of 
busi ‘ness, tariff untcertaifities and political agitation, it was 
' the interest of the stockholders to conserve the com- 
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pany’s cash assets. The company is operating at approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. ef capacity, and if current prices are 
maintained they will insure a profit. The net quick assets 
are approximately $12,500,000, which places the company 
in a strong position and will enable it to carry through 
such improvements as are necessary; and when normal 
conditions of business return the earning power of the 
property will be sufficient to discharge its dividend obliga- 
tions.” 

The company’s statement for the second half of 1911, 
published about one month ago, showed that the net profit 
applicable to dividends was $76,000 less than the $875,000 
required for six months’ dividends on the preferred stock. 
In the corresponding period of 1910 the net profits were 
$392,000 more than amount of the preferred dividends. 
For the entire calendar year 1911 the net profits were 
about $200,000 in excess of preferred dividend require- 
ments. 


Longevity Records for Motor Trucks 


Convincing evidence of long service for a motor truck 
is’ offered by the International Motor Company in the 
fact that the first Saurer truck, manufactured at Arbon, 
Switzerland, by Adolph Saurer as an experimental machine 
for transporting embroidery machines Over the Alps in 
1804, is still in active service at the Arbon plant. The 17 
years’ service is mentioned particularly because the depre- 
ciation factor, sometimes placed at 15 per cent., is widely 
regarded as indefinite owing to the short period of exist- 
ence for the great majority of motor trucks now in use. 
Incidentally it is claimed, partly doubtless on the basis 
of the pioneer work of Adolph Saurer that the Saurer 
and Mack trucks are the oldest in point of service of amy 
machines on the market. It is not generally apprehended 
that the commercial motor vehicle has had an estimated 
growth in three years of at least 500 per cent. 

The International Motor Company also claims that the 
Mack truck built in Brooklyn in 1900 at the original plant, 
that of the Mack Bros. Motor Car Company, as a sight- 
seeing bus constructed for Isaac Harris, Brooklyn, and 
used by him in Prospect Park, that city, has passed through 
a number of users’ hands and for seven or eight years has 
continued its history as a passenger vehicle in service m 
large cities of the East. About four years ago it was sold 
by its owner to a firm in Tucson, Arizona, which con- 
verted it into a freight carrying vehicle, and to-day, after 
12 years’ service, this original Mack truck, it is stated, is 
still in active commission. 


A Good Pumping Engine Record 


A remarkable performance of a 10,000,000-gal. Worth- 
ington pumping engine installed at Fall River, Mass., was 
recently noted in the annual report of John W. Moran, 
chief engineer of the Fall River water works. It appears 
that the engine ran 8599 out of a possible 8760 hr. in the 
year, or 98.1 per cent. of the time, and that the yearly duty, 
including every pound of coal burned at the station, was 
90 2/3 million ft.-lb. under pumping conditions varying 
from a 3% million to 11 million gal. per hour. Mr. Moran 
reports that he returned to the water board for the year 
1910 $2,963.07 in coal saved, as compared to the best pre- 
vious year in the history of the station, and that there was 
a saving in 1911 over 1910 of $504.70. This he has figured 
out to mean that after paying the interest on the original 
investment, he can establish a sinking fund at 3 per cent. 
and retire the cost of the ne in about 18 yr. 


A New Ore Beiquettina Plant.—The Northwestern 
Iron Company, Mayville, Wis., completed in the latter 
part of 1911 the building of a four-kiln Gréndal plant for 
the briquetting of iron ore. It has a capacity of about 400 
tons a day. These briquettes are made from a mixture 
of flue dust and of Mayville ore taken from the con- 
pany’s own mine. The amount of flue dust has varied 
from 25 to 75 per cent. As originally installed the kilns 
are provided with two combustion chambers. It is now 
proposed to provide a third combustion chamber for each 
and this work is now under way. Hamilton & Hansell, New 
York, designed and built the plant. They are also con- 
sulting engineers for the erection of a briquetting plant at 
the Moose Mountain mine in Ontario. Alex Laughlin & 
Company, Pittsburgh, have the construction contract. 








Pig Iron Production 


Considerable Gain in February 


March 1 Active Capacity 2500 Tons a Day 
More than that of February 1 


With a net gain of seven in active blast furnaces in 
the month, February, with but 29 days, showed a greater 
pig iron output than January—the figures being 2,100,815 
and 2,057,911 gross tons respectively, or 72,442 tons a day 
last month, against 66,384 tons in January. Steel works 
furnaces contributed almost all of the increase in output, 
the Steel Corporation making a net gain of five in furnaces 
active, while the independent companies made a net gain 
of three. The merchant furnace list showed a net loss of 
one in the month. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with January, IQII, is as 
follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons. 


Steel works. Merchant. Total. 
Pe SORE Sick ee ce hse eeat 42,349 21,741 64,090 
EE 6 cc Deets ata a a ce ae ee 48,970 21,066 70,036 
P= 5:0 Nise ahaigee 9% are ors s nie.6/s vistors oie 47,805 21,031 68,836 
EE a Src cin ahhh GB a 05 9d ane aa 42,270 18,809 61,079 
ER Fc hits b> $45 wes was SBMS eM 42,708 16,877 59,585 
ND kita ben's Ses ans aw dee 42,472 15,369 57,841 
PE, ine sanire wrorn we a ymgis ita ng we 47,120 15,030 62,150 
I iin no u's wep ric Hapa 49,696 16,207 65,903 
ov cee wu ei scpeceuee end Nee 17,460 67,811 
NE. Sion on on rc hv ds se awe en 48,430 18,218 66,648 
NE 6b nese sg Maa cae 46,885 19,027 65,912 
I MN on cnc bata OG a0 Gl 47,844 18,540 66,384 
POS Sik cant avee sts. sa cee 18,960 72,442 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of all coke 
and anthracite furnaces in February and the four months 
preceding : F 
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Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons. 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jai Fel 
(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 da 9 dave) 
New York -........ 122,680 122,051 126,687 118,7 19.4 
it SANE nos onde ¢ tee eee. ee te es ay rae 
Lehigh Valley ... 85,958 78,379 73,085 66,4 0 1p 
Schuylkill Valley .. 55,716 59,058 68,373 70,: 
Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val. 37,687 40,158 39,818 41, 41.1 
Pittsburgh district.. 529,872 478,623 474,266 495.0 5" 44 
Shenango Valley 92,997 95,205 99,483 117,9 118163 
West. Penn. ...... 101,030 87,689 103,138 106,708  j00's<> 
Maryland, Virginia =e 
and Kentucky ... 55,768 51,659 48,501 45,716 38,393 
Wheeling district -. 100,529 91,172 104,549 121'561 i}7’so 
Mahoning Valley .. 228,248 208,991 210,903 218,22) 24.200 
Central and North - 
aes Reopens 135,004 137,796 141,341 140,022 159.5 
Hocking Valley, way 
Hanging Rock 
and S. W. Ohio. 24,750 22,089 23,680 32,495 34,627 
Chicago district 288,581 288,274 268,362 245,046 250333 
Mich., Minn., Mo., et 
Wis., Col., Wash. 68,064 58,398 73,707 69,351 65,199 
Alabama .......... 150,219 . 153,901 161,884 145,830 137'79 
Tenn., Georgia and ce 
EGS 255 e teu wy <cste 25,044 25,990 25,493 22,938 24,438 
se 2,102,147 1,999,433 2,043,270 2,057,911 2,100,815 


Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States Stee! 
Corporation and the various independent steel companies 
show the following totals of product month by month. 
Only steel-making iron is included in these figures, to- 
gether with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and ferrosilicon 
These last, while stated. separately, are also included in 
the columns of “total production.” 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 


-——Pig.Total production ——, ferromanganese. 
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1910 1911 1912 1910 1911 1912 
January ....1,773,201 1,128,448 1,483,153 19,538 8.360 22,622 
February ...1,620,539 1,185,782 1,550,995 21,396 12,821 15,9590 
March ... «< LJ EOaLa:. LgbhOAIOD o><.0s05 ne Bese ROurOe ~ vkass 
RO xvi ite 1:669,898 1;456,848 ..i3233% Za,c04 10,657 —...... 
OS eee 1,619;263. - 1,810,376. .cssiced 26,5a° 13,642 ...... 
RN” occ awats 1,849,112 U,261, 241: vc cwsua's 27,680 22,611 ...... 
rer 1,462,689 1,316,646 ....cikes aaas 17,067 .... 
pT eee 1,442,572 1,460;610 . 'Scvesks 25,090 24,579 :..... 
September ...1,410,221 1,490,898 ........ PRO REESE Foc de ce 
October ow det i PiGSt. 1, SOGBE4 5... ican 500 19,697 » 5..\++.. 
November ...1,242,804 1,452,907 ........ 9,032 19,678 ...... 
December LTR RTS TSS si eee Ea, iee 20,698 ici... 
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Diagram of Daily Average roduction by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United. States from er 1, 1907, to March I, 
‘0 


1912; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local No. 2 


undry Iron 


at Chicago District Furnace 











sacity in Blast March 1 and February | 


ving table shows the daily capacity of fur- 
March 1 and February 1: 


and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
Total ~——Mar. 1——, -———Feb. 1——, 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of stacks. in blast. per day. in blast. per day. 








ios 11 3561 10 3441 

Work: .ence 3 618 3 591 

7 0 0 0 0 

y 22 10 2475 9 2104 

inet 3 ] 100 1 100 

slle¥<ieecs oe 8 2090 9 2310 

1ehanna... 7 2 608 2 $22 

Jolley. sane 10 5 811 5 811 

District.... 49 a4 18,278 40 17,432 

Sniecel .. < ce aneenel 4 3 335 4 610 

S Valley...... 20 12 4047 13 4128 

Pennsylvania 27 14 3736 15 3765 

Morviand : i .sk de sheen 4 2 594 2 566 

\ istrict < skeen 14 11 4055 11 4015 

M g Valley .... 24 20 7855 18 7240 

( nd Northern. 23 16 5805 14 5365 
Val., Hanging 

« S. W. Ohio. 15 8 1195 8 1130 

» oneal 31 23 8827 20 8165 

Cn oars re ye 2 1 120 2 135 

M Vis. and Minn.. 10 5 1127 6 1366 

| Mo. and Wash. 8 3 1017 3 1034 

23 6 780 7 910 

peeks 5 1 135 1 135 

tans 46 18 4650 18 4520 

ee 20 ¥ 822 6 708 

Potal.<: savantes 414 234 73,641 227 71,103 

\mong furnaces blown in in February were one Sus- 


uehanna at Buffalo, one Bethlehem in the Lehigh Valley, 
ne Monongahela and two Aliquippa in the Pittsburgh dis- 
ict, Niles and one Haselton in the Mahoning Valley, 

vburg and one Central at Cleveland, three South Chi- 
wo and one Gary in the Chicago district and Allen’s 
Creek in Tennessee. 

furnaces blown out include Brooke in the Schuylkill 
Valley, Soho in the Pittsburgh district, one Shenango in 
the Shenango Valley, Perry in Western Pennsylvania, 
\West End in Virginia, one South Chicago and one Gary 
n the Chicago district, and one Detroit in Michigan. 


Chart of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


ic fluctuations in pig iron production from January, 
07, to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
art. The figurés represented by the heavy line are those 
daily average production, by months, of coke and: an- 
ite iron. The two other curves on the chart represent 
nthly average prices of Southern No, 2 foundry pig iron 
| Cincinnati and of local No. 2 foundry iron at furnace 
hicago. They are based on the weekly market quota- 
lhe lron Age. . The-figures for daily average pro- 

ion are as follows: 





rage Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the 
‘tates by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons 

1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 1912. 

+ saa 71,149 33,918 57,975 84,148 56,752 66,384 

....73,038 37,163 60,976 85,616 64,090 72,442 

aceon 71,821 39,619 59,232 84,459 70,036 ...... 

<a 73,885 38,289 57,962 82,792 68,836 ...... 

toc 74,048 37,603 60,753 77,102 61,079" ...... 

-+++++74,486 36,444 64,656 ‘75,516 59,585. ...... 

«wy heen 72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 57,841 ...... 

Cust... «se sda 72,594 43,851 72,546 67,963 62,150 ...... 

> pter CT i. caanteeee 72,783 47,300 79,507 68,476 65,903 ...... 

OUEE . 0s sccm 75,386 50,554 83,856 67,520 67,811 ...... 

5 aah 60,937 51,595 84,917 63,659 66,648 ...... 

-o+e+ 39,818 $6,158" $5,022 57,849 65,912 ....<. 


The Record of Production 


f Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron.in the United. States 

Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons. 

1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 
205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 1,759,326 2,057,911 
2,045,068 1,077,740 1,707,340 2,397,254 1,794,509 2,100,815 
2,226,457 1,228,204 1,832,194 2,617,949 2,171,111 ....... 
2,216,558 1,149,602 1,738,877 2,483,763 2,064,086 ....... 
-,295,505 1,165,688 1,883,330 2;390,180 1,893,456 ....... 
“,234,575 1,092,131 1,930,866 2,265,478 1,787,566 ........ 
“255,660 1,218,129 2,103,431 2,148,442 1,793,068 ....... 
2,250,410 1,359,831 2,248,930 2,106,847 1,926,637 .:..... 
183,487 1,418,998 2,385,206 2,056,275 1,977,102 ....... 
336,972 1,567,198 2,599,541 2,093,121 2,102,147 ....... 
',828,125 1,577,854 2,547,508 1,909,780 1,999,433 ....... 
»234,279 1,740,912 2,635,680 1,777,817 2,043,270 ....... 


Penn Steel Castings & Machine Company, Chester, 
cntly cast a special steel stern post, 33 ft. high and 
ross. Metal from two open-hearth furnaces was 
and was poured with two 25-ton tadles. 
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S. T. Wellman & Son 


Announcement is made’of the new engineering firm of 
S. T. Wellman & Son (H. G. Wellman), with offices at 
8803 Euclid avenue, Cleveland. Probably no name is 
better known in connection with open hearth steel practice 
in the United States than that of ‘the head: of the firm. 
Mr. Wellman has been in California for the past four 
years, partly for rest and partly on business. He has given 
quite a little attention in that time to steel works engi- 
neering. Returning to Cleveland he decided to open an 
office to do a general business in steel works engineeting, 
with special attention to open hearth steel plants and their 
accessories. For 40 years Mr. Wellman has had to do 
with the construction or operation of open hearth steel 
works and his well known open hearth charging machine 
is in use in all the steel producing countries of the world. 
He is still chairman of the board of directors of the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Company, but the. business of the 
new firm is entirely distinct from that of the above com- 
pany. 


Tap and Screw Making.—The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will hold a meeting on the evening 
of March 12 in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York City, at which a paper 
will be presented on “Practical Problems in Tap and 
Screw Making” by Frank O. Wells, president and treas- 
urer Wells Brothers Company, Greenfield, Mass. The 
paper will deal with the importance of size and lead in 
the cost of assembling manufactured work, the practical 
limits of accuracy, reasons for abandoning the V-thread, 
the proper size of tap drills, the power required for tap- 
ping, the effect of lubricants on size and power, etc. A 
number of prominent tap makers have been invited to dis- 
cuss the subject. 


Tar for Open-Hearth Furnace, Fuel.—The Carnegie 
Steel Company is making experiments at one of its open- 
hearth furnaces at the North Sharon, Pa., works, using 
coal tar as fuel. The by-product coal tar is introduced 
into the furnace by compressed air. The matter is in a 
purely experimental stage, and nothing definite as to re- 
sults can be said at this time. 


What is called a frictionless drive covering a roller 
drive in which the driving roll has peripheral grooves fit- 
ting into similar grooves of the driven portion of the drive 
is treated at length in a paper by Charles E. Duryea, pre- 
sented before the Society of Automobile Engineers. A re- 
print of the paper in pamphlet form has been issued, and 
a copy can undoubtedly be had for the asking by addressing 
the Charles E. Duryea Company, Saginaw, Mich. The 
paper includes such topics as loss in roller drive, chain and 
shaft drive efficiency, life of the roller drive, material and 
manufacture of it and its history and usage. 


The Shenango Furnace Company, Pittsburgh and 
Sharpsville, Pa., presents in connections with its iron ore 
analysis booklet for 1912 a number of views illustrating 
the mining of Mesaba ore, its transportation and its smelt- 
ing. One of the boats shown is the Col. James M. Schoon- 
maker, which is 617 ft. long and has a capacity of 14,000 
tons of ore. The ores for which analyses are given are the 
Shenango, Tyrone, Webb and Whiteside, which are Bes- 
semer; Wilpen, Webb and Whiteside, which are non-Bes- 
semer, and the siliceous ores, Clifford and Antoine. 


Scully, Jones & Co., Railway Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, have been appointed exclusive sales agents in the 
Western territory for the Wilbraham-Green blower manu- 
factured by the Wilbraham-Green Blower Company, Potts- 
town, Pa.; also exclusive agents for the core ovens, brass 
furnaces and other foundry equipment manufactured by 
the J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Northern Iron Company, Port Henry, N. Y., 
through its engineers, Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. has awarded contracts in connection with its 
new blast furnace as follows: Plate and structural work, 
to the Union Boiler & Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa.; cast- 
ings, to the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company, 
Birdsboro, Pa. aa 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


Steel Corporation Buys Iron 
Also a Buyer of Steel Melting Scrap 


Pig Iron Production March | at the Rate of 
More than 27,000,000 Tons a Year 


The most important development of the week is the 
purchase by the Steel Corporation of round lots of 
heavy melting steel scrap and of both basic and Bes- 
semer pig iron. Scrap has been bought in both the 
Chicago and Pittsburgh districts, and basic and Bes- 
semer iron from Valley furnaces. Some basic iron 
may be bought in Eastern Pennsylvania, but nothing 
has been done as yet. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has bought 
15,000 tons of basic iron at close to $12.35 at Valley 
furnace, the iron being needed because cold weather 
cut down the output of its Aliquippa furnaces. A 
third furnace of this group will be started up next 
week. 

In view of these purchases and of 10,000 tons bought 
by another Pittsburgh steel company, basic iron is 
firmer and Valley furnaces are now asking $12.50. 

The February pig iron statistics reflect the increased 
output of steel products in that month of unusual 
handicaps to the entire industry. So great activity, 
under the serious drawbacks of this remarkable winter, 
it is argued, points to very heavy operations as open 
weather advances, and the past week has added weight 
to this reasoning. 

For the 29 days of February pig iron production 
was 2,100,815 tons, against 2,057,911 tons in the 31 days 
The daily average in February was 72,442 
The steel 
companies were responsible for 5,650 tons of this gain. 

That the Steel Corporation’s share of the country’s 


of January. 
tons, or 6,000 tons more than in January. 


business in steel is still unusual, as was the case in 
January, appears from the fact that last month it pro- 
duced 65,000 tons of pig iron more than in January, 
while the output of the independent steel companies 
was increased by but 3,000 tons. Five more Steel Cor- 
poration furnaces were in blast February 1 than on 
January 1; 3 more independent furnaces and 1 less 
merchant furnace, the net gain in active furnaces last 
month being 7 against 13 in January. A sixth Ensley 
furnace has been blown in this week by the Tennessee 
Company. 

The industry entered March with a pig iron output 
at the rate of 27,100,000 tons a year, including charcoal 
iron, which is almost up to the record for a year, 
27,300,000 tons in IgI0. 

The threat of an anthracite coal strike is more seri- 
ous and there is added the prospect of a disagreement 
over wages in the bituminous districts of the Central 
West. 
causes but a small reduction in pig iron output, as coke 
has very largely displaced anthracite at Eastern blast 
furnaces. The greatest hurt to the iron trade from any 


An anthracite strike, as experience has shown, 


coal strike is in the shutting down of consuming in- 


dustries. There is a more active effort in the past wee 
to accumulate coke and prices for promp\ 
have stiffened further. 

While new business recently has not been coming to 


shipment 


the mills at a satisfactory rate, some provucers, the 
leading interest in particular, make a more cheerful te. 
port this week as to specifications, and this is borne oy 
by steel works operations. 

The Carnegie Steel Company is adhering to 1.15¢. 
for structural steel at Pittsburgh, and another producer 
has followed. There is evidence of greater strength 
in shapes than in plates and the amount of new work 
in sight is large. The Great Northern has placed 3400 
tons more of bridge work, making a total of 7100 tons 
in two weeks. At Pittsburgh the new Monongahela 
hotel will take 8000 tons and the East End Savings & 
Trust Company building 6000 tons. 

The Standard Oil Company has been in the market 
for 5000 tons of tank plates. Early awards are ex- 
pected of four Pacific Mail steamers for which 30,000 
tons of plates and shapes will be needed. 

The Missouri Pacific has bought 12,000 tons of rails 
and the Rock Island is in the market for a considerable 
tonnage. The reported Santa Fe purchase is in reality 
only specifying for 15,000 tons of an old contract. 

The bar trade has been only moderately active, but 
consumers are receiving good shipments on the low 
priced contracts of October and November. It has de- 
veloped that in that movement Ic. on bars was shaded. 

The British coal strike has shown its first effect 
in this market in firmer prices for ferromanganese. 
English producers have had to bank their furnaces 
and shipments on contract are being curtailed. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year po. 
Mar. 6, Feb. 28, Feb. 7, Mar. 8 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912: 1912. 1912. 19)1. 
Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- 

CU o.5ick n¥ap ODE des Skee $14.85 $14.85 $14.85 $15.50 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

Che 5. sacks as chee ae 13.50 13.50 13.25 14.25 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 10.25 10.25 10.00 11.00 
Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 

CeO? 55 io scar ccas shale 4.00 14.00 14.00 15.50 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.25 
Basic, Valley furnace......... 12.40 12.25 12.25 13.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 14.90 14.90 14.90 15.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh ........ 13.40 13.40 13.40 14.40 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 15.75 15.75 16.00 17.50 

Billets, etc., er Gross Ton:: 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 23.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh 19.50 20.00 20,00 23.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh...... 26.50 26.50 28.00 28.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 22.40 22.40 22.40 25.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 25.00 25.00 25.00 29.00 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: ‘ 
Iron rails, Chicago............ 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 15.50 15.50 16.00 18.50 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.25 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 11.75 12.00 = 12.00 Aes 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 12.00 12.00 12.25 14,75 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago...... 10.50 10.50 10.50 12.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia... 117.50 11.75 11.75 14.00 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries im the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Mar. 6, Feb. 28, Feb. 7, Mar..8, 








Finished /ron and Steel, 1912. 1912. 1912. 191%. 
, p ito Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents, Cents. 
s vy, at mill... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
* tadolghia Oo eevan 1.25 1.25 1.27% 1.37% 
ttsburgh......cees 1.25 1.25 1:25 1.35 
hicage. +> seasenan 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.27% 
ttsburgh.......+-+ 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.40 
idewater, New York 1.26 1.26 1.31 1.56 
Pittsburgh. ....+-- 1.10 1.10 1.12% 1.40 
dewater, New York 1.26 1.26 1.28% 1.56 
urgh .-cccsoveuse 1.15 1.10 1.12% 1.40 
iter, New York.... 1.81 1.26 1.28% 1.56 
sburgh ..-+seeree. 1.15 1.10 1.12% 1.40 
vater, New York... 1.31 1.26 1.28% 1.56 
ved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.10 1.10 1.12% 1.30 
ed steel, Pittsburgh. 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.35 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Per Pound to Largest Buyers: 
Sheets. black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.85 1.90 2.20 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh......++. 1.60 1.60 160 1.80 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh ...... wae 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 
Fence wire, ann'led, 0 to 9, P gh. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 
Rarb wire, galv, Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton, at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt shipment. $1.85 $1.80 $1.80 $1.55 
Furnace coke, future delivery... 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75 
Foundry coke, prompt shipment 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 
Foundry ke, future delivery. 2.25 2.25 2.10 2.25 
Metals, Per Vound: Cents, Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New Youle... sakes 14.62% 14.50 14.25 12.62% 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 14.50 14.37% 14.00 12.25 
Spelter, St. Louwis.....sssdsaeue 6.82% 6.75 6.40 5.50 
Spelter, New York... 6.97% 6.90 6.55 5.65 
Lead, St. Lowi: «+. secs comma 3.92% 3.92% 3.90 4.25 
Lead, New Yor.....0sesewceen “a 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.40 
Tin, New Yorit....i:icaseageen 43.25 43.37% 44.00 41.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.37% 7.37% 7.50 9.25 
| te, 100-Ib. box, New York $3.54 $3.54 $3.64 $3.94 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb, New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
Buffalo, 11¢.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15¢.; Indian- 
apolis, i7¢.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 
2242c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pa- 
cific Coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets 
No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; g5c. on 
sheets No. 16 and lighter, 65c. on wrought pipe and 
boiler tubes 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.10c., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
stipulations prescribed by manufaéttirers, with extras: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conformi te manufacturers’ 
ird specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903 
r equivalent, 14 in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 
nder, down to but not ineluding 6 in. wide, are base. 

_ Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square 








', are considered \%-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered 14 in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square 
'. to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than 
‘». per squere foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take the price 
\llowable « rerweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- 

{ American Steel Manufacturers. 

Extras, Cents per Ib. 
Gauges ander '4 in. to and including 3-16 in. on thin- 

NESt CMe .... 2 os vie pew aelele eke Meme alee oh aot sos .10 
‘:auges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8... 15 
(auges under No, 8 to and including No, 9..........  .25 
‘auges under No. 9 to and including No. 10......... .30 
Uauges under No, 10 to and including No. 12......... -40 
‘xetches (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and 

ver in length ....: oh gaeaa eRe EER SUbasS ceding s .10 
>, omplete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 
wovler and flange @00ehe, Gusty os us tes cdowunvutas x+e 10 

\. b. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............. .20 
Still bottom steel- sividit agra wien be seed adune eu eee bin 30 
Marine Steel .... ceudeguebis Hoek bwiae eee eee .40 
ocomotive firebox, SRGRM ><> sues mia iea sada. Abc a oil -50 
. “ths over 100 in, up to 110 in., inclusive.......... .0S 
W, iis over 110 in, up to 115 in., imelusive.......... .10 
w its over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive.......... 15 
a ius over 120 in. up to 125 in., imelusive.......... .25 
. ‘ths over 125 in. wp to 130 in., inclusive.......... .50 
y tat Over 390 Bia kds ac cin ka ne eee) ak bated oe 1.00 
; * to lengths or diameters under 3 ft, to 2 ft., in- 

« to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft in- 

Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft............ 138 

» “laree tor cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 
Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
_..| Tods, $25. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per roo Ib., 
;, , 00 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, car- 
, a “ts, to jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.70. 
ee... vts to retailers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, 
f,, \varized barb wire to jobbers, $1.90; painted, 
’ 7} ‘ire nails, to jobbers, $1.60. 


‘lowing table gives the prices to retail mer- 
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chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 
tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 


Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb. 
Nos. 


0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed ,..$1.55 $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 
Galvanized .. 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20 260 2.70 


Structural Material—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in., and angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, 
4% in. and over, 1.15c. Other shapes and sizes are 
quoted as follows: 


Cents per Ib. 
TA er 8 Wh i 5 Bo hc iei Ra andar 1.20 to 1.25 
SR BS Pw 6 bv heen dead deen caciehs 1.20 to 1.25 
Se OA oe ie v0 on anh bebe 1.20 to 1.25 


Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
ied thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 


ca’ A es BORO S sae EBON eos cnc oehc ene uwt 1.20 to 1.25 
OP te Ue IG Fin. os v6 Sic odin os i knmeuseuane 1.20 to 1.25 
TM Wr ON I 5 as ck Oe ain cc cvean eis due 1.15 to 1.20 
Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., plus 

full extras se steel bar card Sept. 1, 1 «1.20 to 1.25 
Deck beams a’ NY URN iin ini a0 4-9 sce 1.45 to 1.50 
SEE oe vac 5 oc casstewS 60s <b a «ecto 2.00 to 2.15 
Checkered and corrugated plates.............. 2.00 to 2.15 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots 
from store, are as follows: 


Blue Annealed Sheets. 
Cents per Ib. 


res BM, Bile ih ice vciacn bs che Chace oe 1.20 to 1.25 
PO A Ue Ra hs kg oo Uk da ee edu et wae 1.30 to 1.35 
BOR OR? SN BN ic piece vac dadspenes ack een 1.35 to 1.40 
ees | Be Gada o-ccwa'n bc c60beeeoeeaenes 1.40 to 1.45 
FIGs Se GUA SE Risin, sks sine ce kchiaeee en 1.50 to 1.55 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 
One Pass. 


Three Pass. 








1.65 to 1.70 
1.70 to 1.75 
1.75 to 1.80 
1.80 to 1.85 
1.85 to 1.90 
1.90 to 1.95 
1.95 to 2.00 
2.05 to 2.10 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 
Nos. 10 and .80 to 1.85 
Nos. 12, 13 -90 to 1.95 
Nos. 15, 16 .05 to 2.10 
Nos. 18 to .20 to 2.25 
Nos. 23 and 30 to 2.35 
Oe ee WE Ga Se ce adwe cet we . 2.50 to 2.55 
Pee ae Wass Rseho tras ¥en vhs 2.65 to 2.70 
SS ee 2.80 to 2.85 
TEMA ES 56 «ch dt Vu eet 6 Bie a ole ics Was CE 2.90 to 2.95 
WOU I vn dd Klee bd b Wlle née eke bce ee 


All above rates on sheets are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice, as also are the following base prices 
per square for painted and galvanized roofing sheets, 
with 244-in. corrugations: 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets Per Square. 


Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. | Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
Moet es 63 i $2.20 Be ivceses $2.25 $3.35 
ee $1.30 mae |}. “Bite daese 2.40 3.50 
Ore sdes os 1.40 2.50 Oe. o¥in0es 2.60 3.85 
PiGens oni 1.50 <i ee? 2.85 4.15 
Mhenksees 1.70 2.90 es i ead 3.80 5.40 
GW cians’ e's 1.95 3.00 Ee 4.55 6.25 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought 
pipe, in effect from December 1, 1911: 


Butt Weld. 
——Steel—— ——I ron—-—, 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
74 54 68 


\% Se in bio sd ewaiceniin 49 
4 in, ey (so aww eR ee Ree 75 65 69 53 
ee bh b pawiks twews 6 cenmeee 78 68 72 59 
55M, OE Misi sie cseve sti 81 72 75 64 
BO SE eo eancbencse cada 82 75 76 65 
Lap Weld. 
1% and 1% im.........000: ce ‘ ox 61 
i ek * ie SeGécc ciaeee 79 72 72 63 
re ee oe err ee 81 74 74 66 
rb. wk. o. PEE TEEN TER Orie 80 72 73 65 
7, GA at « dip as caw’ core 78 68 71 61 
15 A Bsn ceek sc ctdcen oe 55 ea 47 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
%, %, Divbedviscc cies 70 60 65 55 
$ = be TE Ear 75 69 70 63 
HM tO 1% fm. secs cs eeeee 79 73 74 65 
SF ee ee 80 74 75 66 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
-— 66 60 
76 70 71 63 
78 72 73 66 
77 7i 72 65 
70 60 65 55 
65 55 60 50 
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Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 


Sy MMi oa eSe ss was Ghee ED: I 65 59 60 52 
Oy gy Be PPT Pee ee 68 62 63 55 
DMR. Ag cnc ahh tate ee 70 64 65 57 


Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight, 


ng PPE Oe en 66 60 ‘61 52 
Cee We TRS 60k 0 wh ed oer eeu 68 62 63 57 
ge 2 ese roe ee 67 61 62 56 
F 0 SEDs cid sn sce nape eaaeiast 60 50 55 45 


Plugged and Reamed. 


Will be sold at two (2) 
points lower basing (higher 
price) than merchants’ or 
card weight pipe. Butt or 
lap weld as specified, 


1 to 1%, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld 
2, 2% to 4 in..... Lap Weld 


The above discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


Steel. Standard Charcoal Iron. 
ep ee Se 65 LOE BO nad tueNtedanhetssce 
oe dats POS RETR SE TBR BG eee le oes ond 50 
BEE 00 WEE Be inane caskes eee DE i ee, ee tad hs oa 55 
PR VOe Ms Ss cuseenduanvhe 75 Sg rere 60 
DO Mivaidsénaccaaee oss 67% Locomotive and _ steamship 
Fe Bee Ss Sa asces seaduna 65 special grades bring higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2¥% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. 0. b 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 


Pittsburgh 


PirtspurGH, Pa., March 5, 1912. 


The expected heavier buying movement, to come 
with the return of mild weather, has not yet developed. 
While several of the larger steel mills report that their 
specifications have slightly fallen off the leading local 
interest states that its specifications are very heavy, 
having been coming in so freely that it is holding plain 
structural material and plates at 1.15c. minimum, and is 
not booking any business below this figure. There is 
no doubt that the market on structural material is 
stronger, but on plates 1.10c. is still being done. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has started a second 
blast furnace at Aliquippa, making two out of four in 
operation, and three out of four of its Talbot open 
hearth furnaces are running. The feeling is still strong 
that with two or three weeks of mild weather there 
will be a heavy buying movement. There is no doubt 
that a good deal of tonnage is being held back on ac- 
count of the extremely cold weather, and in addition 
to this shipments by the railroads have been very un- 
satisfactory for nearly two months, due to shortage in 
box cars and the trouble in moving freight on account 
of the extreme cold. Consumers still pursue the policy 
of buying only to cover actual needs, feeling secure in 
the belief that prices are not likely to be much higher 
in view of the large available capacity. The output of 
pig iron, steel billets and finished iron and steel in the 
Pittsburgh district is probably as heavy to-day as it has 
ever been, but the capacity has been largely increased, 
and it takes a great deal more tonnage in orders to 
keep the mills filled up. The coke market continues quite 
active, with prices firm for prompt shipment. Consum- 
ers of scrap are taking in a little more material, and the 
belief is that bottom has been reached in prices, with 
an upward turn likely if new demand shows an increase. 
The local situation, as a whole, looks a little brighter 
than last week. 


Pig Iron.—The report is confirmed that the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company has bought upward of 10,000 tons 
of basic iron from a local interest for delivery in March. 
It is understood that a higher price was paid than for 
February iron and $12.40, at furnace, has been men- 
tioned. Another local consumer has bought 500 to 1000 
tons of basic at a price equal to about $12.50, at furnace. 
A sale is also reported of 1000 tons of Bessemer iron at 
$14.25, at furnace, for extended delivery, the seller guar- 
anteeing the sulphur at not over 0.03, for which 25c. 
above the regular market was paid. There is a fair cur- 
rent demand for foundry iron, but no large lots are be- 


ing sold. Prices on basic iron are firmer and the mini- 
mum of the market is $12.40, with most sellers asking 
$12.50, at furnace. We quote standard Bessemer iron 
at $14; malleable Bessemer, $12.75 to $13; basic, $12.40 
to $12.50; No. 2 foundry, $13 to $13.25; gray forge, 
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$12.50, all at Valley furnace, the freight ; to Pitt 
burgh being 9oc. a ton. = 

Steel Billets —The billet and rail sales dé) crtmens os 
the Carnegie Steel Company reports that i\~ actyal . 
ders booked in February and sent to the mi\\s for ‘ol 
ing showed an increase of 57,000 tons ov: langare « 
part of this large business being for expor: Thess 
trance of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company into the 
market as a seller of billets and sheet bars js wi 


worthy. Consumers of billets and sheet bars are now 
figuring on their requirements for second quarter, an; 
a good deal of tonnage is likely to be placed this week 
Some sales of open hearth billets have been made on 
the basis of $19.50 or lower, Pittsburgh. We quot 
Bessemer billets, 4 x 4 im., $20; open hearth billets 
$19.50 to $20; Bessemer and open hearth sheet and tin 
plate bars, $20 to $21, and forging billets, $28, all fo}. 
Pittsburgh. Bessemer and open hearth billets a 
Youngstown are ruling at about $19.50 and sheet bars 
$20 to $20.50, f.o.b. mill. 


Ferromanganese.—Active inquiries are in the market 
for five to six carloads for prompt shipment, and 
prompt ferromanganese is hard to obtain. The price of 
English 80 per cent. ferromanganese is firm at $41, Bal- 
timore, with a freight rate of $1.95 a ton for delivery in 
Pittsburgh district. 


Ferrosilicon.—Prices are firm, but new inquiry js 
quiet, and only for small lots. We note sales of 50 tons, 
for prompt delivery, at the full price of $70, delivered 
We quote 50 per cent. in lots up to 100 tons at $70; over 
100 tons to 600 tons, $69, and over 600 tons, $68, Pitts- 
burgh. The lower grades are ruling at about $20 for 10 
per cent.; $21 for 11 per cent.; $22 for 12 per cent., f.0.b 
cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky., or Jackson, Ohio. 


Muck Bar.—A sale of 200 tons of standard grade 
muck bar for March delivery is reported at $28, de- 
livered at buyer’s mill. 5 

Wire Rods.—Nearly all consumers covered last De- 
cember for their entire needs for the first half of this 
year, and specifications are coming in at a fair rate. 
New inquiry is light and only for small lots. We quote 
Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $25, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Skelp.—The local market is quiet, but several mills 
that roll grooved and sheared skelp are in the market 
actively for business. We quote grooved steel skelp 
at I.10c. to 1.12%4c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.15¢. to 1.200; 
grooved iron skelp, 1.40c. to 1.45c. and sheared iron 
skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c., all for delivery at buyer’s mill 
in the Pittsburgh district. 


Steel Rails —The Carnegie Steel Company reports 
that it is now receiving liberal specifications against 
contracts for rails placed in January, and its three rail 
mills at Bessemer are now being operated to larger ca- 
pacity than for some time, with considerable work 
ahead. No. 1 mill is rolling standard sections, No. 2 
is rolling sheet bars and No. 3 mill is on light rails. 
This company is receiving some good orders for both 
standard sections and light rails for export. Both new 
demand and specifications for light rails are activé, 
the same company booking about 3000 tons in the past 
week. There is also a liberal demand for splice bars. 
We quote splice bars at 1.50c. per Ib., and repeat quo- 
tations on rails: Standard sections, 1.25c. per Ib.; 8 an¢ 
10-lb. light rails, 1.25¢.; 12 and 14-lb., 1.16c.; 16, 20 ~ 
25-lb., 1.12c.; 30 and 35-Ib., 1.10c., and 4o and 45-lb. 
1.08c., f.o.b. at mill. 


Structural Material—While new inquiry has been 
light, two large local jobs are in the market, bids 0” 
which will be asked at an early date. One of these 
is the new Monongahela Hotel, contract for which has 
been awarded to the Thompson-Starrett Company, 
which will require about 8000 tons, and the other 1s the 
new building of the East End Savings and Trust set 
pany, which will take about 6000 tons. A new bridge 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad at Columbus, Ohio, an¢ 
a large steel building for the Fostoria Glass camger) 
in West Virginia will also likely be placed this wee* 
The American Bridge Company has taken 3400 ton 
of bridge work for the Great Northern and 2000 Drv 
for a steel dock for the Seattle Construction & 1" 
Dock Company, Seattle, Wash., and 800 tons for ti 
Northern Electric Railway in California. The «ya 
side Bridge Company has taken I000 tons of steele 
an addition to the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. this 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, of ‘- 
city, is the low bidder on 1000 tons of steel for the P 

osed new foundry at the Washington Navy . a 
he two local interests announce that their as 
price on plain material is 1.15c. and are meporm “ 
holding firm. We quote beams and channels up © © 
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-. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but for a very desirable 

jon it is possible this price might be shaded. 

piates—The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad has 

-. 4 1900 all-steel gondola cars to the Pressed Steel 

upany, 500 steel gondolas and 400 underframe 

to the Standard Steel Car Company and 100 

,ox cars to the Summers Steel Car Company 

ty. The latter is a new design of car, to be 

the Standard Steel Car Company at its shops 

er. Pa. bids have gone in on four large boats 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company which will 

out 30,000 tons of plates and shapes, a good part 

| will probably come to Pittsburgh. he plate 

the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company at Ben- 

| \\V. Va, which has been idle for some time, 

started up March 4. Specifications on plates have been 

.vy and prices are a trifle firmer, the two leading 

inills quoting 1.15c. on the usual run of orders, 

very desirable specifications one or two mills 

ire sull naming 1.10c. We quote % in. and heavier 
‘tes at 1.10c. to 1.15¢., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


plat 

Sheets.—Several of the leading mills state that 
specifications against contracts for black and galvan- 
zed sheets in February were fully as heavy as in Jan- 
tary, which was a record month, New demand con- 
tinues only fair, as most consumers of sheets covered 
eguirements last December for first half. They have 
‘een specifying liberally against their contracts. On 
the small amount of new business that is coming out, 

ist mills are quoting 1.80c. for No. 28 black and 2.80c. 

r No. 28 galvanized. The American Sheet & Tin 
late Company and other leading sheet mills are oper- 
ting at 85 to 90 per cent. of capacity. 

Tin Plate—The new demand is dull, but specifica- 
ions against contracts are heavy, one leading maker 
reporting that its specifications in February were the 
heaviest in any one month in its history. Shipments 
of tin plate this month, providing there is an ample 
supply of cars, promise to break all previous records. 
\Ve continue to quote tin plate at $3.25 to $3.40 per 
ase box for 14 x 20 coke plates on the small orders 
that are coming out, 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Leading makers report that 
the new demand for iron and steel bars is fair, while 
specifications against contracts are coming in freely. 
With the return of milder weather, permitting the re- 
sumption of outside building operations, a heavy de- 
mand for steel bars for concrete reinforcing purposes 
s expected, The general market on steel bars is 1.10c. 
and on common iron bars 1.25c. at mill, but on very 
lesirable specifications 1.05c. is being done on steel 
aS 

Hoops and Bands.—New demand for hoops and 
sands is only for small lots, but specifications against 
ontracts are coming in quite well. We continue to 
quote steel bands at I.10c. with extras as per the steel 
ar card, and hoops at 1.25c., but on desirable orders 
these prices have been shaded about $1 per ton. 


Rivets—Makers report that specifications against 

ntracts are coming in at only a fairly satisfactory 
rate, while the new demand is dull and only for small 

ts for current needs. We quote structural rivets at 

{5c. to 1.50c. and boiler rivets at 1.55c. to 1.60c., prices 
depending on the order. 


Shafting.—Specifications against contracts from the 
automobile builders and the implement makers are 
showing some betterment, but new demand is light. 
ery low prices are ruling. We quote cold rolled 
~“alting at 67 per cent. off in carload and larger lots 

%2 per cent. in small lots, delivered in base terri- 


10Cal 


\ 


Railroad Spikes.—Most of the railroads. covered 
“ir requirements some time ago for a considerable 
(| ahead and new buying is dull. We quote base 
> at $1.35 to $1.40 per 100 Ib. in carload and larger 


Spelter.—Spelter is scarce and the market is higher. 
uote prime grades of Western at 6.70c., East St. 
equal to 6.82%c., Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products—While the new demand for wire 
vire nails is quiet, makers report that specifica- 
against contracts are very active. Shipments in 

ruary were heavy and they promise to be fully as 
‘us month. It is stated that regular prices are 
ield on the small amount of new business that 


ing placed. The shortage in supply of box cars 


"| interfering with shipments. We quote wire nails 
cut nails, $1.55; galvanized barb wire, $1.90; 
$1.60; annealed fence wire, $1.40, and galvan- 

nce wire, $1.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual terms, 
added to point of delivery. 
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_ Merchant Pipe.—Several rather large orders for line 
pipe are in the market. The Ohio Fuel Supply Com- 
pany of this city is still figuring on the purchase of 75 
miles of 12-in. and another local gas company has an 
inquiry out for about 65 miles of steel pipe in sizes 
ranging from Io to 16 in, and for early delivery. The 
Kay County Gas Company, Ponca City, Okla., has 
bought 14 miles of 6 and 8-in. casing from the Oil Well 
Supply Company of this city. New demand for mer- 
chant pipe in January and February was much heavier 
than usual in those two months, and the call for oil 
country goods is increasing, partly due to the recent 
advance in prices of oil. The leading pipe mills are 
operating to about 75 per cent. of capacity. 


Boiler Tubes—New demand for locomotive and 
merchant tubes is quiet, but specifications against con- 
tracts for boiler tubes are coming in quite freely. 
Prices on merchant tubes are very low and several local 
makers have practically been out of the market for 
some time as sellers, 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Dealers report that a little 
more scrap is moving to consumers, and it is believed 
that prices are probably as low as they will go for the 
present. We note a sale of 500 tons of heavy steel 
scrap of selected grades at abwut $12.25, delivered. 
Prices are fairly strong. Dealers are quoting as fol- 
lows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise 
noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


EE EE 0 b3 5 66 ba web REE ROK $12.00 to $12.50 
See 2 ME. GOED. kas ove ck cineb saeneas 12.25 to 12.50 
IG 2: GOR: I. 0-5 ne 9:5 gi eaig bs wena 10.25 to 10.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

See CN  o. oe aR ta Re cee aee bs 10.75 to 11.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock............. 11.25to 11.50 

oy RD TINE Sch ekat daadcauecebheetseceves 9.00to 9.25 
Low phosphorus melting stock............. 15.00 to 15,25 
SR CREED cried din wanes oes batcadenkes 20.50 to 21.00 
Es Ge Pe a a hn os edsiena bh @ Meee SKE 16.00 to 16.25 
iS ON a Sales eg coh sep iadabe 22.00 to 22.50 
es 4 RN DOT OR 6 vie clore ccc i wees cdubas 11.00 to 11.25 
WeGi 2 COONS  BOTED, 6 nc. s oss cvesies caval 7.00to 7.25 
SN) Se nk a cic ce aaeren 04 OSLO RAEN 12.00 to 12.25 
Se Nn UM awch bbs cece sdhenhauents 9.00 to 9.25 
*Machine shop turnmings............cesees05 9.50to 9.75 
Be eer eee 13.75to 14,00 
ee (wn oe ben cw e's Bie me eee 14.50 to 14.75 
Eee. 3 POUND COUN. Ho eticvicciartssweseen 12.50 to 12.75 
Heavy steel axle turnings..............+«. 9.75 to 10.00 
StOVS PERO cde escvccccevepessecenvecevets 9.00to 9.25 





*These prices are f.o.b. cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

+Shipping point. 

Coke.—About Xo per cent. of the ovens in the Upper 
and Lower Connellsville regions are now in operation. 
The output last week was 391,253 net tons, a decrease 
over the previous week of about 2000 tons. Standard 
makes of furnace coke for prompt shipment continue 
scarce, and sales of 6000 to 8000 tons are reported at 
about $1.85 per net ton at oven. There is a fair de- 
mand for 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt shipment, and 
it brings from $2.25 to $2.50 at oven. e quote prompt 
furnace coke of standard grades at $1.80 to $1.85 and 
foundry $2.15 to $2.25, per net ton at oven. Standard 
furnace coke on, contracts is held at $1.75 to $1.85 and 
72-hr. foundry at $2.25 to $2.40, per net ton at oven. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, Itt., March 5, 1912. 


The last week of February brought out a decided 
increase in mill specifications as compared with the 
first two weeks in the month and developed a tonnage 
for the month sustaining the record a the previous 
similar period. All of the local mills of the Steel Cor- 
poration, including the rail mills at South Chicago and 
Gary, which were started up February 26, are now 
in full operation and the blast furnace and open-hearth 
capacity is being pushed to its maximum. The mills 
at Indiana Harbor are likewise well filled for a num- 
ber of weeks to come. Accumulated rail tonnage has 
now reached mo inconsiderable proportions, and the 
cena purchases by three Western trunk lines have 
decidedly bettered the aspect of the rail situation in 
this district. Prices on all finished steel products seem 
neither better nor worse, although concessions are, 
erhaps, within narrower limits than they have been. 
he most prompt deliveries particularly on plates and 


structural shapes are now obtainable from Eastern 
mills, noveianarmating veneer such price weaknesses as 
exist emanate very gely from Bs sources. The 
past week also brought out a better volume of new 
orders. Inquiry for pig iron aggregated an interesting 
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total, but a comparatively small proportion’ has devel- 
oped thus far into orders. The scrap market is de- 
cidedly quiet, as a result of the lack of melting de- 
mand and the small quantity of old material that the 
severe weather has permitted bringing in. 


Pig Iron.—The past 10 days have witnessed in- 
quiry in this market for a round tonnage of pig iron, 
a large part of it for Southern iron. One lot of 2000 
tons is noted and several others of 1500 tons and less. 
The majority of this business has not yet been placed. 
Southern iron is pretty generally upon the basis of 
$10.50 for No. 2 at Birmingham but at this price is 
excluded from competition with local iron in Chicago 
proper. Northern iron continues to move on the basis 
of $14 at the furnace with no features of unusual in- 
terest developing. We quote for Chicago delivery, 
except for local irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, the 
following prices on prompt shipments: 


ee eS Per ee $15.75 to $16.50 
Northern coe foundry, No, 1..........22esccseens 14.50 
ee ee NS SSS Sree ee 14.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3............. 13.50 to 14.00 
ee SS eer errerrer tree 16.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft...... 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft...... 14.85 
i i ee away neha ese gbudbecviaat 14.35 
NE ER oc anna pseddacenegeceeeeues 14.10 
I CN NE 55 oink ds cv esqnecscsteteaneun 13.85 
ee ad es eke se tas beeawas 13.85 
OPES PEL POR OC PERE eR CL ee 14.00 
a he ne wee 16.75 
ee wie s Paes e hawks RAS os soteneecees 14.75 
lackson County and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 16.40 
ackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cemt.... 17.40 
ackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 18.40 


Rails and Track Supplies—The rail mills at both 
the South Chicago and Gary works of the Illinois 
Steel Company were placed in operation the first of 
last week. This is taken to indicate not only a con- 
siderable accumulation of orders but a prospect that 
the tonnages upon which the Rock Island, the Atchi- 
son, and the St. Paul have been figuring will soon be 
on the mill books. We quote standard railroad spikes 
at 1.50c., base; track bolts, with square nitts, 1.90c., 
base, all in carload lots, Chicago; standard section Bes- 
semer rails, 1.28c.; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 40 
to 45 lb., 1.16c. to 1.20c.; 30 to 35 lb., 1.19%c. to 1.24¢.; 
16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.20%ec. to 1.25¢.; 12 Ib., 1.25c. to 
1.30%c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material—Local fabricators have been 
subsisting on a decidedly lean fare for some time, and 
the prices at which contracts for fabricated material 
are taken indicate that the successful bidder expects 
little profit from the work secured. Contracts aggre- 
gating 8500 tons were closed the past week, including 
1000 tons for the Goddard Building, Chicago, awarded 
to the Noelke-Richards Iron Works; 3400 tons for the 
Great. Northern Railway Company, awarded to the 
American Bridge Company, which also will fabricate 
2000 tons for a dry dock for the Seattle Construction 
& Dry Dock Company; 780 tons for girder spans for 
the Northern Electric Railway Company, California, 
to the American Bridge Company; 269 tons for the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Building at Du- 
luth, to A. Bolter’s Sons; 276 tons for the Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Company to the Kenwood Bridge 
Company; 701 tons for the Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco, to Dyer Bros.; 102 tons for municipal building, 
San Francisco, to the Judson Mfg. Company. Plans 
are completed in the offices of D. H. Burnham & Co. 
for the new warehouse building of Butler Bros., to be 
erected at a cost of $1,500,000. Structural specifica- 
tions continue to be received by the mills in steady 
volume. The principal car order placed was for 1000 
box cars, 25 passenger cars and 50 tank cars for the 
Northern Pacific, the award being made to the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. For plain material 
we quote, mill shipment, Chicago delivery, 1.25¢. to 
1.35c. and from store, 1.60c. 


Plates.—Local mills are finding it difficult to satisfy 
delivery requirements of many of their customers and 
a considerable volume of business that would other- 
wise be placed here 1; being diverted to Pittsburgh. 
Where such mills are able to ship promptly, it is pos- 
sible to obtain the maximum price, even on desirable 
business. The Republic Iron & Steel Company is en- 
tering the local market as a maker of plates and is 
able to furnish widths up to 84 in. For mill shipment, 
Chicago delivery, we continue to quote 1.25c. to 1.35c., 
and from store, 1.60c 


Sheets.-—Irregular prices continue to prevail, and 
the well sustained tonnage of sheets being placed with 
the mills remedies very slowly the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. We quote Chicago prices as follows: Carload 
lots, from mill, No. 28 black sheets, 2.03c. to 2.08c.; No. 
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28 galvanized, 3.03c. to 3.08c.; No. to blue inealed 
1.53¢. to 1.58c. Prices from store, Chicago, ire. \,' 
10, 1.goc.; No. 12, 1.95¢.; No. 28 black, 2.30 of 
galvanized, 3.35c. 

Bars.—At East Chicago the mills of the Interstate 
iron & Steel Company and the Republic Iron & Stee! 
Company are rolling bar iron upon heavier schedules 
than had been possible for many months. A more gen. 


No. 28 


eral firmness in prices upon the basis of 1.15¢. js also 
apparent. With regard to steel bars no new conditions 
seem to have arisen. We quote as follows, f.0.b, Chi- 


cago: Soft steel bars, 1.25c. to 1.33¢.; bar iron, 1.15¢, to 
1.20c.; hard steel bars, rolled from old rails, 1.1<c. to 
1.20c. From store: Soft steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.55c.. Chi- 
cago. 

Wire Products.—In the continued cold weather and 
a pronounced shortage of cars wire makers are en- 
countering two serious handicaps on the movement of 
tonnage. A sudden breaking up of winter will doubt- 
less be followed by a heavy rush of orders that will, 
temporarily at least, make the car situation more pro- 
nouncedly bad. We continue to quote as follows: 
Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.58; wire nails, 
$1.78; painted barb wire, $1.78 to $1.83; galvanized, 
$2.08; polished staples, $1.83; galvanized, $2.13, all 
Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The past week brought out no im- 
portant lettings of cast iron pipe aside from 3000 tons 
for the city of St. Louis, which was awarded to the 
Detroit shop of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. At Dayton, Ohio, James B. Clow & Son took an 
order for a few hundred tons. We quote as follows, 
per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12-in, 
$25; 16-in. and up, $24.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material—Owing to the almost complete re- 
striction placed upon the gathering of scrap, as a result 
of the protracted winter, very little old material is 
being offered. When this accumulated material is re- 
leased the market will be called upon to absorb a heavy 
tonnage. A large portion of this is already under order 
from the melters who, because of their inability to have 
material moved into them, have been compelled to buy 
more widely and largely than would have been, neces- 
sary otherwise. Trading is very light and where pos- 
sible consumers are making exchange deals for their 
scrap rather than purchasing in the open market, even 
at prices somewhat more favorable. It is understood 
that the major portion of the recent Burlington list 
was disposed of in this manner. New lists of scrap 
offered include 2300 tons by the Illinois Central, oi 
which 500 tons are rerolling rails; 1000 tons by the 
Michigan Central, and 250 tons by the Chicago & Alton. 
We quote, for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and 
rer all freight and transfer charges paid, as fol- 
Ows: 

Per Gross Ton, 


il Sl OEE 6 5 chk sete cuvarsacseanrenen $15.00 to $15.50 
Ob wheel ware; serellitte: « ... 04 cee sedan ds He 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft..............- 11.75 to 12.25 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

GUIUU nd bc cwes's seth seve divest aieeesaneresn 24.00 
Se eee et rear oe 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap...........+0+005 10.50 to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 10.50 to 11.00 
OONN GUOEN - yv'..cg cen} even vas cb eeenaeeee 10.00 to 10.50 
pel ake CTR 3.6 ck. owe o's Cs dea eta 8.50 to 9.00 

Per Net Ton. 

Iron angles and splice bars................ $12.50 to $13.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.............. 13.50 to 14.00 
Snel SN DOD. Coco nd caren son cn bah eer 10.00 to 10.50 
Seed G0. MANO 6 cin vis swe shee ss be sewn eumaee 17.75 to 18.25 
eel: CRS: UNG obs 6a dik nape cevands sae bu 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 seibenhd “WrOmemt, 0. 6 oo 5. veces buen 11.00 to 11.50 
No; 2 vuslrugl WrOUeent. . 0c. ccc ceeeks 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers...........+++++ 10.00 to 10.50 
SSRN: MPMIDT oi. 50s via amhies scabs tenesteee 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth ...............++ 12.75 to 13.25 
Machine shop turnings ............c0-ee%05 6.50 to 7.00 
Cast and mixed borings............s00e0005 6.25 to 6.79 
eg.. 1D 6 wh 08 wee 6s kanes 8.75 to 9.25 
Ma. 2 QE: 80s Keven nc aenoh pee eeaien 6.25to 6.75 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.00 to 7.50 
Reiter: SR Ac 6 ccaie t's Cae Ceres we eee 12.50 to 13.00 
IN G....2 GRE TERE, 6.0.0 ine 0 00nas ddan pie anaes 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...........- 9.25to 9.75 
Ratiretd GSES 6.605 sd vanes Vaccthnenepe 10.25 to 10.75 
Agricultural malleable ..............-0000% 9.00 to 9.50 
Pipes and ee |. asd ssc sc vskdaneeoeenenas 8.00 to 8.50 


Sheffield Coal & Iron Company.—Holders of stock 
and bonds of the Sheffield Coal & Iron Company, which 
has blast furnaces at Sheffield, Ala., have been asked to 
deposit their holdings with the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
New York, preliminary to a reorganization, James Gayley 
is chairman of the committee which has the affairs of the 
company in charge. The bonded debt is $750,000, interest 
on which the company is unable to pay. The capital stock 
is $3,250,000. 
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-uary showed no important buying movement in 
‘trict and new orders so far this month have 
it rather hesitatingly. Some little disposition is 

, cover advance requirements in view of pos- 
‘erruptions by a coal strike, Coke has been the 
tive, and considerable buying for prompt ship- 

noted. The pig iron market drags, although a 
. better inquiry is apparent in some directions. 
toverment is confined to the foundry grades. A 
te business is moving in plates and shapes. In 
i.e. the demand is light. The old material market is 
‘nelined toward easiness, due to the lack of interest 

by consumers. 

Iron Ore—The market is practically at a standstill. 
Importations included 5700 tons from Cuba and 750 
rons from Venezuela. This latter cargo represents the 

| shipment of Imataca ore by the Canadian Vene- 
in Ore Company, Montreal, Canada. Another 
small cargo of this ore is due to arrive in about six 


veeks, although regular shipments will not follow 
ntil midsummer, 

Pig Iron—While there has been a trifle more in- 
uiry for the higher grades of foundry iron, the demand 


is contined to small, prompt lots, and in few instances 
the quantities asked for exceed 200 tons. Few sell- 
report aggregate sales as much as 1ooo tons. Pro- 
lucers take encouragement in the fact that deliveries 
ontinue to be freely taken. Small sales of special 
analysis irons are reported and one lot of 500 tons of 
Bessemer iron, for foundry purposes, is noted. In- 
uiries are out for several small lots of malleable pig 
n, but no sales are reported. Odd lots of car wheel 
on have been sold. In Virginia foundry grades sev- 
il fair sales for New England delivery are reported. 
Cast iron pipe makers show somewhat more interest 
in the market. The Delaware River interest inquiring 
for 5000 tons, May-June delivery, has about closed for 
i000 tons of Southern No. 4 foundry and several thou- 
sand tons of Northern low grade. Others are sound- 
ing the market, but prices asked are usually above what 
they are willing to pay. No fresh demand for rolling 
mill forge iron is noted. Eastern consumers of basic 
n show little interest in the market, although sellers 
ve an inquiry for 5000 tons for export, which cannot 
onsidered as far as producers in this district are 
neerned. Small sales of standard low phosphorus 
m are reported at prices ranging from $19 to $19.25, 
lelivered. The inquiry for a round block, from a local 
nsumer, previously reported, is still unclosed. While 
general quotations show a rather wide range, small lot 
sales at the top of the market are still being made, par- 
ticularly in the foundry grades, although the bulk of the 
es are closer to the inside figure. For delivery in 
huyers’ yards in this district the following quotations 
ire named: 


X foundry. ...$14.85 to $15.25 


stern Pennsylvania No. 2 
Fastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain.......... 14.60 to 15.00 
rginia fOUNGEP .<siscs neces wacavaetseanee 15.00 to 15.50 
Gray forge ..<..ss00 sed das katana aa 14.25 
BASIC... cee 0.0 eM ts bine < aan Oe 14.25to 14.50 
Standard low phosphorus ...............-. 19.00 to 19.25 


Ferroalloys—The situation as far as ferromanganese 
oncerned is rapidly becoming more complex. The 
al strike abroad has resulted in the curtailment of 
oduction and prices are extremely firm at $41, Balti- 
re, while several sellers have withdrawn from the 
irket. Several inquiries before the trade are still 
closed. Small lots of 50 per ¢ent. ferrosilicon have 
i made at $70, delivered. Some irregularity is noted 
je price of furnace silicon, the 10 to 12 per cent. 
krades of which are nominally quoted at $24.30 to 
520.30, delivered here. 


in + 


Billets.—Little real activity is noted in the demand, 
' specifications come out freely. Inquiry for any im- 
rtant quantities of either rolling or forging billets are 
Prices remain unchanged, basic open-hearth roll- 
iilets, for early shipment, commanding $22.40 to 
“3.40, and ordinary forging billets, $26.40 to $27.40, 
‘livered in this district. 


‘ 


Plates.—Business continues of an irregular nature. 
“'s which can make good deliveries are obtaining a 
‘'r proportion of orders, while specifications have, in 
‘listances, been heavier, There is still some variation 
" Prices, certain producers refusing to shade 1.30c., de- 
‘\ered, for the general run of business, although others 
‘il accept 1.25¢. if the order is attractive. 


Structural Material.—Several moderate propositions 
the point of closing, and some small business 
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has been taken by fabricators.. A moderate demand for 
plain shapes is reported, but mills make few gains and 
continue to operate at about 60 per cent. of full capac- 
ity. Prices show little change, 1.25c. to 1.30c., delivered 
here, being named for plain shapes, dependent on speci- 
heations. 

Sheets.—Orders have been coming to Eastern mills 
more freely, and books are reported in better shape 
than any time since the first of the year. Mills are op- 
erating af full capacity and find it difficult to keep up 
with the demand. As a rule prompt delivery requests 
accompany a majority of the orders received. Western 
sheets have been fairly active at 2 to 2.05c.,, delivered 
here, while Eastern mills making smooth, loose rolled 
sheets obtain 4c. to Yc. advance over the outside price. 


Bars.—There has been little if any improvement in 
the general demand for iron or steel bars. Business is 
closely confined to small prompt lots, and mills are 
showing more anxiety for orders. Round lots of desir- 
able specifications would no doubt result in concessions, 
particularly in common iron bars. For the ordinary run 
of buSiness iron bars are quoted at 1.25c. to 1.32%c., 
with steel bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c., delivered in this vicin- 
ity. 

Coke.—Marked activity in foundry coke is noted. 
Consumers are endeavoring to get a supply on hand to 
tide them over any labor difficulties between mine own- 
ers and their employees, and as delivery must be prompt 
producers have taken advantage of the situation to 
force prices to a higher level. Producers are not par- 
ticularly anxious to contract, but sell for March ship- 
ment at prices ranging fom $2.25 to $2.50, at oven. Sev- 
eral moderate sized contracts for March furnace coke 
have been closed at prices ranging from $1.75 to $1.85, 
at oven, according to brand. For delivery in this dis- 
trict the following range of prices per net ton is named: 


Connellsville furnace coke..............00065 $4.00 to $4.15 
PRY GUN ik wis veo 5 cn hos Ce avian 4 40 RAD 4.50 to 4,75 
Momnanen. Gurmere Cob ik so on cscs soa vse cbee 3.70 to 3.85 
TOES DIN inc cece ccaccicederdtanss neue 4.10 to 4.35 


Old Material.—A slightly better small lot movement 
in some grades is noted, but the market lacks strength. 
Old orders at high prices, which were unfilled on March 
I, were largely canceled by consumers, and in several 
instances merchants now refuse to pay within soc. of 
what was offered last week, particularly for heavy melt- 
ing steel, one 1000-ton lot of which was sold at $11.50, 
while another 1ooo-ton lot of strictly high grade rail- 
road steel was closed at $12, delivered. The railroad 
lists now out show a fairly large amount of old mate- 
rial, offering prices for which are not expected to be as 
high as last month. Borings on a slightly better de- 
mand are somewhat firmer. The following range of 
prices about represents quotations at which ordinary 
current business for prompt shipment can be done for 
delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and 
nearby points, taking a freight rate from Philadelphia 
varying from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, for shipment 
ranging from prompt to the remainder of the year: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. ..$11.50 to $12.00 





Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.50to 16.00 
aa ee ae are ee eee eco 17.00to 17.50 
Old iron axles (nominal) ee 23.00 
Old inom. rast. Gametbeh).. . oc cc ccc cccawes 4 16.00 
Re ME IE oi ne cg wikis ou de baa Ree ; 12.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought ...........0e0ccces . 14.50 
Wi ee FINO IO 55s on 65 one dic a HR ERED ’ 12.00 
OR MUN Ste 0.0 Sia 0 ies 0.0. ps tiie SC , 10.25 
No. 2 light iron (nominal)...............- 6.75to 7.25 
WHORE CUNMMNR oi tice oi ec ccuswveunes 8.50to 9.00 
CORR RROMNED. oie U8 no hae E ee es Sens eneans 8.25to 8.50 
RES MEE. 6. cco uv nvined av eos eran 12.75 to 13.25 
Railroad malleable (nominal).............. 11.75to 12.25 
Grete Bare, relivee oi eres cere tees 10.00 to 10.50 
Seowe Ge 665i vce. ceed etd ied aa 9.50to 10.00 


J. K. Dimmick & Co., Land Title Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have been appointed sole sales agents for the 
pig iron manufactured by the Emporium Iron Com- 
pany, Emporium, Pa. his is a high-grade foundry 
iron, well-known throughout eastern Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England. The capacity of the 
Emporium furnace is between 200 and 300 tons daily. 


New York State Steel Company Resumes.—At a 
meeting of the directors of the New York State Steel Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., held February 16, F. Ernest Porter 
was elected president and George H. Siccard secretary and 
treasurer. Arrangements were made to resume operations, 
and the company’s blast. furnace, on the Buffalo River and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad and Elk 
street, will be blown in about April: 


ee 


oe 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Outro, March 5, 1912. 


Iron Ore.—A representative of a Lake Superior ore 
interest who has visited a number of Eastern furnace 
companies in the past few weeks did not bring back 
very encouraging reports as to the prospects of making 
sales there this season unless prices are made that are 
much lower than sellers will now consider. Eastern 
buyers, it is stated, would contract for Mesaba non- 
Bessemer at 8c. a unit delivered, which is equivalent to 
about $2.67, Lake Erie port. While a scarcity of for- 
eign ores is still reported, Eastern buyers appear to be 
planning to get their supplies from foreign sources and 
look for a reduction in the near future of the ocean 
freight rates which at present are very high. A local 
ore firm is still dickering with one of the Eastern fur- 
nace companies which recently inquired for prices on 
Lake Superior ore. No ore inquiries from the Central 
West are coming up and there are no developments in 
the price situation. Some low grade ore has been sold 
recently at last year’s prices. The prices on these ores 
a year ago were very low. Ore men are adhering to 
the prediction made some time ago that shipments this 
year will reach 40,000,000 tons. It is expected that the 
increase over last year will be largely due to heavier 
shipments by the steel companies, both the Steel Cor- 
poration and the independents. We quote prices as 
follows: Old range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.25; old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bes- 
semer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—There is an improvement in the demand 
for Southern grades and inquiries are now pending for 
several lots. We note the sale of one 500-ton lot of 
No. 2 Southern for second quarter delivery at $10.50, 
Birmingham, at which price the market seems to be 
fairly well established. Some sales of Northern foun- 
dry ranging from carload lots to 300 tons are reported, 
but there are no inquiries for round lots. Shipments 
on ¢eontracts are good, consumers generally wanting 
all the iron they have contracted for. Some orders are 
being placed by consumers who find that they will need 
more iron than they have purchased for their first half 
requirements. A fair. volume of business is expected 
to result from these additional requirements in the next 
few weeks. Foundry iron in the Valley is fairly well 
maintained at $13.25 at furnace. Local prices are firm 
and unchanged. We quote the following prices for 


prompt shipment for the second quarter, delivered 
Cleveland: 
. ceche) pack wpe Aad dd toe ae ahah ay kee heoes $14.90 
NE oa iy os ne nie Wein en ase hs Ee Loe SNe one 13.25 
SE DEG oe sa cawe ns ne sab abies seus dees 13.25 
eeeren  Meenne Wie, Bi ono civisn sc wewies ans $14.60 to 14.85 
NS eee ei Min a caadie Sees We eke seh = Wee 12.50 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.......... 17.05 


Coke.—There is a fair demand for foundry grades in 
carload lots for spot shipment. The scarcity recently 
noted continues. Some sellers are taking orders with- 
out making promises as to delivery. Prices are firm. 
We quote standard Connellsville furnace coke at $1.85 
to $2 for prompt shipment and contract. Connellsville 
foundry coke is held at $2.25 to $2.50 for prompt ship- 
ment and $2.25 to $2.40 for contract. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand has improved 
somewhat and the outlook is regarded as more encour- 
aging. The cold weather that has prevented the start- 
ing of outside construction work has continued until 
the present time, but with spring close at hand builders 
are preparing for a busy season and fabricators are 
already getting a better volume of inquiries. The feel- 
ing is general that a change in the weather will result 
in a more active demand in all steel lines. Some of the 
selling agencies report an improvement in current or- 
ders for small lots. New inquiries are more plentiful, 
these being mostly for structural material. The price 
situation also shows an improvement. While the re- 
cent low prices have not disappeared, some of the in- 
dependent mills are joining the efforts made by the 
leading interest in maintaining the prices that pre- 
vailed before the recent slump. Sales of structural 
material were made during the week at 1.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, and while a round tonnage may still be bought at 
this price the 1.15c. quotation is being more generally 
maintained. Plates are firmer. Some of ‘the mills 
that have been selling at 1.10c., Pittsburgh, are now 
holding to 1.15c. Steel bars are quoted at I.10c. to 
1.15c., Pittsburgh. In structural lines the Burger Iron 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has taken 1500 tons for addi- 
tions to be built to the plant of the Diamond Rubber 
Company, Akron. Government work at Sault Ste. 
Marie, for which bids will be received March 12 and on 
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IQ12 
which local companies are figuring, will reg::ire <00 
tons of structural material. Two or three other new 
inquiries are out for lots of about 500 tons. J). sheet 
situation is still unsatisfactory in the volume oi pysj. 
ness and prices. The general market price js ; 
for No, 28 black and 280c. for No. 28 galvanized in 
carload lots, but mills are getting $2 a ton mire for 
less than carload lots. The demand for iron hars j< 
light, with the price unchanged at 1.20c., Cleveland 
mill. 

Old Material.—The market shows no life. \{il|s are 
still well supplied with scrap and it appears that low 
prices are not tempting them to buy. The demand on 


contract is light and three local mills are holding back 
on shipments. Dealers are still asking about the same 
prices that prevailed a few weeks ago, but the market 
is weak. The Lake Shore Railroad, which has not 
offered scrap for some time, has a large list out which 
will close March 9. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
are as follows: 
Per Gross Ton. 


Old ‘steel rails,. rerollitg...<iscisaciestiads $12.25 to $12.75 
bE Se rere erry eas ee 14.00 to 14,50 
EE NI RI oo as i 3a ais a's Ba ee 17.50 to 18.00 
POT yy, COC WORE oo caine Weds wepebawaun 11.00 to 11.50 
Cen A, a. Wed ag a wwe a Wet eae 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over............. 22.50 to 23.50 
PMCOCUTCUTEL  TOOTIOEDIE oes kc ccc asbecne 10.50 to 11.00 
DE MUMIND US ok. on Sk ode Siecn pak 11.50 to 12.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap...............+. 9.50 to 10.00 


EVOR COR QUDED icc cisnienls i nie Sis epess Hane $18.50 to $19.00 


Cah. DORN Sic e's 00 oe tne ct ares teeks 6.25to 6.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings....... 6.75to 7.00 
UE Gee ID 5 5 arng vce on. b ase sy Sees 7.25to 7.75 
Fi Dh REE cv. inp edocs per dene seen MN 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 cumrond ‘wrought | «oo. sg.wcaws se vases 11.00 to 11.25 


TOG SE orn GSES o OS e's ANOKA RES A oie 11.25to 11. 
SUE UCU sb biaas 04 b0.5.0'se 6a how Ate 9.00 to 9.25 
BOUTIN “CIM: CREW a ois cco keene eke 11.00 to 11.50 


“I 
um 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Oun10, March 6, 1912. (By Telegraph). 

Pig Iron.—If any change at all can be reported, it 
probably would tend toward quieter conditions. Buy- 
ers and sellers appear to be unable to get together for 
third and fourth quarter business, and contracts now 
consummated cover only requirements for nearby 
shipment. Both furnace and foundry yard stocks 
are being gradually reduced, according to reports from 
different districts and Southern furnaces are taking 
advantage of the situation to hold out for higher prices. 
Although there has been considerable No. 2 foundry 
iron sold for first-half delivery above $10, Birmingham, 
it is possible to obtain for prompt movement a lim- 
ited tonnage of the same grade as low as that figure 
at furnace, but it is generally understood that the 
Alabama producers are holding out for $10.50 for any 
delivery until July 1. Northern iron is dull, and it is 
rumored that a few interests would take on third quar- 
ter business at $13.25, Ironton, and if the contract was 
sufficiently attractive, this figure could be inserted for 
deliveries to be extended through the last half. First 
half prices remain at $13 at furnace. From central 
Ohio is an inquiry for 500 to 1000 tons of No. 2 foun- 
dry, to be delivered during the next six months. Other 
inquiries before the trade are for smaller lots, mainly 
for prompt shipment. A 400-ton sale of Southern No. 
1 soft in Illinois territory was made at $10.50 for 
March-April shipment, but this does not represent the 
market, as the furnace in question was long gn this 
particular brand. Malleable is quiet and there are no 
calls for charcoal. Based on freight rates of $3.25 from 
Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows, for prompt shipment: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$13.75 to os 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 13.25 to 7 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry.............- 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern coke; No. 4 foundry...........-. 12.50 to 13.00 
Souther ' ete Forge ico bon 34k s a0 kde at 12.50 to 13.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............ 16.45 to 16.95 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1............00s0. 14.70 to 14.95 
Lake Superior cobe, No. 2... .... 0. sedesccen 14.20 to 14.45 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3........se.eee008 13.70 to 13.95 
Bake, FiOCUeTEe 5 vse ceciy ss thy cone baa ceen 14.20 to 14.45 
Standard Southern car wheel.............+- 25.25 to 25.50 
Lake Superior car wheel... .......05.ctbecsnwesee? 19.00 


(By Mail.) é 

Coke.—Prices continue very firm in all three dis- 
tricts. Many complaints are being registered over de- 
lays in getting out shipments. «In the Connellsville 
and Wise County fields rolling stock is hard to obtain, 
and after a car is loaded it is frequently held up ¢ 
route. Labor conditions are also responsible for con- 
siderable trouble, and producers are disposed to make 
the consumer bear at least part of the burden, and ar¢ 
asking higher prices than have been obtained for @ 








revious. Connellsville foundry grades are 
the way from $2.25 to $2.40 per net ton at 
h) Wise County brands are obtainable at 
ton lower, while in the Pocahontas dis- 
sie as $2 has been done on some prompt ship- 
oke, with $2.10 to $2.15 about representing 
are asking on future contracts. Furnace 
es about $1.75 to $1.90 in all three fields. 
ling agency reports the sale of 150 cars of 
ke to be delivered during the next six 
ed Material—Very little has developed to 
ditions as existing last week. It is gen- 
stood that a desirable order for steel bars 
he turned down on an offer of 1.10c., Pitts- 
aan isis, but the regular quotable figure in this 
mains at 1.15c. Structural material is very 
isc, to 1.20c, at mill are the quotations that 
made on business offering. The local ware- 
ices are unchanged; steel bars are being sold 
and structural material, cut to lengths, at 
tbou The local manufacturer of sheets has 
chdrawn all quotations on account of the sharp ad- 
pelter. A new card has been issued showing 

from $1 to $2 a ton. 
Old Material—The local market is not only very 
| as previous reports indicated, but prices are soft, 
re are no indications of any immediate im- 
Railroad offerings are light and sellers of 
iterial are slow in accepting offers that dealers 
willing to make. The minimum figures given below 
resent what buyers are willing to pay for delivery in 
yards in southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the 
num quotations the selling price, f.o.b. at yards: 


Finish 


eannd 6H0c 


nt 


Per Gross Ton. 


led sheet SCTAP -sceccoccecseusesepess $6.75 to $7.25 

ron railed. . . ssa. sabe eae a Eine 12.25to 12.75 

y rails, 50 Ib. and UP...<ccccccecss SOU te Bnee 
Rerolling steel rallé. cies satus scasaacuenes 11.00 to 11.50 
Melting steel r@ilice.s cchedatwecvsthonl went 8.75 to 9.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap.....cssesseesees 8.75to 9.25 
Old car wheels, ..6.écssesahoeuuke teaseeees 10.75 to 11.25 


Per Net Ton. 


No. 1 railroad wW¥OURSMBi Ss wees caaweeeeca ee $9.50 to $10.00 
Cast borings ....iswbGeb vebecw ean tun ahaa 5.25to 5.75 
Steel turnings‘... ic S6603 pe cee beeen 5.50 to 6.00 
1 cast SCTAp davis ecaneeed sepa ee bas 9.75to 10.25 

t SCFOD oes n't kee ew eaaias Cueeee 6.25to 6.75 

Old iron axles .vcinsk tcc pee 15.75to 16.25 
tive tires (smooth inside)........... 11.25to 11.75 

Pipes and fines .. iscsestasmacsewatanwewees 6.75to 7.25 
eable SCfOD os i deh ade ete homed eae 7.25to 7.75 

Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 5, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—There have been several small sales made 
the new established basis of $10.50, Birmingham, 
2, but these sales have all been pretty well 
ned to Southern territory. One Southern interest 
ght 1000 tons of No. 2 soft at this figure. A nice 
ol basic was sold here recently, but it brought $10 
tthe furnace. Low grades of pig iron are very scarce, 
is practically impossible to obtain any No. 3 
‘o. 4 foundry or gray forge for nearby shipment. 
e has been no material change recently in the rate 
production. It is reported that one of the largest 
uyers in the country is feeling out the different mar- 
tts for 25,000 to 50,000 tons for shipment over the 
ond quarter; but producers are loth to admit that 
inquiry is pending. The market continues to be 
table for delivery during the remainder of the first 
is follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. furnaces, Birming- 
district: 
foundry and No. 1 soft............ 


\ 


,-$10.75 to $11.00 


2 foundry and No, 2 soft.........s0+0: 10.25to 10.50 
No. 3 foundty ., :45+ ciaah on Coan eee mee 9.75 to 10.00 
N ONLY . 50h cpdandecv aes meee oe 9.50to 9.75 
( OTBe ..cewsdbad wega bal oes Denbeee 9.2540 9.50 
Standard basic ..iius sh suede eee 10.25 to 10.50 
Ut basic .....4 ce baneda bees cae eee 9.75to 10.00 


. Cast Iron Pipe.—Business continues good with 
‘nutacturers of cast iron water pipe, and prices are 
orted a little more satisfactory than the figures on 

‘| most shipments were made in the last few 
ntis. There has been no increase in the rate of 
‘ction, though the North Birmingham plant, which 

‘Deen idle for some months, is being gotten in shape 
|) ‘or operating, and one entirely new foundry, 

raich is to Operate-on cast iron water pipe, is being 

“nstructed. The principal inquiries have been from 

“Sialer municipalities, on which quotations have been 

, Out as follows per net ton, f.o.b. foundries Birming- 

“2M district: 4 to 6-in., $23; 8 to 12-in., $22: over 12-in.. 

<°. S21, with gas pipe taking the usual differential 

‘on more. 


ra 
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Old Material.—The ruling prices in the scrap iron 
market seem. to change but fittle. There remains a 
fair stock in the hands. of consumers, but there is no 
disposition to add to this stock unless at a material 
concession in price, and it seems that the ultimate con- 
sumer of scrap is not inclined to bid any higher than 
has been the case for some months. The result is that 
the traffic in this class of material is rather limited 
and quotations continue to remain nominally as follows 
per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 


Ole sro eileen: CR ee cn 3 nos SR a $12.50 to $13.00 
Ce ee Gl COS 3 wis owe dowbewinikis bones 11.50 to 12,00 
Ge SN ook Gahan uh ne 6 Bhs a AG ce dcds ee 11.50to 12.00 
No: 1: sutleeed “wrouemt... os. be tids csi ssc 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........:.sceecces 9.00to 9.50 
es A CR UNNI © 5. oo sine’ wrbSaine bane 6.00 to 6.50 
No, 3 COuMtry  WrOUGRt . reeiscccacciccvs 5.50 to 6.00 
IA SNE FN BGea ene vickapienen Sant 8.50to 9.00 
Dee Sich eee ee Ws CCAR 6 ects vhs Cee Oa 8.00 to 8.50 
ere eee 7.50to 8.00 
CEM GOP WON 5 once ot se nncuea ces cues 9.50 to 10.00 
Light cast and stove plate..............00- 6.00 to 6.50 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 4, 1912. 


The market shows an improved tone but without 
specially notable increases in new business. Orders 
and inquiries suggest that consumers are close to a 
buying movement and this fact is keeping prices pretty 
well in line. Except in isolated spots, collections con- 
tinue good, showing that material is being used and 
paid for. 


Pig Iron.—The demand is chiefly for small lots to 
round out special requirements, with some few orders 
as additions to previous contracts, and the total runs 
into fair figures. Takings on specifications are well 
maintained. Most of the sales of the week have been 
for carloads and 100-ton lots. One house reports a 
sale of 4000 tons of Northern, but withholds details. 
The inquiry of chief interest in the market to-day is 
for 500 tons of Lake Superior charcoal car wheel iron. 
Prices remain at $10.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 South- 
ern and $13, Ironton, for No. 2 Northern. 


Coke.—Between the difficulty in getting cars for 
shipments and the heavy shipment from the ovens on 
specifications, coke has been stiffening in price. By- 
ana coke is also strong at and above $5.25 de- 
ivered. 


Old Material.—While there has been nothing of 
moment actually doing in the scrap market the past 
week, mills have been inclined to come into thé*market 
for special lots, showing that their supplies aré ‘not 
filled up all along the line. Dealers regard this as in- 
dicating that there will be a more active inquiry for 
larger lots in a short time. The lists coming out dur- 
ing the past week included 2600 tons from the Missouri 
Pacific, 750 tons from the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
600 tons from the Wabash and 600 tons from the 
Kansas City Southern. These close later in the week, 
but there is a feeling that even this quantity will not 
materially crowd the prices down. We quote, f.o.b. 
St. Louis, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton. 


Sipbabike becseeesbube shies $14.00 to $14.50 
11.00to 11.50 


Old iron rails 
Old steel rails, re-rolling...............45. 


Old steel rails, less than 3 ft.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Relaying rails, standatd section, subject to 

PUUONI incre nb Sa ssc bic Sebi 10 ped wetbueee 21.50 to 22.00 
COG OOP WE 6 oe deeb deese cee 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap...........650.5: 10.00 to 10.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 10.00 to 10.50 

Per Net Ton. 

Ena: He NE os AN Shin ahaa heed vaseeeene $12.50 to $13.00 
TOE RE I os oo n0.50 4c Bin sdb een weeks 17.50 to 18.00 
Sedal ‘ei SHOE cic celine ova thes Gotevss curbs 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ...........ssese0e. 11.00to 11,50 
No. 2 railroad wrought ..............4.+. 10.00 to 10.50 
Rete: COTUIOE: oo ko vvenescoseshceseterns 9.25to 9.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth ..............04. 11.00 to 11.50 
Tee, hE BONE a occ sc sbwakceacedecare 8.00to 8.50 
Dele PE TL oes chug hb hss cekeesev ses 5.50to 6.00 
No. 1.busheling .......,.+.-+.+: pevpeesces 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 8.00to 8.50 
ee ea ee ee ear eee 8.50to 9.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............ 8.00to 8.50 
Ware SAM «once y ce kenerddedenyees 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable ...-.-.--.-++++++: 7.50to 8.00 
Pipes Winioviensee cébe Ethiy vee Geass 7.50to 8.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap.............. 7.00to 7.50 
Railroad grate bars .....--++-saceesseeess 700to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings .......-++.+ss00+5 6.50to 7.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Structural material is 
showing increased activity as a result of the growing 
tendencies in = — _— The — — 
moving is regarded as espe Feo the 
is well held at 1.15¢., Pittsburgh. In plates the move- 
ment on new business is slight. In bars the ca- 
tions on contracts are liberal and the for re- 
inforcing bars continues to show increase. In rails, 
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standard section, the chief item of the week was the 
order of the Missouri Pacific for about 12,000 tons. 
Inquiries in the market for smal! lots will total about 
2000 tons. A Texas road has placed an order for 
about 6000 tons which will be furnished by the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company. In light rails the business 
of the lumber companies, together with some few or- 
ders from the coal interests, is making quite a ton- 
nage, with the result that the past week was satisfac- 
torily active. Track fastenings are in increasingly good 
demand. 


San Francisco 
SAN FrAnNcisco, CAL., February 27, 1912. 


Scarcely any rain has. fallen in Californa in Feb- 
ruary, and the general crop outlook is the worst in 
several_years. This condition has caused great appre- 
hension, and within the last week has resulted in a 
material curtailment of jobbing trade in some lines 
of steel products. Partly on this account, and partly 
owing to the apparent weakness of primary markets, 
orders for second-quarter delivery are extremely 
light. Specifications on contracts placed at the close 
of the year, however, are fully up to normal, indi- 
cating a fairly strong consuming demand. Prices in 
the jobbing market have recovered from the recent 
depression, advances being noted in several de- 
partments. 


Bars.—A substantial increase in the tonnage of re- 
inforcing bars has brought a firmer feeling in prices, 
though so far no quotable advance is noted, The 
movement is almost entirely in small lots, though a 
few large inquiries are in prospect, and continued ac- 
tivity is expected. Specifications on contracts for 
merchant bars are coming out in good shape, but there 
is little doing in the way of new business, as the small 
distributive trade is less active than last month and 
merchants find it unnecessary and undesiraable to 
carry as large stocks as in former years. Resale prices 
have advanced sharply, standing higher than at the 
close of the year. Soft steel bars, from store, San 
Francisco, are quoted at 2.10c., and iron at 2c. 


Structural Material—Several good-sized contracts 
have been closed this week, while more large iobs 
are being figured than for some time past. Dyer 
Bros. will fabricate about 500 tons for the Flood resi- 
dence, this city, and 750 tons for the Alameda Sugar 
Company’s mill at Meridian, Cal., and a 400-ton con- 
tract on the Rowell building, Fresno, Cal., has been 
awarded to the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany. The Fort Mason pumping station job has been 
let to a local concern. A 200-ton job for the Acme 
Cement Plaster Company, Gypsum, Wash., is up for 
figures. Within the next three weeks. plans will be 
out for the Geary street car barns, the White In- 
vestment Company building, and the Crocker Estate 
office building, this city. The Globe Grain & Milling 
Company is planning to erect four grain elevators at 
Los Angeles. The cities of Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, Cal., are considering the erection of a steel 
bridge at an estimated cost of $200,000. A large ton- 
nage of structural steel was shipped recently from 
Tacoma, Wash., to Japan. 

Rails —The tonnage coming out at San Francisco 
this month is rather light, as several of the larger 
buyers are inclined to hold off a little longer, and a 
number of projects in preparation are not yet ready 
for business. A good many small orders for light 
rails are coming out from logging firms, however, and 
the tonnage in this line is much heavier in the north 
coast than in California. Many new inquiries are also 
coming from street and interurban roads in Oregon 
and Washington. Contracts are expected within a 
month for 63 miles of track for the Oregon & South- 


ern Railway, connecting Ashland, Roseburg and 
Marshfield, Ore. 
Sheets.—While orders for forward delivery are 


rather slow in appearing, the market is in fairly good 
condition, specifications being rather above expecta- 
tions. The small trade is moderately active, ‘but the 
leading demand at present is from manufacturers of 
riveted pipe, who have work on hand and in prospect 
requiring a heavy tonnage. This business is steadily 
increasing with the development of- new irrigation 
projects. Galvanized sheets, which have been sold 
at extremely low prices by merchants for several 
months, have been advanced 15c. per roo lb. 
Plates.—Tank plates are moving a little better in a 
small way, but large individual inquiries are scarce. 
and merchants are not inclined to buy much ahead of 
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their requirements. Local resale price~ ire . i 
higher on tank and flange steel. a title 
_ _ Merchant Pipe.—Activity is well maintaineg in th 
jobbing trade, owing to building require:entg the 
larger coast cities, though country business j< i - 
Merchants are buying practically nothing for femal 
requirements, but deliveries on former - tracts - 
coming forward rapidly. A good many jair inguin 
are coming out in connection with water and gas a 
tems. The Portland Gas & Coke Company, Portland 


Ore., was recently in the market for a onsiderabj 
tonnage of 16-in. pipe, and is believed to have placed 
its order for steel pipe. Plans are under way rm 
water line at Centralia, Wash., requiring about a 
miles of 16- or 18-in. There is some activity jp oil 
line projects in southern’ California, from which bys. 
ness may develop in the near future, but the regul, 
oil well trade is extremely quiet. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—This month's tonnage is some- 
what heavier than for January, though there is yo 
great activity. Most of the business since the first 
of the year has come from southern Calfornia, though 
renewed inquiry is expected at any time in this part of 
the State. The city of San Francisco will probably be 
ready for the remainder of the pipe for the fire pro- 
tection system within another month. The Los Ap. 
geles Gas & Electric Company is in the market for 
1000 pieces of light weight 6-in., and the town of 
Long Beach is planning additions to its water system, 
The city of San Jose, Cal., has ordered a lot of 16- and 
20-in., and the city of Sacramento was recently out 
with an inquiry for 350 pieces of 6-in., but rejected 
bids with the object of increasing the order. The 
town of Orange, Cal., will take bids on a lot of pipe 
March 4, and the town of Rockford, Wash., is in the 
market for a lot of 4 and 6-in. 

Pig Iron.—Foundries working on some special 
lines of machinery castings are fairly busy, one or two 
having more work than they can handle, but the 
tonnage required is not especially heavy, and stocks 
of ordinary foundry iron on hand are ample for cur- 
rent needs. Shipments from China will probably be 
resumed at an early date. Frequent small arrivals of 
English and Continental iron are almost equal to cur- 
rent needs, though purchases of Southern foundry 
iron are considerably larger than in former years. 
Several small shipments have recently been made from 
the electric furnace at Heroult, Cal., but it is not yet 
much of a factor in this market. Prices are quoted 
as follows: Chinese foundry iron, $23; English and 
Continental, ordinary brands, $22; No. 2 Southern 
foundry iron, $20.50. 

Old Material_—New business is slow, though there 
are some large inquiries for steel melting scrap, and 
small sales of cast iron scrap are increasing. Steel 
scrap is rather easy, owing to the scarcity of shipping 
facilities, offerings being too large for the local market 
to absorb. Prices are as follows: Cast iron scrap, 
per net ton, $14; steel melting scrap, per gross ton, 
$11.50; wrought scrap, per net ton, $12.50 to $15; te 
rcliling rails, per net ton, $11. 


ular 


The Pendleton Iron & Metal Company has beet 
incorporated at Los Angeles, with a capital stock 0! 
$50.000, by J. H. Pendleton. J. A. and G. A. Murphy. 
J. H. Alexander and F. C. McKinnie. 


Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y., March §, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—The market, which has been rather ow? 
gish for the past week or more, has developed a little 
livelier and wider range of inquiry within the last ' 
days. A good number of the inquiries are from Easter 
points for Erie Canal delivery, on the opening of ae 
gation, and many of these request delivered price 
Furnacemen, however, are not inclined to quote in tit 
way on account of the lack of stability in canal a 
and are quoting f.o.b. Buffalo. Some furnaces “nt 
only a light volume of sales, but others a fair tonnage 
the aggregate reported by Buffalo furnaces !0F aa 
week being about 9000 tons of all grades, largely @ 
catload orders, with a few of 400 and 500 tons. ai 
naces are pressed to the utmost for shipment 0? od 
tracts, and with the difficulties they have to gra 
with in car shortages and other conditions, some of aa 
are not considering the. taking on of any prompt S ir 
ment orders, having all the business they can eas 
ently handle at present. From the furnacemen > oct 
of view, the situation appears to be becoming aati 
with the advent of spring conditions and a more 
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look, and price schedules are more firmly held. 
cote as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


X fomndey. iss dc uwmions Mipenedes sock $14.00 to $14.25 
X foundry ce scesecsnepesesvneves 13.50 to 14.00 
2 plain... cce+dngecetaueaencevdeae ss 13.50 to 13.75 
3 foundey..:.. iss akehieesewe phe san aeae 13.25 to 13.50 
y FOPZE 2. 2c ree ce weenreverssesevvcces 13.00 to 13.25 
leable «cnc cbah io VEER a eae 13.75 to 14.25 


© ccc ce cid lass tat oiaeeee 13.75 to 14.25 
onl ..« chive das see eens 15.75 to 17.25 


Coke.—Congested conditions in transportation con- 
to hamper foundry users badly, although the rail- 
; are making improvement and it is expected that 
ihe continuance of better weather the temporary 
kade will be pretty well cleared up by the end of 
{ resent week. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The new tonnage booked 
seen comparatively light, but specifications on con- 
tracts have increased somewhat and there is a growing 
feeling among sellers that there will be a decided im- 
provement in buying in the next 30 days which, with 
the tonnage that has been held back by the severe 
veather during January and February and will now 
sme in, will strengthen prices. One interest reports 
t specifications for the last week in February: were 
ich larger than anticipated in all lines, making the 
total sales for February exceed the total for January. 
rhe week has shown a good demand for cold rolled 
shafting, and prices are considerably stiffer. Business 
in tin plates and in wire and wire products is coming 
in in good volume. In fabricated structural lines there 
is continued evidence of plentiful business for early 
spring construction. The American Bridge Company 
ias taken 500 tons for the subway superstructure at 
Elmwood avenue on the Erie Railroad Company’s In- 
ternational Bridge line at Buffalo. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western received bids last week for 
fabricated steel and concrete bar requirements for 
bridge work for its new cut-off near Scranton. Bids 
were opened today for steel for the high school build- 
ing at Albany, taking 1250 tons. Plans are out and_ 
bids will soon be taken for steel for a professional 
building, Delaware avenue near Chippewa street, Buf- 
falo, to be erected by Hamilton Ward from plans of 
Dunning & Dunning, architects, requiring about 100 
tons 


Old Material—The market shows some increase in 
inquiry from consumers, although the railroad conges- 
tion caused by the extremely cold weather continues to 
prevent the free movement of scrap. The demand 
from outside districts for turnings and borings has 
iallen off and prices on these commodities have sagged, 
although not sufficiently to affect the schedule. We 
quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Ww It 


Heavy meltitet QROGRiiG iwcncwsn Cat ete aceon $12.50 to $12.75 
Low phosphorus. steel... ic iuie ss cwcccccven 15.75 to 16.00 
No. 1 rativOnd wees s cassie caecssceus 14.00 to 14.25 
No 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel age cs Wines sche wh dee Con che 18.50 to 19.25 
Old- fron . SRB io s4.44 oe heiokes Be aesaenen 22.00 to 22.50 
Old cat WRRRRRG fss's cock Sun bs cieee pas ae 11.75 to 12.00 
Railrosd wgbenile: shiicick Seas euadnvseveea 12.50 to 12.75 
Boiler pate, ORRRRO SS sxeivew i cess sn tna 13.75 to 14.25 
Locomotive grate bars. ......c.0seseeccecee 11.00 to 11.25 
Pipe and tae séus steeds donct¥eaguwes een 9.50 to 10.00 
\Vrought iron and soft steel turnings...... Tae 0 7688 
Clean cast OOUMEME. cus s-caneeaadabayscabene 6.50 to 6.75 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., March 5, 1912. 


Old Material—The market continues without 

ange in demand or in prices. Some scrap is mov- 
ng, but not a great deal is offered at prevailing prices. 
(he prices quoted below are those offered by the large 
‘calers to the producers and to the smaller dealers 
and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Bos- 
ton and other New England points taking Boston rates 
'rom eastern Pennsylvania points. In comparison 
th Philadelphia prices the differential for freight of 
-30 a ton is included. Mill prices are approximately 

a ton more than dealers’ prices. 

Heavy melting steel i... . dis \iceveee dave $8.75 to $9.00 

low phosphorus steel...........ceeecesees 11.45to 11.95 

Old stock MaMa: dic:sstn-<ci ae utiasiay ox eae 14.00 to 14.50 


Old iron axles 
Mixed shafting 


S 


No. 1 wrought and soft steel............++- 10.00 to 10.50 
Skeleton (bundled) .....sscessseccevscees 7.00 to 7.50 
Wrought GhGm SORE oso. ci0 cuhevscavetacel 8.50 to 9.00 
COttOR SBOU ib icscedn tPA eval’ va Lhede Gees 7.00to 7.50 
No. 2° UWE ix nessun tsps Ca oeeks lea Ruaa 4.50to 5.00 
Wrought: Spruttee: a. nu-2<0 avindle oe diatembnats 5.75to 6.25 
Cast BOVIMG. 5 vs 4c 03 ienbextg ca tka 5.25to 5.75 
Machinery, WO SiC 3S eed seen 12.50to 13.00 
M allele: 5 25, sind dan sas siie ay dr see &.75to 9.25 
Crate BOGS. cies dpe cchahikeds bamahenet oobi 6.00to 6.50 
MOVE MSM ccccicuevcscanmaeraves beneuee 8.00 to. 8.50 
Cast iron car Wheels, . cavdineesstesoentuenes 11.75 to 12.00 
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New York 


New York, March 6, 1912. 


_ Pig Iron—The market continues very quiet. An 
inquiry from a New England valve manufacturer for 
500 tons of foundry iron and 500 tons of malleable is 
the largest that has come up. There are one or two 
500-ton inquiries in this immediate vicinity. So far as 
can be learned, several hundred tons of iron inquired 
for by a large pump company last week has not yet 
been bought. Production in Eastern districts ne 
changed but little in the past month. One merchant 
furnace in the Schuylkill Valley was blown out. Stocks 
in furnace yards are believed to have been reduced 
slightly, but they have been of no considerable volume 
for several months. The situation appears to be that 
melters are in no immediate need of iron and they will 
not buy for forward delivery at prices furnaces are now 
asking, particularly those in the Buffalo district, which 
are quoting at 50 cents or more a ton above the level 
at which sales were made in November. Some further 
inquiry has come up for iron for export to Italy, both 
foundry and basic. There is no apparent eagerness 
for this business, as furnaces are quoting higher prices 
than those at which export business was put through 
two or three months ago. Very little is being done in 
basic iron in Eastern Pennsylvania and the market is 
nominally $14.25 to $14.50 for such iron delivered at 
astern steel works. We quote as follows for Northern 
iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, $15; No. 2 X, $14.75; 
No. 2 plain, $14.50 to $14.75. We quote Southern tron 
at $15 for No. 1 foundry and $14.50 to $14.75 for No. 2. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A recognition that the 
total volume of business is good seems to keep the 
trade in a cheerful frame of mind, notwithstanding the 
keen competition which ensues in the case of lente 
work and which results in the maintenance of the 
low prices reported last week. Specifications on con- 
tracts continue to come in at a fair rate and an inter- 
esting thing to report in this connection is that manu- 
facturers are quite generally taking their maximum 
quantities. In the plate trade, interest is being shown in 
an inquiry for 5000 tons made by the Standard Oil 
Company and in the structural field the largest new 
project regarded as live is a lofty building for the 
Adams Express Company on Broadway and Exchange 
alley. Another project on which figures may short 
be asked is an 18-story loft at 12 West Twenty-sevent 
street, and it is understood that the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany is to erect a seven-story warehouse at Brook 
avenue and 163d street. It should be added that while 
large attractive work is placed at 1.10c., Pittsburgh, at 
least one lot of 250 tons of plates was sold at L,20c., 
Pittsburgh, and considerable business is being done 
at the 1.25c. basis. Bar iron orders are reported coming 
in at an encouraging rate, but they reflect the weakness 
in steel bars. The American Bridge Company has 
taken 4500 tons of New York subway work, being sec- 
tion 2, Lexington avenue, making nearly 50,000 tons 
of subway work awarded to this company. The same 
company has also taken 500 tons for grade crossings in 
Buffalo for the Erie Railroad and has three bridges for 
the Boston & Maine, four others going to the Phoenix 
Bridge Company, and the total for the seven being 
about 500 tons. Milliken Brothers are to erect an 
1800-ton structure at Thirtieth street and Fourth ave- 
nue; the Hedden Iron Construction Company has 
taken a 525-ton loft at 312 Seventh avenue and the 
Mount Vernon Bridge Company is to provide 500 tons 
of grade crossings in Chicago for the Baltimore & 
Ohio. The Albany high school project, 1000 tons, has 
again been revived, and the general contract, it is 
stated, has been awarded. Quotations remain: Steel 
bars, plates and plain structural material, 1.26c. to 
1.31¢.; bar iron, 1.27¢. to 1.32c., all New York. Plain 
material from store, New York, 1.65c. to 1.75¢. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Much interest is being taken in the 
opening of bids today by the mg Pe go of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York City, on a con- 
tractors’ job, which will require 6000 tons of high- 
pressure pipe. Each contractor who bids undoubtedly 
has secured from some foundry a price on the pipe to be 
furnished by him, so that the pipe makers are likely to 
know whether or not they have sold this quantity 
of pipe when the name of the successful bidder is an- 
nounced. All the recent announcements of pipe lettings 
for New York City have been contractors’ jobs on 
which the pipe has been bought privately. The public 
pipe lettings now in sight in the East are for 
quite small quantities. Within the past few days pri- 
yate buying has also been comparatively light. Carload 
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lots of 6-in. are quoted at $22 to $23, tidewater, per net 
ton. 

_ Old Material—The market is exceedingly quiet. 
Foundries are buying small quantities of cast scrap, 
on which prices are maintained, but the steel works and 
rolling mills are taking practically nothing, as they are 
either holding up shipments on contracts or making 
heavy rejections. Old car wheels are lower, with light 


transactions. Quotations are about as follows, per 
gross ton, New York and vicinity: 
Oid girder and T-rails for melting.......... $9.00 to $9.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap..............+0++ 9.00 to 9.50 
th eg ete ean asc isb we case 20.00 to 20.50 
Rerolling rails (mominal).................. 11.50 to 12:00 
ee On AR RINE, AS Scand ike wae sow as eee 19.00 to 20.00 
nS NN cs oc aan bbb s-0 pb 00 0 008 <6 13.50 to 14.00 
i Sos dig o's 2 teas « deeds 11.50to 12.00 
Wrought trom track 6crap.........5..00.0. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long...........:...... 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 yard. wrought, short................. 9.00 to 9.50 
Se SOC cai ad ac eines bb sh seas s veces oe ss 4.25to 4.75 
Se Se oe naw ed-ae s'6 ens 5st0 esse & 5.75to 6.25 
i GRIT ne wou bes w< o%s 2 6 6.50to 7.00 
I I AG 5s frat lah ow 4 S's 5 Bis enews 9 9.25to 9.75 
i ES . ata hc Cara's «Sw ade eserves 11.00 to 11.50 
No, 1 heavy cast, broken up.............+.. 11.00 to 11.50 
NOTE Gh ERECC a CiGesineoh sb pbesso<iecs 8.75 to . 9.00 
Locomotive grate bars ........6...00,0005 9.00to 9.50 
SNE Co ok po aeOnT he 69:6 FA add e « «ve 9.00to 9.50 


The German Iron Market 


Beriin, February 22, 1912. 

The strength of the iron market has been fully main- 
tained. The advance of prices on the Diisseldorf Ex- 
change, predicted in last week’s letter, occurred on a 
larger scale than had been expected. The following 
changes were noted (previous quotations in paren- 
theses): Spiegeleisen, 77 marks (72); high grade pud- 
dling pig iron, of Siegerland and Rhine-Westphalian 
make, 65 marks (62); Siegerland steel-making grades 68 
to 69 marks (64 to 65); same, Rhine-Westphalian make, 
70 to 71 marks (66 to 67); German Bessemer, 77.50 marks 
(74.50); German No. 1 foundry, 73.50 marks (70.50); 
same, No. 3, 70 marks (67.50); German hematite, 77.50 
marks (74.50); ordinary iron bars, 135 to 138 marks 
(132 to 135); basic steel bands, 135 to 140 marks (132.50 
to 137.50); heavy plates, 133 to 135 marks (130 to 132); 
boiler plates, 143 to 145 marks (140 to 142); thin plates, 
142.50 to 147.50 marks, (140 to 145). The market was 
characterized in the official report as unvaryingly firm, 
and it was added that the calls for delivery were heavy. 
According to news from the Luxemburg district, 80,000 
tons of basic pig iron has been sold to Belgian buyers 
at an advance of 8 francs over the last previous sales 
to that country. 

The Steel Works Union held its usual monthly meet- 
ing yesterday and gave out its market survey. This 
reports that the home trade in semi-manufactured ma- 
terial is quite brisk and the calls for delivery so heavy 
that they can hardly be met on time. Business for the 
second quarter of the year was today declared open 
at unchanged prices and conditions. The foreign mar- 
ket is also in a favorable state. The Prussian railroad 
authorities have given supplementary orders for 26,000 
tons of track-building supplies. Further foreign orders 
of considerable volume for steel rails have recently 
been taken, including some good orders for Germany’s 
African colonies. Foreign business in structural shapes 
has continued excellent, and orders are coming in satis- 
factorily. 

It awakens misgivings on the stock markets that 
nothing was said at this meeting about the prolonga- 
tion of the Union. It is now only a little more than 
two months till the works have the right to begin sell- 
ing upon their own account, if the Union has not mean- 
while been renewed; and so far as appears nothing is 
doing toward bringing about an agreement. 

Germany’s exports of iron and steel of all kinds in 
January amounted to 463,154 tons, comparing with 542,- 
129 tons in December and 395,966 tons in January, I9I1. 
The excess of exports over imports reached 408,907 
tons, which was some 73,000 tons less than for De- 
cember. 

An Essen dispatch of today states that the new 
establishment of the Thyssens (owners of the Gewerk- 
schaft Deutscher Kaiser) located in Lorraine and pre- 
viously mentioned in this correspondence, will be con- 
siderably enlarged in capacity. A new steel mill is to be 
built at Strasburg in Alsace by Netter & Jacobi, who 
will probably build another one later in the lower 
Rhine region. The purpose of the new establishment, 
which will have at first a capacity of 15,000 tons a year, 
ais “to make the firm independent of the Steel Works 
‘Union for its steel supplies.” 
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The news this week from Belgium is somew) ++ coy. 
tradictory. Several days ago a drop of 1 shilli:. 4 ton 
for export bars of basic steel and wrought i:.y and 
heavy and light plates was reported. It was m tioned 
that these were the first price reductions in the (elgian 
market for seven months and it made a rather jaq 
impression on the Berlin share market. Today, on the 
other hand, a Brussels dispatch reports that the {y,. 
naces around Charleroi have just raised pig iron 1 ang 
2 francs per ton, according to grades. Market reviews 
from Belgian correspondents describe the situation 4< 


considerably quieter than in. January. 


Metal Market 


New York, March 6, i012. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for oni | Delivery. 
Copper, New York. e 


r——Lead—_, c——Spelter— 


Electro- Tin, New St. New St. 

Feb. Lake. lytic. New York. York, Louis. York. Louis. 
y. ee 14.37% 43.00 4.00 3.92% 6.90 6.75 

Mar 

So eed 14.62% 14.50 43.00 4.00 3.92% 6.90 75 
an sccae 14.62% 14.50 ‘mae 4.00 3.92% 6.90 6.75 
ees ae 14.62% 14.50 43.30 4.00 3.92% 6.90 6.75 

Belts eee 14.62% 14.50 43.60 4.00 3.92% 6.97% 6.82 
Gis cis 14.62% 14.50 43.25 4.00 3.92% 6.97% 6.282 

Copper is higher after a short period of activity. 


Tin is easier, with future delivery mostly in demand. 
Tin plates are unchanged. The low price of lead still 
prevails. Spelter is higher and the outlook is for still 
higher prices. There is no change in antimony 


New York 


Copper.—Higher prices are being asked and ob- 
tained for copper directly as a result of the decrease in 
stocks and a very good business done Friday and Satur- 
day of last week. The metal bought on those two days 
ran into millions of pounds and was: for consumption, 
despite the fact that many large consumers were said 
to be stocked up for many months to come. The price 
during the active period of the market was about 
14.50c. cash, 30 days, delivered. The metal is strong 
to-day at prices ranging from 14.50c. to 14.62%c. for 
electrolytic and 14.62M%c. to 14.75c. for Lake. The firm 
state of the market is expected to continue and prices 
to go still higher. The Copper Producers’ statement, 
to be issued March 8, it is generally accepted, will 
show a further decrease in stocks. In addition to this 
situation, some of the big sellers are said to be well 
sold up, and to have nothing to offer for March or 
April delivery. The price of spot copper in London to- 
day is quoted at £65 1s. 3d.; futures, £65 16s. 3d. The 
exports of copper so far this month total 3034 tons. 


Copper Averages.—The Waterbury average for the 
month of February was 14.50c. The average New York 
price of Lake copper for February was 14.40%c. and of 
electrolytic, 14.25¢. 


Pig Tin.—The market in pig tin has been quiet 
throughout the week, with very little business done 
except on Friday last, when there was a fair demand 
for April, May and June delivery and considerable sell- 
ing in those positions. The tin statistics for February 
made public March 1 showed a visible supply smaller 
than that of a year ago by about 2200 tons, but created 
little or no stir in the market. The metal is easier to- 
day, with supplies a little more plentiful, 43.25c. being 
quoted. The price quoted for spot tin in London to- 
day is £194 10s.; futures, £190. The arrivals of tin 
this month have been 490 tons and the amount afloat is 
2625 tons. 


Tin Plates.—There are no features in the tin plate 
market in New York and the price remains unchanged 
at $3.54 for 100-Ib. coke plates. The price of tin plates 
laid down in Swansea, Wales, is 13s. 6d. 


Lead.—Conditions are unchanged in lead, the low 
prices fixed by the American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany continuing to dominate the market, and the de- 
mand is quiet. In New York 4c. is quoted and in St. 
Louis, 3.92%c., although independents in the West are 
asking 3.95c. to 4c. The lead situation is likely to be 
seriously affected by news from the West. The lead 
field in southwest Missouri is threatened with a strike 
by the 5000 employees of companies operating in that 
district, which is a very heavy producer of deep mined 
lead. The miners are preparing to demand an increas¢ 
in wages approximating $1 per day. Conditions are 
said to have been bad in the field since the reduction in 
wages in 1907. 
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Snelter.—As a result of the continued scarcity of 

1 1d a covert demand on the part of consumers, 

‘vanced within the week and actual sales were 

sterday at 6.82%c., St. Louis. It is expected 

price will reach 7c., St. Louis. One influence 

the increase in price is the disordered condition 

in Mexico which has cut off supplies from 

intry. It is impossible to get some brands of 
\Vestern spelter for prompt shipment. 


Antimony.—There are no changes in antimony ex- 
Chinese and Hungarian grades, which are a 
hicher. Cookson’s is quoted at 7.25c., Hallett’s 
and Chinese and Hungarian grades at 6.80c. 


Old Metals —Dealers report a moderate demand. 


Selling prices are firm as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 
r, heavy and cragible secs iA cee ieee 13.50 to 14.00 
r, heavy and. WAHD sins sikie ec ede oewn hack 13.25 to 13.50 
Hight and betheeRe dks a dcne dc a@bnedcus 12.00 to 12.25 
heavy ..co cues cwaxees sees an Gan a wis OE 8.75 to 9.00 
, Hight. +, «20.<ebates’ ses esdebeeecbocseses 7.00 to 7.25 
machine composition.........e+.ee08- 11.00 to 11.25 
n brass turMiMgS .sseeeeeeeeeeeeeererenes 8.25to 8.50 
Composition turmingS .....ccesseseeceseneees 9.50 to 10.00 
[.ead, HEAVY ..cecccvvdeestesevivneesaneeena ae ee eee 3.75 
I 1, TER . cc vc cestvcthtuwab Kobe s 4.064 au 646 ee eee ee 3.50 
CTAP .... ccs vied SW seh w web ee wi ee ee Relea s 5.25 

Chicago 


i 4—The movement of metals has been only 

Copper quotations have shown increased strength 

tin prices are slightly lower. Old metal prices 
followed the general trend of the metal market 
nd buying prices for copper and brass show advances. 
We quote as follows: Casting copper, 14.50c.; Lake, 
1.75¢., in carloads for prompt shipment; small lots, 
ic. to 4c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 44.50c.; small 
lots, 45.50c.; lead, desilverized, 4c. to 4.05c., for 50-ton 
ots; corroding, 4.25¢. to 4.30c. to 4.60c. for 50-ton lots; 
in carloads, 2Y%c. per 100 lb, higher; spelter, 6.75c. to 
6.85c.; Cookson’s antimony, 8.50c., and other grades, 
7.50c. to 8c., in_ small lots; sheet zine is $8.25, f.o.b. La 
Salle or Peru, Il, less 8 per cent. discount, in carloads 
of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote buying prices 
ior less than carload lots: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 
i2c.; copper bottoms, I1c.; copper clips, 11.75¢.; red 
'rass, 11c.; yellow brass, 8.75c.; lead pipe, 3.60c.; zinc, 
pewter, No. 1, 26c.; tinfoil, 34c.; block tin 


ine 7c 
pce, 3/6 


} 
| 

Marcu 4~—The metal markets have shown a stiffen- 

x tendency for the Missouri produced brands, and as 
result lead to-day is quotable at 4c. to 4.05c. with few 
sellers at these figures. Spelter is up to 6.75c. for spot, 
ith futures ranging down to 6.40c. according to date 
i delivery. Tin is quiet at 43.35c.; Lake copper, firm 
14.90c.; electrolytic copper, steady at 14.80c., and 
okson's antimony, strong at 7.60c. The demand, so 
‘ar as quantity goes, has been rather quiet. In the Jop- 
in market the gain in strength of ore was largely 
‘ue to the upward tendency of spelter prices. Ship- 
ments generally were heavy. Lead ore was in stronger 
de mand. Miscellaneous scrap we quote as follows: 
Light brass, 5c¢.; heavy brass and light copper, 9c.; 
Cavy copper and copper wire, 10c.; zinc, 3.50c.; lead, 


2 


3.50¢.; pewter, 21c.; tinfoil, 31¢.; tea lead, 3c. 


‘he American-Dartium Steel Castings Company, with 

apital stock of $150,000, has been organized to manu- 

ture steel castings and tool steel under the Dartium 

ss. Ground has been purchased in Kansas City, Mo., 

‘or the erection of two factory buildings, 50x95 ft. and 

“ox 150 ft. Edward Richards, with offices in the Finance 
ulding, is vice-president of the company. 


ihe National Association of Brass Manufacturers will 

‘d its spring meeting at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
‘rch ig and 20, William M. Webster, commissioner, 
ler Building, Chicago, states that a well-attended 
ting is indicated. 


cI 


‘t the annual meeting of the board of directors of, the 
“oulls Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., held Febru- 
), all the officers who have served the past year were 
|. In the annual report on the business of the 
‘car a slight inerease over the preceding year was shown 


t 


oth the gross amount of sales and net profits. 


ry 


elected. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, March 6, 1912. 
The stock market has shown continued strength for 
some days and prices of stocks were on a generally 
higher level than at the corresponding time the pre- 
vious week. The range of prices on active iron and in- 
dustrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tues- 
day of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., pref... 4 - 5 Pressed Steel, pref. 96 - 97 


Railway Spring, com. 2734- 29% 


Baldwin Loco., com....... 50% 

Baldwin Loco., pref.103%%4-103% Railway Spring, pref.102 -102% 
Beth. Steel, com... 27%- 29% Republic, com...... 1634- 19 
Beth. Steel, pref... 57%- 59% Republic, pref...... 66 - 70 
Ce Cas bce eke 11%4- 12% Piss,  OOGR, sesso sents 144%- 14 
Can, pref. .......5. 9154- 94 a Sa 51 - Si 
Car & Fdry., com.. 51 - 53% U. S. Steel, com.... 597%%- 64% 
Steel Foundries..... 28 28% U. S. Steel, pref. ..10734-109% 
Colorado Fuel...... 23%- 26 Westinghouse Elec.. 73%4- 74% 
General Electric... . 1594-165 Va. LC. & Coke.. 54 - 57 
Gr. N, Ore Cert.... 37 - 38 Am. Ship, com........... 48 
Int. Harvester, com. 10634-10814 Ass. SBI MORES... a 08s cee 102% 
Int. Harvester, pref.1195¢-120 Chic. Pneu. Tool.. 46 46% 
De: I, * COMING cos s caiees 28 Cambria Steel ..... 41%- 42% 
Int. Pump, pref..... 79%- 81 Lake Sup. Corp.... 29 29% 
Locomotive, com.... 32 - 34% Se eee 100 
Locomotive, pref....1047%%-105%  #Warwick ...........456. il 
Nat. En. & St., com. 124%- 13% Crucible Steel, com. 10 - 11 
Nat. En, & St., pref...... 88 Crucible Steel, pref. 80'%4- 82 


Pittsburgh St., pref.101 -101% Harb. Wk. Ref., com..... 40 


Pressed Steel, com. 28%- 31 

A special meeting of stockholders of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company will be held in its offices in the Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, on May 1, to vote on a proposed 
increase in its capital stock from $14,000,000 to $17,- 
500,000 by the issue of $3.500,000 of additional 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock, the proceeds to be 
used for the building of two blast furnaces and other 
additions to the plant of this company at Monessen, Pa. 

The Realty Guarantee & Trust Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is offering the unsold portion of the under- 
writing for $1,200,000 7 per cent. cumulative (non-vot- 
ing) preferred stock of the Brier Hill Steel Company at 
105 and interest. Callable after 1922 at $105 per share 
and accumulated (quarterly) dividends. a 

Lee, Higginson & Co., New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago, and Higginson & Co., London, recently offered at 
102 and accrued dividend an issue of $1,250,000 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock of the Lowell Machine 
Shop, Lowell, Mass., sold to provide additional working 
capital. Redeemable as a whole, but not in part, on any 
dividend date after 60 days’ notice at $115 per share and 
accumulated dividends. 


Dividends Declared 


The Railway Steel Spring Company, regular quar- 
terly, 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
March 20. 

The American Can Company, regular quarterly, 114 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 1. | 

The American Car & Foundry Company, regular quar- 
terly, of % per cent. on the common and 134’ per cent. on 
the preferred stock, both payable April 1. 

E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., $5 per share, payable March 15. 

The Cambria Iron Company, regular semi-annual, 2 
per cent., payable April 1. 

La Belle Iron Works, regular quarterly, 2% per cent., 
payable April 1. 


Naylor & Co. New York and Philadelphia, have 
been appointed exclusive sales agents in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, New York and New England for 
ferrosilicon produced by the Globe Iron Company, Jack- 
son, Ohio. 


The Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
has amended its charter, increasing the authorized capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. It recently added 
another plate mill, two jobbing mills and sheet mills to 


its equipment. 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Association was held in Engineers’ Hall, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, on Monday evening, March 4. The paper of 
the evening was by David McLain, manager of the Mil- 
waukee Corespondence Schools, om “Mixing and Melting.” 











Notices recently posted by the receivers of the Central 
Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., announced a gen- 
eral reduction of wages: in _the operating departments. 


Mulcahy & Gibsori, fabricators of steel structures, have 
moved into new offices at Thirty-third street and Madison 
avenue, New York. : 
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Personal 


John Birkinbine, Philadelphia, gave a very interesting 
address before the Mahoning Valley Historical Society, 
Youngstown, Ohio, Saturday evening, February 24, having 
as his subject, “The Story of Iron.” J. G. Butler, Jr., is 
president of the society. 


J. J. O’Conor, of the Washington Tin Plate Company, 
Washington, Pa., has been elected secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, recently 
formed at Pittsburgh. His office will be at 1627 Oliver 
Building. 

J. M. Taylor has succeeded F. W. Hutchings as. secre- 
tary of the National Founders’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Detroit! Mr. Hutchings resigned some weeks 
ago to become treasurer of the Lake Superior Iron & 
Chemical Company, Detroit. Mr. Taylor has been sta- 
tioned in New York as Eastern representative of the asso- 
ciation for a number of years. D. B. Hinckley, who was 
Mr. Hutchings’ assistant in the Detroit office, has been put 
in charge of the New York office. 


E. A. Wilson has resigned as manager of the Ohio File 
Renewing Company, Niles, Ohio, to become manager of 
the metal lath department of the Brier Hill Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. At the annual election of the former 
company a few days ago W. F. Thomas was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer; H. A. Hoffmaster, vice-president, and 
E. A. Wilson, secretary. Mr. Thomas will manage the 
business until a successor to Mr. Wilson is secured. 


Charles W. Kelley has been elected president of the 
Bruce-MacBeth Engine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to suc- 
ceed W. C. Bruce, resigned. Mr. Bruce will retain his 
interest in the company and will remain on the board of 
directors but will devote most of his time hereafter to the 
Bowler Foundry Company, Cleveland, of which he is 
president. 

Frank Illenberger, Detroit, Mich., on March 1 severed 
his ,connection with the Colonial Steel Company. He re- 
tains his office at 1517 Fort Building. Detroit, where he 
will continue the handling of tool and alloy steels. He 
will add to this line sheets, plates and other steel com- 
modities, and also aluminum, brass and bronze castings 
made by the Columbia Castings Company, Detroit, of 
which he is president. 


William J. Norris has resigned as assistant manager of 
tne Chicago office of the Wheeling Corrugating Company. 
He has been associated with that company for the past 17 
years and will, after a vacation period, engage in the same 
line of business for himself. 


Joel Dean, formerly manager of the Buffalo office of 
the Fairbanks Company, has. been transferred to the Pitts- 
burgh office in the same capacity. 


W. L. Laib, vice-president of the Hanna Engineering 
Works, Chicago, heretofore in charge of the sales, adver- 
tising and accounting departments of the company, has 
been made factory manager, with complete supervision 
therein. 


James L. Hough, formerly with the Marshall & Hus- 
chart Machinery Company, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the E. L. Essley Machinery Company, 555 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago. J. J. Shanahan has been 
appointed sales representative of the E. L. Essley Machin- 
ery Company in Michigan and Indiana. 


Walter M. Bush, who until recently gave his entire 
attention as secretary-treasurer to the business of the 
Baltimore Bridge Company, Baltimore, .Md., has, since 
the sale of that company’s plant to the Carnegie Steel 
Company, been devoting his time to the Tube Bending & 
Polishing Company, of that city, of which he is assistant 
treasurer. 

George L. Brown, treasurer of the Marshall Foundry 
Company, Pittsburgh, has gone to California on an ex- 
tended business trip. 

T. Coleman Ward, resident manager of Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., pig iron and coke, Pittsburgh, has returned 
from a visit to the Panama Canal. 

W. A. Stone, Uniontown, Pa., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Keystone Tube Works, Inc., Connellsville, 
Pa. Albert Geddes, also of Uniontown, is vice-president 
and James E. McNary, of Connellsville, is secretary and 
treasurer. . 
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J. H. Frantz, vice-president of the Colun|,ys Iron & 
Steel Company, Columbus, Ohio, has return from 

three-weeks’ trip to Florida and Cuba. . 

Obituary 

HiraM NEwToN TuRNER, president of FE. & 7 Fair. 

banks & Co., scale manufacturers, died of pneumonia 

February 16, at his home in St. Johnsbury, Vt, ageq » 

years. He was born in Bethlehem, N. H., and eritered 


the railroad business at an early age, advancing rapidly 
until he became general traffic manager of the Boston & 
Lowell. Col. Franklin Fairbanks, late president of £. § 
T. Fairbanks & Co,, came in contact with Mr. Turner in 
railroad matters and made him a flattering offer to be. 
come assistant general manager of that corporation, He 
accepted and assumed his new duties February 12, 1880, 
Although 50 years of age at the time he entered this ney 
field of industry, his executive ability soon began to be 
felt, and he became manager and later on president, At 
the time of his death he was also president of the Con- 
necticut & Passumpsic Rivers Railroad, vice-president of 
the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, president of the 
Lake Champlain & St. Lawrence Junction and a director 
in several other local railroads. He leaves a widow and 
two sons. 


Joun H. O’DonNELL, Waterbury, Conn., prominent as 
a designer and manufacturer of wire machinery, died 
February 27, aged 48 years. He was brought up in Wor- 
cester, Mass., and his early training was in the works of 
the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company. He went to Wat- 
erbury, but returned to Worcester to enter the employ 
of the Morgan Construction Company, where his services 
were used in the development of wire drawing machinery. 
For a number of years he had been connected with the 
Waterbury Machine Company as superintendent and con- 
tinued with the business after its absorption, by the Water- 
bury Farrell Foundry & Machine Company. He leaves 
a widow. 


FRANK W. Wess, Boston, Mass., president of the F. 
W. Webb Mfe. Company of that city, mannfacturer and 
dealer in plumbing supplies, died March 3. Born in Balti- 
more, the son of Henry M. Webb, he began his business 
career with the hardware firm of H. W. Webb & Sons. 
He went to Boston in 1888 as manager of the Boston 
branch of the Henry McShane Mfg. Company, plumbing 
supplies. In 1900 the F. W. Webb Mfg. Company was 
organized, and Mr. Webb became the president and gen- 
eral manager. He leaves a widow and a daughter. 


W. D. Hortus of the Hofius Steel & Equipment Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., died February 28 at his home in that 
city. He began as a day laborer in a foundry and rose to 
prominence in manufacturing and commercial circles. 


The wages and hours of labor obtaining in the iron and 
steel industry were recently made a subject of an investiga- 
tion directed by a resolution of the United States Senate. 
The result of the investigation has now appeared in print 
as Senate document No. 301, presented by Senator Borah, 
and is a pamphlet of 57 pages prepared under the direction 
of Chas. P. Neill, commissioner of labor, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C.. It.takes up the 
earnings and hours and days of work in blast furnaces, roll- 
ing mills and steel works, by departments and_ districts, 
and in general is a compilation of statistics on the basis of 
nearly 200,000 employees in 416 different plants, in 25 
States, covering 338 blast furnaces, rolling mills and steel 
mills and 78 steel foundries. 


An automatic cash fare recorder in the office ot the 
auditor of any electric street car company is the latest 
invention of Adolphus D. Branham, president of the Auto- 
matic Register Company, East St. Louis, Ill. The fare is 
also automatically recorded on each car. Attached to the 
conductor’s receiving box is an electric wire, which leads 
to the trolley wire and thus in connection with the audi- 
tor’s office. Should the conductor, in making his daily 
report, make a miscalculation an investigation of the device 
in the auditor’s office would quickly reveal it. 
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Pittsourgh and Vicinity Business Notes 
ttsburgh office of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son o1 


Chica will be removed about May 1 from the Frick 
Annex iding to the twenty-second floor of the Henry 
W. ( r Building. 


itsburgh office of the Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, will be removed May 1 from 
<1; rick Building to the fifteenth floor of the Henry W. 
Oliver Building. 

rhe Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has 
received a contract for 15 signal bridges for the New York 
Central Railroad, requiring 10 tons of steel each, and an- 
other for 350 tons of steel for caissons for piers for the 
Panama Canal. 

lhe board of trustees of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools at Pittsburgh has announced that it will apply for 
4 charter for the schools, and it is also probable that the 
name will be changed to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nolog) 

\t the annual meeting of the Niles Car & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Niles, Ohio, recently held, the old board of directors 
was re-elected as follows: George D. Kirkham, A. F. 
Harris. A. G. McCorkle, F. C. Robbins, T. E. Thomas, 
B. F. Pew, L. H. Young, A. G. Webb, J. A. Hanna, The 
directors re-elected the following, officers: F. C. Robbins, 
president and general manager; T, E. Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent; C. E. Rose, secretary and treasurer. 

lhe Meadville Malleable Iron Company, Meadville, Pa., 
held its annual meeting recently, at which a dividend of 3 
was declared. Officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Otto Kohler, president; J. E. Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent; L. L. Lord, treasurer. P. W. Kaufman continues 
as secretary of the board and general manager. It is the 
intention of this company to build some additions to its 
plant in the near future. 

The James A. Reese & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, has 
received an order for three light draft river steamboats 
and six galvanized steel barges with flat bows, all to be 
delivered July 1. Another order is the construction of a 
light draft river gunboat, of steel, carrying seven guns of 
small caliber, and to be used as a ram in offensive work. 
This craft is the first of its kind to be built by the com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, and is for a small South American 
republic 

W. G. A. Miller, Howard Zackarias and Agnes Som- 
merville have applied for a charter of incorporation for 

Somerville Iron & Bronze Works, Pittsburgh, for 
manufacturing, buying and selling, constructing and erect- 
ing iron and steel and ornamental iron, bronze and brass. 

The Knox Pressed & Welded Steel Company, Farmers’ 


per cent 


Bank Building, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of doors and door 
irames for open-hearth furnaces, has installed its appli- 
ces in 15 different open-hearth plants, three of which 


have been completely equipped, and repeat orders have 
‘een received from several others. It is operating its 
plant at Niles, Ohio, to practically full capacity. 

k. bh. Murray, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, has 
received an order for two 300 hp. four-valve Russell en- 
gines for operating ventilating fans in a coal works of 
the Crucible Coal Company. 

"he John Eichleay, Jr., Company, Pittsburgh, structural 
| fabricator, has opened new offices at 419 Fourth 


steel 


avenue 


[he Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, Mass., 
which recently secured the contract for the erection of a 
blooming mill, billet mill and rod mill for the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., Canada, has sublet to the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, a 
contract for the soaking pits, ingot buggy and approach 
‘able, a 34-in, two-high reversing blooming mill with tables 
an’ manipulator, a bloom shear and tables, and full equip- 
nent lor the roll shop. 

‘he Dillon Safety Razor Company, Pittsburgh, has ap- 
plied or a charter under the laws of Delaware, with a 
‘amtal of $1,000,000. The incorporators are S. V. Dillon, 
Charles F. Lewis and W. A. McCoy. 

The Western Tool & Forge Company, Brackenridge. 
“. las increased its indebtedness from $100,000 to $168,000 
“1c its capital stock from $500,000 to $700,000. 

‘\t the annual meeting of stockholders of the Portage 
silica Company, Youngstown, Ohio, held recently, direc- 
‘Ts were elected as follows: J. G. Butler, Jr., J. B. Cham- 

‘'s HH. Hoffmaster, Henry A. Butler, E. E. Klooz ana 
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H, Z. Kelly. The directors elected the following officers : 
J. C. Butler, Jr., president; J. B. Chambers and H. H. Hoff- 
master, vice-presidents; E. E. Klooz, secretary and general 
manager, and H. Z. Kelly, treasurer and sales manager. 
The company recently signed a contract with the National 
Malleable Castings Company for its requirements of steel 
molding sand at the Sharon works for 1912. The minimam 
tonnage is 30,000 tons, or 150 tons for each of the 200 days 
considered a season. The contract was awarded only after 
the Portage sand had been shown to give exceedingly satis- 
factory results. 

D. L. Wilkoff, formerly of the Pittsburgh Iron & Metal 
Company, has sold his interest in it and is now connected 
with the Pennsylvania Iron & Steel Company, recently 
organized to deal in iron and steel scrap, and which will 
have a yard on the Allegheny Valley Railroad at Twenty- 
eighth and Smallman streets, Pittsburgh. 

The L. A. Green Company, now located at 419-420 Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, dealer in rails, machinery and equip- 
ment for mills, mines and contractors, has leased a build- 
ing now under erection at 3145 Penn avenue in that city, 
which it expects to occupy about April 1. The building 
will have about 7000 sq. ft. of floor space and will provide 
display and warehouse room in addition to offices. The 
company’s name will shortly be changed to L. A. Green 
Equipment Company. 

The National Roll & Foundry Company, Farmers’ Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, with works at Avonmore, Pa., has 
received a contract from the Follansbee Brothers Com- 
pany for a two high 30-in. reversing bar mill, together 
with tables and cooling beds, for addition to the plant at 
Follansbee, W. Va., and is shipping to the same plant this 
week two new cold mills. It is also shipping some sheet 
stretching machines and doubling and trimming shears to 
the American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
and has received orders for a number of alligator shears 
for-scrap dealers to be used for cutting up scrap. 

The Greenville Metal Products Company, Greenville, 
Pa., has closed a contract with the Empire Automobile 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., covering its requirements for 
automobile parts for five years, and is remodeling its fac- 
tory to take care of this large order. 

The Forter-Miller Engineering Company, Hartje 
Building, Pittsburgh, has received an order from Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., Inc., for 18 standard Forter water seal 
gas producers, for their works at Etna, Pa. They have 
had 22 Forter gas producers in use for some time, but 
are making some large extensions to their plant and found 
it necessary to increase the gasifying capacity to a total of 
40 producers. The Forter-Miller Company also recently 
received contracts for similar gas producers from the 
Allentown Flint Bottle Company, Allentown, Pa.; Brock- 
wayville Machine Bottle Company, Brockwayville, Pa.; 
Charles Boldt Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Columbian 
Enameling & Stamping Company, Terre Haute, Ind., and 
has just finished seven at the plant of the Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y. 

The Ohio Iron & Metal Company, Farmers’ Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, has entered a complaint with the 
State Railroad Commission against the charges of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for moving mill cinders 
and mill scale from Franklin to Kittanning. 

The Rosedale Foundry & Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has received an order for two additional Playford 
chain grate stokers to be installed in the Park Works of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, 

The J. & J. B. Milholland Company, Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of special machinery, received orders in February 
for over 600 tons of steel castings and forgings to be 
machined and used in the construction of river improve- 
ment work in various parts of the country. At the annual 
meeting, held recently, A. Hufschmidt was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer and A. J. Hufschmidt secretary. The 
company is running full time and is making plans for in- 
creasing its capital stock. It will change its motive power 
from natural gas to electric drive. 

The Penn Motor Car Company, Pittsburgh, has in- 
creased its indebtedness from nothing to $150,000. It is 


stated that it will build a new plant for the building of 
motor cars in the Pittsburgh district. 
John V. Brokaw has bought the realty, plant and pat- 


ents of the Canton Foundry & Heating Company, Canton, 
Ohio, at auction sale, the price being given as $10,300. 
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Continued from page 600 


Senator Simmons: Where is your plant located? 

‘Mr.-Ramsey: We have plants in Pittsburgh, in Syra- 
cuse and in Newark, N. J. 

Senator Simmons: Now, is that part of your raw 
material that you buy from abroad manufactured in this 
country? 

Mr. Ramsey: Some of it; very little, though. 

SENATOR Simmons: It is absolutely negligible, is it 
not: 

Mr. Ramsey: Yes; I should say so. 

SENATOR CLARK: Could you get all this raw material 
in this country if you chose to do so? 

Mr. Ramsey: I am not altogether certain of that. 
We have practically all of the alloys here, but at times 
we cannot get them at all—that is, certain alloys. Then 
we have to go abroad for them. 

SENATOR CLARK: Why can you not get them here? 
Are they not produced, or is it on account of the price? 

Mr. Ramsey: It is on account of the scarcity of 
them as much as anything else. The price does not enter 
into it as a rule. 

SENATOR CLARK: What are those alloys? 

Mr. Ramsey: Well, perhaps I am wrong in saying 
“alloys.” One of the main things that comes into our 
product is clay for the manufacture of crucibles. 

SENATOR CLARK: Could you get all the raw material 
for your product in*this country so far as the steel is 
concerned ? 


Mr. RaMsEy: Yes. 
Tue Actinc CHAIRMAN: What is it you do buy 
abroad? 


Mr. Ramsey: We buy tungsten abroad, which enters 
into high speed steel. 
SENATOR SIMMONS: 
Mr. RAMSEY: 
country now. 
SENATOR Smoot: And we could produce more if the 
present tariff were to remain on it long enough. The 
House has again‘put it on the free list in this bill. 
_ SENATOR HeysurN: The tungsten industry is in its 
infancy, and we are beginning to develop tungsten mines 
in this country on a large scale and will do it if we are 
freed from competition from abroad. I know about the 
tungsten product. 


Is it produced in this country? 
They are producing some of it in this 


High Speed Steel 


THE AcTING CHAIRMAN: Go on, Mr. Ramsey. 

Mr. Ramsey: High speed steel, I would like to say, 
up to the last tariff act had not been covered by the tariff 
at all. It was a new steel. It was a development in 
steel. It has grown very fast. It is made by ourselves, 
speaking of the Crucible Steel Company of America, and 
the other steel manufacturers as well. 

— CLarK: What do you mean by high speed 
steel : 

Mr. Ramsey: It is a steel that runs at a very high 
rate of speed, makes very deep, heavy cuts and enables 
a machinist to turn out four or five times as much work 
with one tool as he did with the old carbon steels. Now 
the cost of this steel, because of the large amount of 
tungsten that enters into it, is very high. It goes through 
a great many operations, every operation being one of 
labor all the way through. Outside of the tungsten the 
mixture costs very little moré than the ordinary steel. 
By the time we finish we have had labor on it to the 
extent of about, I should say, $400 a ton. Now that is a 
whole lot of money to put on a ton of steel. 

SENATOR HEyBuRN: What is the price of the tung- 
sten? 

Mr. RAmsEy: About 75 cents a pound. 

SENATOR StmMons: How long had you been produc- 
ing high speed steel in this country before the Payne- 
Aldrich bill? 

Mr. Ramsey: I should say about three years. The 
American manufacturer was trying to make some head- 
way in the manufacture of a steel of this character, but 
he was unable to do so because the foreigner could under- 
sell him. The foreigner undersold him right straight 
alone It was from that time that it began to get a foot- 
old. 

Senator StmMonsS: Was that because there was no 
tariff on it or because you had not learned as well how 
to do the thing as the foreigner, who had been manu- 
facturing it for a long time? 

Mr. Ramsey: I think at the very beginning the Eu- 
ropean got on to the development first, although the idea 
was an American idea—the idea of high speed steel. 
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SENATOR GALLINGER : You had not learned how to com. 
pete successfully with the foreigner when you paid twice 
as much in wages as’ he did, had you? You had not 


learned that? 
Labor Here and Abroad 


Mr. Ramsey: We are paying more for our skilled labor 
than they pay abroad. That is the point I make. Where 
we pay an American $4 a day in the mill the English or 
German manufacturer has the work done for $1.75 a day. 

SENATOR SIMMONS: Do you mean in the same mills? 

Mr. Ramsey: In the same ‘character of mills and in 
the same character of work. © enc 

SENATOR SiMMONS: That applies to skilled labor. How 
about your unskilled labor? 

Mr. Ramsey: I think the same proportion applies to 
the unskilled labor. 

Senator SIMMoNs: You say that you have been pro- 
ducing high speed steel in this country for about three 
years. How long have they been producing this same 
article or class of material in England, or in Europe? 

.Mr..Ramsey: In Europe, put it. I think the introduc- 
tion of high speed steel dates. from about 1901 or 1902. 

SeNAToR CLARK: What percentage of the cost of your 
product is chargeable to Jabor? 

Mr. Ramsey: I. would say 50 to 55 per cent. 

[Mr. Ramsey here described the process of making 
crucible steel, starting with the selection of the mixture.| 

SENATOR WiLL1AMs: And then? 

Mr. Ramsey: After that is done it is poured into a 
mold—an ingot mold. We will assume we are ready for the 
ingot to be put into a bar. We take it to a furnace and 
heat it. When we inspect it, we cut off a good deal of it 
in the way of scrap. There is a lot of it that comes off 
for scrap, because we are looking for defects and we'lose 
one-fourth or one-fifth in that process—perhaps a little 
bit more. Then we take it to a furnace to be heated for 
the hammer men. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS: 
mers, is it? 

Mr. Ramsey: Yes; the hammering is done by machines, 
and the rolling would be done by machines. Whatever may 
be the form it is to take, from the size of the bar we 
want to make, or from the process we want to put it 
through, we hammer it or roll it. After it is finished it 
goes through a course of inspection. We lose a great deal 
of the finished bar in that inspection. Then if the bar is 
all right and satisfactory we label it and either ship it 
out to the customer or put it in the ‘racks, as the case 
may be. 

Senator WiiiiAMs: Your unskilled labor is for the 
most part engaged in the carrying of the materials from 
one place to ariother ? 

Mr. Ramsey: Yes. 

Senator Wittiams: And the balance of your work is 
done by machinery, is it not? : 

Mr. Ramsey: Yes; skilled labor iti connection with the 
machinery. : 

SENATOR WiLLIAMS: What degree of skill is required 
to handle one of these machines—say your hammer? 

Mr. Ramsey: A hammer man goes through a slow 
process of education. It is supposed to be a very difficult 
class of work. It is done by the eye altogether, and you 
can imagine the skill that is required when I tell you that 
one¥of these men will take a bar, say 18 or 20 ft. long, and 
hammer it into a seven-eighths inch octagon. It is all 
done by the eye, all the way along, clear through. He 
turns it from one side to the other, and he has a helper 
standing there measuring it for him, but it is all done by 
his eye—the whole length of 18 ft.; and I submit that 
that requires some skill. ; 

SENATOR WILLIAMS: What degree of skill is required 
in managing one of the rolling machines? : 

Mr. Ramsey: The same amount of skill is required, 
but not in the same way. A hammer man goes through 
a course of education. Perhaps it takes him three or four 
or five years, depending altogether upon his aptitude to 
develop into what we would call a first-class hammer man 
—that is, on these rather difficult shapes, octagons and 
hexagons, and things like that. A roller goes through 
perhaps as. much experience. He starts away down the 
ladder, and by one process or another becomes a heatet, 
and finally an assistant roller, and then a roller. 

Senator WituiAMs: After you have this finished prod- 
uct, is it of any better quality than that which the foreigner 
makes? . 

Mr. Ramsey: We think so. 

SENATOR WiLLIAMS: On its own merits, then, it ought 
to sell for a higher price? 


That is done by machine ham- 
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-amMsEY: Well, we rather hope so all the time, 
re continuously disappointed. 

x WittraMs: You have not thus far been able 
as cheaply as he does? 
2amMSEY: No, sir. 


The Selling Price of Steel 


S ror WitLt1iAMS: What is, about, the difference in 
at which you can sell it and at which he offers it 
arket? 

RamseY: That is a very hard question to answer, 

the prices are not fixed. I do not know that I 

nswer that question intelligently to the committee. 

Sor f the imported steels sell at very high prices and 
s t very low prices. 

‘eNATOR W1ILLIAMS: You cannot answer that question 

accurately ? 

Me. Ramsey: I cannot answer that question accurately 

to the committee. 

Senator SIMMONS: You.said you made in all of your 

ants 75,000 tons, did you not? 

\ir. RAMSEY: About 75,000 tons. 

Senator StmMONS: What proportion of that do you 


Mr. Ramsey: I should say we make 60 per cent. of it. 
would like to draw to your attention again a remark I 
made at the beginning, that in order to show what this 
industry is and the great number of men it employs, you 
only have to compare that tonnage, which seems almost 
infinitesimal in comparison, with the tonnage of open- 
hearth and Bessemer steel, which was last year 25,000,000 
tons, and it is all made up of skilled labor. It is all made 
un of costs. We manufacture one particular steel that I 
have in mind now, and I will mention it because it may 
ippeal to all of you, and that is the steel for the blades 
‘f safety razors. That steel goes through as many as 
twenty operations before it leaves our plant, every opera- 
tion requiring a skilled man, one who has spent years at 
his particular branch of the business and as a consequence 
commands a pretty fair day’s wage. 

SENATOR SIMMONS: You cannot measure the price of 
your product by the ton, can you? 

Mr. Ramsey: Oh, yes. 

SENATOR SIMMONS: What do you get for it a ton? 

Mr. RAMSEY: We get all the way from $120 to $2,500 
a ton. 

SENATOR SIMMONS: Can you tell the committee the 
amount of imports of your product into this country last 
year! 

Mr. Ramsey: The amount of imports of high speed 
steel was from 1500 to 2000 tons out of a total consump- 
tion of about 6000 tons. For the amount of imports of the 
other grades I would have to consult the Government 
reports. I cannet tell you exactly. ’ 
SENATOR SIMMONS: What is the annual consumption 
the things you manufacture? 

Mr. RAMSEY: We manufacture 75,000 tons, 
ould say there are 125,000 tons consumed. 

SENATOR SIMMONS: So there are 50,000 tons imported. 
_ Mr. Ramsey: You are right in your computation. We 
turnish 75,000 tons out of 125,000 tons. 

gy MONS: Where does that which is imported 

me rom: 

Mr. Ramsey: It comes from England—— 

SENATOR SIMMONS: Altogether? 

\irz. Ramsey: Largely. And Austria; some from Ger- 
many and a little bit from France, but not much; and 
some from Italy. 
lure Acting CHAIRMAN: Have you anything further 
) Say? 

Mr. Ramsey: This production of 75,000 tons a year 
represents a great deal to the American manufacturers. 
\\e have about 20,000 working men, with their families 
dependent upon them, and unless we have proper protec- 
“ion on our product the foreign manufacturer, with his 
‘eaper labor and his cheaper raw material, puts us on the 
ctensive. If we are obliged to economize there is only 
ne way, and that is to bring our $4 laboring man down 
‘ closely as we can to our foreign competitor’s men. 

pe this committee will see its way clear to prevent that. 
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The Roller Bearing Industry 


Statement of Robert S. Woodward, Representing 
the Standard Roller Bearing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Others 


®. Woopwarp: The manufacture of steel balls, ball 
rings and roller bearings in this country is of very re- 
‘evelopment, for, previous to the advent of the motor 
‘ie industry was so small as to be practically negli- 
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gible. We can say, therefore, that any consideration of 
the subject is a matter of the past six years, and that the 
products are integral parts of the motor car. 

There is at present invested im this country in this line 
of business about $9,000,000, and the various manufac- 
turers employ collectively between 5000 and 6000 people, 
95 per cent. of whom are adult males. 

The industry as a whole may be called the manufac- 
ture of anti-friction bearings. There are several different 
types of such bearings, all having special characteristics 
of their own, but so far as the use of one type or another 
is concerned, they all perform the same general functions 
and enter into competition one with the other; hence they 
should be considered collectively so far as any general 
argument i§ concerned. — 

The manufacture of anti-friction bearings requires the 
highest development of scientific handling of both labor 
and material, and there are factors entering into this 
industry which are applicable to no others. 

Of the total amount of capital employed at least 35 
per cent. is invested in special apparatus, meaning by 
that term special equipment of plants and special machin- 
ery and stock, all of which, or about $3,000,000, would in 
the event of liquidation be almost worthless. 


The Extent of the Trade 


The total domestic consumption of anti-friction bear- 
ings is estimated at between $8,500,000 and $9,000,000, this 
being approximately the average for the years 1910 and 
1911. Of this total $2,500,000 represents the sale of im- 
ported bearings at American sales prices. 

It will be seen, therefore, that under the present duty 
of 45 per cent. the American manufacturer has approxi- 
mately only two-thirds of the home market and his foreign 
competitor one-third, and that foreign competition is not 
a future possibility should the tariff be reduced, but is 
already an accomplished fact under the present tariff; for 
no contract of any magnitude is awarded without several 
of the large foreign manufacturers, German in particular, 
being represented. 

~ Th ie such conditions, and handicapped as we are by 
our much higher scale of wages than that of our foreign 
competitors, and being compelled to meet their continued 
reductions in sales prices, we view with uncertainty the 
future of our business, and feel that unless we are fully 
protected the entire field will be absorbed by foreign com- 
petition, resulting in the loss of our business and a con- 
siderable portion of our invested capital. 

Our present profits have in most instances been ab- 
sorbed by development and experimental work and the 
large depreciation on special equipment incident to a new 
and intricate industry of this character; and it can be 
stated that the domestic manufacturers taken as a whole 
have been unable to withdraw any appreciable profits from 
the business, all having been put back into the business 
with a hope to the further development thereof.” An 
change in our present relation to foreign competition af- 
fects the stability of our business in the future and jeop- 
ardizes several years’ returns on the capital already in- 
vested, which capital we were led to invest on the basis 
of the present tariff rate. 


A Lower Duty Would Be Disastrous 


The suggested reduction in tariff rate would make it 
possible for the foreign manufacturer to reduce his price 
in this country about 15 per cent., and it would be impos- 
sible for the American manufacturer to meet this reduc- 
tion and continue business. 

No reduction in the steel schedule will affect the price 
on our raw material to any appreciable amount, for the 
reason that the materials used in the manufacture of anti- 
friction bearings are of an entirely different nature from 


those required in the ordinary mechanical arts. They are 
known in general as alloy steel, are purchased in r- 
atively small quantities, are of special analysis, and in 


many instances of special size and do not exceed 15 per 
cent. of the total cost of the product. It will thus be scen 
that a reduction upon raw material would have little or no 
effect. 

The labor cost is the large factor in the total cost of 
manufacture. The average cost of the various kinds of 
material used in our products varies from 8 to 10 cents per 
lb. From the very nature of our product, requiring as it 
does the most extreme accuracy and the greatest amount 
of care, we are compelled to employ only the most intel- 
ligent class, which is at all times scarce and difficult to 
obtain, still further handicapping us as compared with our 
foreign competition. There is nothing that we know of 
in the mechanical arts at the present time that must be pro- 
duced with anything like the same degree of care 
accuracy, both as to labor and material, as the anti-friction 
bearing. A variation in a bearing in excess of 214 ten- 
thousandths of an inch either way necessitates 
carding of that bearing for any commercial use. 
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This extreme accuracy requires, therefore, the most 
careful and scientific methods in the handling of both 
labor and material; and the proportion of cost of the 
labor required in the manufacture of this product is a 
very large part of the total cost as compared with other 
lines of industry. This operates strongly against us, more 
so we believe than in any other line of metal product, and 
entitles us to your very full consideration. 

It is known by those most familiar with labor costs 
that they are much greater here than abroad, being at 
least 21/3 times more in the United States than in bong 
many—from which country comes the majority of im- 
ported bearings—and about twice as much as in England. 


Summary of Reasons for Maintaining Duties 


We ask, therefore, a continuation of the present rate 
to enable us to continue the development of this industry, 
and we base our argument specifically upon the following 
grounds: 

1. Our labor costs are from 2 to 21/3 times that of 
our foreign competitors. 

2. The advantage accruing to us by any reduction in 
the cost of raw material will be absolutely negligible, and 
there are considerable classes of material entering into 
the maintenance of our business which will not be affected 
whatsoever. 

3. The best possible evidence of our inability to stand 
any reduction is that one-third of the total American con- 
sumption is even now in the hands of foreign manufac- 
turers, and that unless we are properly protected the en- 
tire business is likely to pass to them. 

4. That in the manufacture. of anti-friction bearings 
we can only use intelligent and exceptionally high-grade 
labor, and further that the percentage of that labor enter- 
ing into our costs is a larger factor than in almost any 
other industry. 

5. That the industry being of such recent develop- 
ment, we have had as yet no adequate returns. 

6. That the difference between our cost of produc- 
tion and the selling price is so small as to make it impos- 
sible for us, in the event of the proposed reduction in 
duty going into effect, to share further the home market 
with the foreign manufacturers. 

7. The foreign manufacturers—of whom but three 
were represented in this country two years ago, whereas 
now more than 12 find this an attractive market—supply 
one-third of the American demand and at a satisfactory 
profit, or the trade would not continue, without the main- 
tenance of any plant or equipment whatsoever, and with- 
out employing a single dollar's worth of American labor 
or the use of a single dollar’s worth of American material. 

SENATOR JOHNSON: What is the percentage of the 
labor cost of this article? 

Mr. Woopwarp: It is about 60 to 70 per cent. 

SENATOR JOHNSON: Have you been able to supply the 
demand of home manufacturers in this country ? 

Mr. Woopwarp: We could supply the demand if we 
could get the business. 

SENATOR JOHNSON: How many concerns manufacture 
these anti-friction balls in this country? 

Mr. Woopwarp: About five or six. 
represented here. 

SENATOR JoHNSON: Where are they located? 

Mr. Woopwarp: The New Departure Company, Bris- 
tol, Conn.; Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J.; 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. Then 
there is a smaller manufacturer at Buffalo, and I do not 
recall where the other one is. He is very small. 

SENATOR SimMONS: In the tables furnished in the re- 
port of the House Committee I find this statement: That 
the value of the imports of anti-friction balls in 1910 was 
$1,326,922, and in 1911 $1,083,894. So, according to that, 
it would not be much more than one-ninth of the whole. 

Mr. Woopwarp: That is the price abroad—the price 
in Germany. You must add to that 45 per cent. duty; 
you must add from 5 to 6 per cent. carriage and insurance 
across the water; then you must add the selling cost in 
this country, the cost of advertising, the cost of ware- 
housing these goods; and the fact of the matter is that 
they are sold in this country at about twice that figure. 

Senator SiMMONS: When you mentioned $9,000,000 
as the total output, did you include in that the selling cost 
and everything? 

Yes. 


Mr. Woopwarp: 
Difficulties Encountered in Manufacturing 


SENATOR SIMMONS: 
article in England? 

Mr. Woopwarp: It is almost exactly the same thing. 
I might say to you that four years ago we had to educate 
two of the best steel makers in this country to make a 
steel that would do this work. They did not make it. 
They did not know how to make it. We had to send our 


There are four 


Do they manufacture a . similar 
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own metallurgist into their mills and let him s 
until they did just what we wanted done. 

After getting the right steel, it is useless until it js 
poem heat-treated. If you raise its temperature per- 

aps to 1400 deg. and then cool it, you might better have 
cast iron. If you raise it to 1425 or 1450 deg. and then 
cool it properly, it is the fimest metal that ever has been 
made. If you had raised it to 1550 deg. you would have 
spoiled it again. In other words, it has to be handled most 
carefully. All of our treatment furmaces are very care- 
fully pyrometered, so that we know exactly what the tem. 
peratures are; and it is impossible to make that product 
unless you do that. : 

The accuracy required in those steel balls is greater 
than I was mentioning. Those balls vary less in the ya- 
rious diameters, and in sets of the various balls, than one- 
tenth of a thousandth of an inch. I have a report here 
from Dr. Stratton, of the Bureau-of Standards, who ex. 
amined some balls for us and measured them. He says: 
“The above figures are correct to [not four-tenths of a 
thousandth, but to] four-hundredths of a thousandth of an 
inch for the absolute diameters, and to two-one-hundredtis 
for the range of diameters of single balls. Summarized, 
from the measurements made, all the balls seem to be 
spherical well within one-tenth of a thousandth of an 
inch [the previous figures show it is about half that], and 
most of them are so within five-one-hundredths of a thou- 
sandth of an inch.” 

This is an industry that is new, gentlemen. It was 
developed in Germany. We are following as fast as we 
can. If we can have the same protection we have now for 
a number of years we can develop this business and keep it 


there 


The Manufacture of Pliers and Nippers 


At the hearing on February 24 representatives of man- 
ufacturers of pliers and mippers presented their case. Ex- 
tracts from the testimony then elicited are as follows: 


Statement of Arthur A. Kraeuter, of Newark, 
N. J., Representing Kraeuter & Co. 


Mr. Krageuter: I am the president of Kraeuter & Co., 
who for the past 52 years have been manufacturing pliers 
and nippers. For 20 years I myself have hired labor for 
this business, and I feel that in a very few words I can 
point out to you that it would be very unjust to the 
American manufacturers and employees to change the 
present duty on pliers ‘and nippers. 

SENATOR CLARK; The proposal is to reduce it to 30 
per cent. ? . 

Mr. Kraeuter: Yes, sir. In this line of business we 
do not have any automatic machinery, and no parts of 
these pliers or nippers are made on automatic machines 
except the rivets; consequently, 98 per cent.—yes, 99 per 
cent—is hand labor. The few machines that are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of this line are very simple, 
and they are the same that have been in use for the last 
40 or 50 years. So it is altogether a matter of labor. In 
fact, the present tariff is not sufficient. 


English and American Wages Compared 


In support of this I submit the subjoined wage scale 
in England, in comparison with our American wage scale. 
The English wage scale is given on authority of George 
Bennett, formerly of Leeds, England, now superintendent 
of Kraeuter & Co., being the rates which he was paying 
in England in 1910 for the same work and same number 
of hours, while directing a business of a similar nature 
and also acting as superintendent, and is as follows: 


Minimum Wage Table 


Ameri- 

America. England. can excess j 

Minimum wage Minimum wage over Englan 
per week per week per wee 
Die: Mobees. 25.5. sesh $24.00 $7.50 $16.50 
Tod: mbes. i os chase 20.00 7.00 13.00 
PORE OF 24.00 10.00 14.00 
Bench workers........... 12.00 5.00 7.00 
oo, ES 15.00 5.00 10.00 
LRGED Sask 5 ch 'v%. Seem o> 9.00 3.00 6.00 
EE aie vx cen ah vin eee 6.00 2.00 4.00 

Maximum Wage Table 

Die. Gekern ss « «5 <0k Qi coe $30.00 $17.50 $12.50 
Teak MODs 6. v ci saeseee 28.00 10.00 18.00 
MOON. nas 6 3k <dn-o hee 30.00 12.00 18.00 
Bench workers.:.......... 18.00 7.00 11.00 
ME Savages eetess 18.00 8.00 10.00 
LAE: «ca eadcbasctcebps 12.00 5.00 7.00 
SE Seca kh aes em) vic Ga 6.00 3.00 3.00 


The following wage-scale in Germany for the same 
work and same number of hours is given on the authority 
of a tool and die maker, a bench worker and a grinder 
in my employ, all of whom have come from Germany ™ 
the past two years: 








Minimum Wage Table 


Ameri- 
America. Germany. can excess 
Minimum eg Minimum wage over Germany 
per wee per week per week 
. oo nes ne $24.00 $10.00 $14.00 
nes makers. +>s00 0s 20.00 10.00 10.00 
Reracts ...-:+ 5090 24.00 9.00 15.00 
Rens kere..ssoewdaeee 12.00 6.00 6.00 
Delishers ..---+0s0seeanee 15.00 6.00 9.00 
Sehorers .-ss«0 ses ei 9.00 5.00 4.00 
hers. +. . +0003 6.00 3.00 3.00 
Maximum Wage Table 
we $30.00 $12.00 $18.00 
Fon) makers... 0604 keene 28.00 12.00 16.00 
Soraess ....0.045seneee 30.00 10.50 19.50 
aoa ern... « «pike aan 18.00 8.00 10.00 
P 18.00 8.00 10.00 
fehorerS ..-««+-cessee eee 12.00 7.00 5.00 
fee... ccc 0 gee 9.00 3.00 6.00 


Boys serve seven years’ apprenticeship in England. 
The tirst year they do not receive any pay, the second 
vear $2 per week, and every year thereafter a raise of 
os cents per week, giving them 3.25 per week the last year 
} service. The same applies in Germany. 

In addition to the low rate paid, there are thousands 
boys and girls in Germany, children from seven years 


+ | 
ot i 


old and up, who work at home from the time they get up 
in the morning until school time, and from the time they 
return from school until bedtime. 

The following table shows a comparison in cost on our 


tool No. 356—6 in., a duplicate of the Billings & Spencer 
slip joint combination plier, largely used by automobilists, 
and which in its varying styles is made in very large num- 
bers in this country, giving labor costs only and not in- 
cluding any charge for use of dies or overhead expenses: 








sts of No. 356 6-in. Plier, per 100 Pieces, or 50 Tools, in 
America and England 
Cost Cost 
§5-hour in 55-hour mn 
rate America rate Fngiani 
w ose eee se ae eee ae $0.40 $0.38 $0.22. $0.21 
MINE ...,0specneeeseeeeee 0.20 0.08 0.12% 0.05 
EINE oo vb te bee ec 0.40 0.11 0.22 0.06 
Second trimming........eesee¢. 0.20 0.04 0.12% 0.02% 
Deilling  ....<.<ssewe a pugeeaeen 0.15 0.12 0.09 0.07 1/5 
Milling ...c02cschnesdaenaeee 0.15 0.25 0.09 0.15 
Punching ...cdss0eabendeeeeeee 0.20 0.06 0.12% 0.03% 
Reeming ...+.06sssken ene 0.15 0.05 0.09 0.03 
Drifting ...+:.sssse ee hee 0.15 0.03 0.09 0.01 8/10 
Boy—coarse polishing burrs..... 0.12 0.16 0.07% 0.09 2/3 
Man—coarse polishirg handle-.. 0.28 0.84 0.14% 0.44 
Grinding and coarse polishing flats 0.28 1,00 0.14% 0.58 
Grinding and coarse polishing 
screw drivers ....ccueceayas eae 0.28 0.21 0.14% 0.11% 
Hardeting ....% iscsas une ean 0.25 0.10% 0.16% 0067/10 
Polishing screw driver.......... 0.28 0.10% 0.14% 006 
Polishing joint handle flat...... 0.28 1.36 0.14% 0.70 
Polishing flat fim@.:.i...<esesen 0.28 0.20 0.14% 0.11% 
Assembling ....0csies cen eee 0.15 0.25 0.09 MTs 
s} Mg CIDS... secs aeite nee 0.28 0.25 0.14% 0.13% 
rushing ....<sss4<sesneee 0.28 -25 0.14% 0.13% 
cleaning... ..<«steteseanee 0.08% 0.09% 0.03% 9.04 
Nickel plating... «i:4:4% oeeueeee 0.30 0.334% 0.14% 0.151/10 
Setting <6 0 0 aie one wie unten ra 0.15 0.13 0.09 0.07 8/10 
I buff wheel. 3. .ik5 uo eel 0.28% 0.75 0.14% 0.37 
Cleaning ....ceccssssupepeaaue 0.08% 0.06 0.03% 0.03 
Wiping boxing, « « .\s.5.s0.00e be see 0.08% 0.10 0.03% 0.05 
Eyres $7.31 7/12 $3.97 11/60 


N ote thee there are 26 separate operations requiring handling and 
labor 


‘“erman figures are still more disadvantageous to American work- 


Skilled 


Further Wage Comparisons 


\merican ingenuity and American labor-saving machin- 
cry have not yet enabled Americans to surpass in the vol- 
‘ime of product in the same operations of single pieces 
produced by our American wage-earners over the single 
piece produced by our competitors in England or Ger- 
many, at their lower wage scale, in the production of our 
ine of nmippers and pliers. In support of this statement 
we aan the following facts: 

\,.1 November, 1910, Kraeuter & Co. engaged Fred 
vitiams of England, who had landed in this country two 

vetore and applied to us for employment as a pol- 

‘le stated to us before being employed that he had 
as much as $8 to $9 per week in American money 
ine engaged in his trade in England. We engaged him 
‘nd in the first week he earned, under his new and strange 
“onditions, $15.25 for his week’s work. He is now earn- 
‘8 S17 a week on time work. 

‘om Germany we have a man, Fred Flemm, who com- 
«need his trade in Germany as a grinder at seven years 
‘' age, who stated that the most he ever made at his 
ace Was 11.50 in American money. He was employed 

in July, 1910, on his arrival from Germany, and his 
_cek’s wages was about $17. He now earns $20 a 


weeks 
earned 
whil 


ret 


wer 


“lishing and grinding are one-fourth of our pay roll, 
* volume of product per day of nippers and pliers 
ed im each country by the number of employees 

enartmient. 
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We have five die-sinkers, and there is only one that 
gets © a week, the rest getting ee ee Re- 
cent needed another die-sinker, and I wanted to get 
one for 24 a week, and I spent in advertising in news- 
papers in several cities and still did not get the die-sinker. 
So I changed the advertisement and made it read $27 a 
week, and after a lapse of several days I got the die- 
sinker. So we are not paying a premium rate. 

Tool makers in America get from $20 to $28. In Eng- 
a they get from $7 to $10, and in Germany from $10 
to $12. 

Forgers in America get from 24 to $30. In England 
they get from $10 to $12, and in Germany from to 
$10.50. 

I have at the present time a forger who went back 
home visiting last summer. His name is Pearson. I 
asked him a week or two ago what men would get on his 
hammer, which is an 800-lb. He said they would get 
from $8 to $12 a week. He is getting $26 per week. 

We pay laborers from $9 to $12 per week; in England 
they get from $3 to $5, and in Germany from $5 to $7. 
We pay all our boys- from $6 to $9; in England they get 
$2, and in Germany $3. The boy proposition in Germany 
is a very serious one. The boys work at home from the 
time they get up in the morning until they go to school, 
and after school lets out until bedtime. The whole family 
is working at home. 

SENATOR CLARK: 
the factory? 

Mr. Kraeurer: Yes. Most of the work on pliers is 
done with a file and a hammer. [| should say three-fourths 
of the work can be done in the home. 

SENATOR CLARK: Do you do any of it in that way? 

Mr. Kraeuter: No. 

SENATOR CLARK: You do it all in the factory? 

Mr. Kraeuter: Yes. 


The work is carried on outside of 


Statement of W. Pierrepont White, President of 
~the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Mr. Wuite: This tool which I hold in my hand is an 
English plier, known as our No. 50 line, and is retailed all 
over the United States at 90 cents. Six years ago these 
pliers would have been retailed at a varying price, just as 
razors have been heretofore, from $1.25 to $2.50, accord- 
ing to the distance from the supply and the necessities of 
the purchaser, as exacted from him by the retailer. We 
have standardized these goods, standardized the consumer's 
price, published the consumer's price throughout the entire 
United States, pay the freight to the point of consump- 
tion on lots exceeding 150 lb. and are making a tool in 
competition with the foreign made article. 

We have been in this business for 15 years, and in that 
time we have increased our pay roll, which in 1902 was, 
in round numbers, $55,000, up to a pay ‘roll which will 
come, in 1912, to $93,000. The net return to the factory 
per tool in 1902 was 49% cents; last year it was 27 1/3 
cents. Competition in this country amon domestic 
manufacturers and the competition from abroad are car- 
rying this line of products lower than they have ever been 
sold before in this country. 

Senator CLark: How about the cost of manufacture; 
is that lower? 

Mr. Wuite: We were burned out in 1908. If we had 
not been burned out we could not have got the cost down. 
We were enabled, through that fire, to replace our entire 
factory on good lines, and we are still ing with that 
cost of manufacture. We have not been to introduce 
machinery in our operations in places where we can com- 
pete with the labor on the Continent. I therefore ask that 
no change be made in the present tariff. : : 

Senator Smoot: Let me ask you, since the increase in 
the Payne-Aldrich act that was granted to manufacturers 
of nippers and pliers, has the price of those articles ad- 
vanced in this country? 

Mr. Waite: No, sir. 

Senator Smoot: Has it declined? 

Mr. Wuite: Prices have to us at the factory, net. 

Senator Smoot: That is through American competi- 
tion? 

Mr. Waite: Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot: Are there any combinations between 
the manufacturers of nippers and pliers in this country? 

Mr. Waite: No, sir. 

Senator Smoot: No agreement as to prices? 

Mr. Wurte: No, sir. 


How Prices Have Declined 


Mr. White submitted the following statement as part 
of his testimony : 

We desire no change made in the present tariff, as the 
conditions are substantially the same as presented to the 
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Senate Finance Committee in 1909, at the time of the 
passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff act, and to which 
statements so made reference is hereby made for the pur- 
pose of incorporating them into the records of this hear- 
ing. 

The following statement of increasing pay rolls with 
increased employment for those desiring it, which at the 
same time bring to the consumer a decreased price per 
tool, shows the correct working of a tariff and the crea- 
tion of proper domestic competition : 

Payroll of the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, for 11 years and 
average net price per tool to the factory for 10 years. 
Net average return to 


Year Payroll factory per tool. 
Re teak a ena as cea cena ae $54,987.79 49'’c, 
RE als Gas kc <n va ahestban as sohha wet 54,371.81 40 4c. 
a ii bint ais-nere eae ee ie aie eke 43,664.59 49%e. 
RS sb S00 dm te Saeed wewhl o's 0000's 40,961.23 42%. 
Sis boas ne caus ans sb Coda ss 49,888.65 34c. 
Ee eee ae 49,051.23 34c. 
AS im i ede pte oll = ale thie Re eo 49,918.60 30 Ye 
Sc oi As ies REDE aS SS OOHED paamaAtewe 73,302.50 2934¢ 
RHF iens vile Sie on 4s xtenbies 0a +0 veal 84,088.40 26c. 
ns ae aa i ah.v oe ROR os Mee ica $5,712.83 27%ec 
RE niin phn Uns Seikiin 6d Owe Wx Ke 93,600.00* 





*Estimated 10 per cent. over 1911. 


This table shows an increase of 70.22 per cent. in the 
pay roll and a decrease of 44.79 per cent. on the average 
price received per tool. 


Statement of G. N. Jacobi, Sales Manager of the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Jacosi: I cannot give you any costs as to the de- 
tailed part of the manufacture. I have got the costs only 
of the completed article as it comes to me from the fac- 
tory. We are extensive manufacturers of pliers and nip- 
pers. The present tariff enables us to market in this 
country certain kinds of pliers which are in considerable 
demand and which make up a large proportion of our 
entire output of pliers. These goods are sold close to cost, 
as comparable foreign goods can today be imported at 
the same or at a lower price than the American goods can 
be manufactured for. The importations, however, are 
light, as the American article is preferred even at a slight 
advance in price. This is for the reason that American 
manufacturers can make prompt deliveries. The merchant 
is not compelled to carry a large stock and orders placed 
with the American manufacturer are not subject to the 
same delays and disappointments as those placed abroad. 
The American mechanic also prefers the American-made 
goods if not compelled to pay too much of an advance in 
price. 

Should the proposed tariff go into effect it would estab- 
lish too great a differential for the American manufac- 
turer to overcome, and I feel sure that the total produc- 
tion of American-made pliers would be reduced to a very 
large extent. 

Our company, therefore, asks that the present tariff 
rate be not reduced, as it would surely mean a considerable 
loss of volume of business and consequent increase in cost 
of manufacture; goods can only be manufactured at a 
minimum of cost if production is up to the maximum of 
the producing capacity of the factory. Our workmen 
would also suffer on account of this loss of business, their 
earning capacity being reduced in proportion to the num- 
ber of hours they are compelled to be idle. 

The pliers I am referring to particularly are the me- 
dium grade side-cutting pliers and the medium grade but- 
ton pliers. That line is probably one-third to one-half of 
our total production. This is forged steel goods. I am 
not talking about the cast steel, because they are not 
made in this country. The side-cutting plier, 6-in., weighs 
5 lb. to the dozen. The importer’s price is approximately 
$2.59 a dozen. This would make the price on the other 
side approximately $1.57. To make up the $2.59 you would 
take the 40 per cent. duty, which is 63 cents a dozen, and 
8 cents a lb., 40 cents, making the pliers cost on the other 
side $2.60. The new rate, based on the $1.57, with 30 per 
cent. added, would make it $1.94. These pliers cost us in 
this country to manufacture $2.45. ; 


Protest from Razor Manufacturers 


_H, L. Henry, Bridgeport, Conn., secretary and treas- 
urer of the Geneva Cutlery Company, appeared in behalf 
of that company and several other manufacturers of 
razors. He said that the razor industry in the United 
States is in no combination; also that there has never been 
sufficient protection to enable American manufacturers to 
produce and sell as miany razors as were imported each 
year. Under the Payne tariff act the importations of 
razors in 1910 were $305,657; in 1911, $375,835. The esti- 
mated importations for 12 months under the proposed 
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Underwood bill—an estimate made by th. ays and 
Means Committee itself—are $800,000, which tld be 2 
increase of $424,165 over the year 1911, where. the pa 
production of all razor manufacturers in the Ui/jied States 
has not yet reached the sum of $400,000 in « \ ear On 
this basis the razor industry of the United Statcs is wiped 
out of existence. Mr. Henry exhibited imported German 
razors and with them a number of American rivors, The 
No. 1 razor which ne showed was made in (: many and 
is laid down in this country at 99.96 cents a dozen, No 


razor can be made to compete with it in this country. The 
No. 2 German razor shown is delivered here at $1.9 , 
dozen. A corresponding American razor costs $2.60 a dozen 
at the factory. No. 3 German razor is landed here at slightly 
under $2. The cost of American razor No. 3 is $355 
dozen. For German razor No. 4 and American razor 
No. 4 the figures are respectively $3 and $4.84 a dozen 
on the No. 5 razors the figures are $3.28 and $6.02 respec. 
tively. Mr. Henry stated that there are seven concerns in 
the United States making razors, most of them also mak. 
ing pocket knives; only two make razors alone. 

A statement for the razor industry was also made }y 
William Turner. president of the J. R. Torrey Razor Com. 
pany, Worcester, Mass. ' Referring to German razor No. » 
exhibited to the committee Mr. Turner said that while it js 
laid down in this country at 6 marks 30 pfennigs, or 
$1.499 per dozen, the cheapest price: at which it could be 
produced at his factory is $2.60. 


Statement of George M. Wright, of the Wright 
Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. Wright protested against placing on the free list 
a product of very fine wire known as poultry and rabbit 
fencing. He made the following points: 

1. There is a great difference in labor value between 
barb wire, fence wire (in coils) or wire nails on the one 
hand and woven wire fencing, especially poultry and rabbit 
netting and fencing, on the other hand. Nearly all tie 
latter is woven from No. 14 gauge wire and finer down to 
No. 20 gauge wire. While barb wire carries an advance 
cost of $8 to $10 a ton over the wire rod, poultry and rab- 
bit fencing and netting carry an advance cost of $60 to 
$100 a ton over the wire rod, the difference being made 
up to a large degree by the extra cost of labor. 

2. The protection on fencing is swept aside while the 
raw material, wire rods and weaving wire carry 10 per 
cent. and 20 per cent. ad valorem respectively. 

3. Poultry and rabbit netting and fencing, costing 100 
to 150 per cent. more than the wire rod it is drawn from, 
is woven on expensive machinery costing 50 per cent. 
more than in England or Germany, while the wages paid 
are from 80 to 125 per cent. more than on the other side. 

4. The present 40 per cent. tariff is insufficient to cover 
the difference in cost in the United States and England on 
some few selected sizes, and at least an average of 35 
per cent. is required to protect the whole list. 

5. English and German manufacturers have had for 
20 years an immense business from Australia and New 
Zealand, none of which the United, States can get because 
of much higher wage costs.in this country. 

6. The cost of business is greater in the United States 
than in Europe, and there is but one season a year i 
which to market goods here—from January to May—so 
that expensive warehouse facilities have to be provided. 
The English and German manufacturers have the advant- 
age of the Australian market, with an opposite season, 
so that they can run continuously the year round. 

7. In this paragraph’ Mr. Wright emphasizes the in- 
justice of placing on the free list a commodity averaging 
a cost of $100 a ton—47 per cent. material, 35 per cent. 
American labor, and 18 per cent. overhead and general 
expenses—while retaining a duty on raw material equal 
to 10 per cent. on the wire rods and 20 per cent on the 
wire. 


Protest from the Wood Screw Industry 


Olney Arnold, representing the Rogers Screw Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., appeared for the wood ory 
industry, in which there are about 25 plants in the se 
States. About 50 per cent. more screws can be produce! : 
in this country than can be consumed by the domestic 
trade. The Underwood bill contemplates an ad valorem 
duty of but 25 per cent., while the raw material, wiré, r 
taxed 20 per cent. Mr. Arnold spoke of the danger © 
wiping out the industry in the United States in view 0 
the very low cost of the German screw makers, If e, 
rates of duty are to be abandoned, he considered that t , 
screw manufacturers of the United States are fairly 
titled to either free raw material, with 35 per cent. . 
valorem duty on wood screws, or if a duty on the - 
material, wire, is retained, that the screw manufacture 
should be given a compensating duty. . 
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Wil! Make Screw Machine Products 


Company, Boston, to Establish Large 
Works at Jamaica Plain 


Dow 


The B 


.on-Dow Mfg. Company, 79 Milk street, 
has been organized to manufacture a com- 
screw machine products. A factory building 
ted at Jamaica Plain, a suburb of .the city. 
will be 60x 250 ft., four stories and base- 
architect’s plans call for walls having a 
ndow area. J. Payson Bradley is the presi- 
McGregor, first vice-president; H. F. Dow, 
resident and superintendent; R. M. Currier, 
and Roger D. Babson, general manager. The 
lirectors consists of these officers and William 
and L. J. Brackett. 
General Manager Babson was formerly with the Bil- 
Spencer Company and the Whitlock Coil Pipe 
Company, Hartford, Conn., and for the last three years 
the Boston representative of the Hartford Ma- 
Company. Mr. Dow has been for 15 years 
ndent of the screw machine department of. the 
Machinery Company, Beverly, Mass., and 
t time was with the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
for six years. Mr. Fowler is chairman of the 
f Charities of Boston, and is a director of the 
n & Revere Rubber Company. The other members 
ird are prominently connected with business and 
| undertakings in Boston and vicinity. 
mpany has an authorized capital stock of $450,- 
is a Massachusetts corporation. -It will in the 
ginning occupy 20,000 sq. ft. of the new factory build- 
ing, the other tenants of which will be the Randall-Faich- 
ney Company, Boston, manufacturer of surgical instru- 
ind the MacKae Mfg. Company, Boston, manu- 
Act automobile accessories. 

The Babson-Dow Company will have a plant com- 
pletely equipped for the manu facture of screw machine 
products from 0.016 to 4%-in. diameter. There will be 
ase hardening, grinding and nickel plating departments 
fully equipped machine shop. To enumerate more 
mmpletely the proposed products, they will include set 


Screw 


Shoe 


turer ot! 


cap screws, machine screws, taper pins, thumb 
studs and pins, sewing machine bobbins and 
parts for scientific instruments, guns, watches, 


optical instruments, electrical goods, cameras, add- 
ines, typewriters, taxi-meters ‘and automobiles; 
rticles turned from gold, silver, platinum, brass, 
ron or steel wire. The company will also. build 
tools. The factory will be ready for operation 
[he equipment is now being purchased. ~No 
lant will be installed, the purpose being to pur- 
tric power from outside. 


Steel Corporation’s Answer Regarding Destruction 
of Records 


inswer to the Federal Government’s petition for 
‘rmanent injunction to prevent the destruction of books 
papers w hich might be used as evidence in investiga- 
the affairs of the United States Steel Corporation 
nade public. The corporation denies that papers 
merican Steel & Wire Company which were de- 
last fall would have shown that J. A. Farrell, 
preside nt of the United States Steel Corporation, 
abetted in the operation of the so-called wire 
(disclaims any attempt to. conceal or suppress 
Government any papers or documents bearing 
conduct of the steel business, and declares abso- 
cut ground the “imputation” to the effect that 
detendants to the Government suit are about 
or are likely to destroy pertinent papers, or 
unction is necessary for their preservation. 
‘er explains that the destruction of papers men- 
irred after all the papers had been submitted to 
ry and was due to ignorance of the possibility 
uld be wanted, further by the Government. 


‘lated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia will 
evening of March 12 at Park Avenue Hail, 
a avenue, in room D, F. M. Bowers, Chester, 


x on “The Electric Welder in the Foundry.” 
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Baltimore Industrial Notes 


Battimore, Mp., March 4, 1912. 


The Chesapeake Iron Works is but moderately engaged, 
recent orders being confined to small projects. : The eati- 
mating department is fairly busy on prospective work, beth 
in this vicinity and in the South, and it is believed that 
with the opening of the spring season more active condi- 
tions will prevail. 

The Carnegie Steel Company Baltimore Warehouse ‘is 
the title given the local branch of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, which several months ago acquired the plant of the 
Baltimore Bridge Company. H. D. Bush, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the Baltimore Bridge 
Company, is in charge as general superintendent of the 
new business. While no definite information is available, 
it is stated that a large warehouse will be erected at an 
early date, plans for which are now under consideration. 

The Baltimore. Bridge Company, which recently sold its 
plant to the Carnegie Steel Company, wil], it is stated, dis- 
continue its business after the completion of the orders 
now in hand. 

Oliver Reeder & Son will erect a brick warehouse 47 x 
63 ft. at Hughes and Covington streets. The building will 
be used for the storage of shipbuilders’ supplies, no ma- 
chinery being required. 

Riggs, Dissler & Stringer, engineers, report February 
ya very quiet month, but considerable business is being esti- 
mated upon, particularly in the way of engine work, 

Among some of the important propositions in the South 
being figured on by local contractors and fabricators is an 
addition to Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, involving about 
3000 tons of structural work, a new theater in the same 
city and a building for the Union National Bank, Colum- 
bia, S. C., which will require about 800 tons. 

The Patapsco Iron Works reports a fair run of new 
business, mainly in small orders. It has recently installed 
considerable machinery and is now in a position to take 

care of a materially increased business. 

Detricn Brothers have taken orders for several build- 
ings, including a new bottling plant for the G. B. S. Brew- 
ing Company. and a building for the Towson National 
Bank, Towson, Md. The bulk of the business offered is 
small, ranging from to to 100 tons. The award for an 
addition to the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, about 600 
tons, while not formally announced, will probably go to 
this firm. 

Crook, Kries & Co. will install two 250-hp. four-valve 
Ball engines in the Monumental Brewery, high pressure 
pumping machinery for the elevator service at the Hotel 
Rennert and a new fan ventilating system in one of the 
departments of the Belvidere Hotel. Additional con- 
tracts for power piping and for equipment for the aigh 
pressure fire line pumping station for the city of Baltimore 
have also. been taken. 

John B. Adt has been operating overtime since the first 
of the year. Considerable additional machinery has been 
recently installed to meet the extra demand. Among re- 
cent orders taken are a number of special tobacco working 
machines for shipment to the South and West. An order 
for a large grain drying outfit for a local brewery has been 
booked, as has also considerable business in pipe, including 
special power plant pipe work. Recent exports include 
special tobacco machinery and a grain drying outfit. 

The T. C. Bashor Company notes a slackening in orders 
in February, but various departments of the plant have 
been actively engaged, some operating overtime. A large 
amount of business is still on the books and some com- 
paratively good orders have,heen taken for tank and pipe 
work for the United States Asphalt Refining Company, 
Curtis Bay, Md. It will install two Troy engines in the 
new plant of the Terminal Freezing & Heating Company 
and has considerable work for the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


A 500.000-volt testing transformer for making insula- 
tion tests on high-voltage transformers and other high- 
tension apparatus has recently been built by the bisa 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, 
One of the special features of its design is an aa 
handling of the insulation problem. In tests the windings 
have, it is stated, developed a voltage of 600,000 without 
any sign of distress. 








Trade Publications 


Calendar.—The Newman Machine Company, Greensboro, 
N. C. Wall hanger measuring 14x20 in. Views of the company’s 
plant and its line of woodworking machinery are shown in the 
upper portion of the hanger, which is designed to represent a sec- 
tion of a tree trunk, and the lettering and the border around the 
engravings are composed of twigs. 

Lathes.—The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 143. Concerned 
with the line of lathes which are built by this company in various 
styles. These include 14 different types and after a general de- 
scription of the heavy duty lathe each is taken up and briefly illus- 
trated and described. The various attachments furnished are illus- 
trated and space is given to the plain and universal milling ma- 
chines of this company. 

Pneumatic Boiler Scaler.—Thos. H. Dallett Company, 
York and Twenty-third streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Bulletin No. 301. 
Devoted to a pneumatic boiler scaler which is a pneumatic hammer 
striking about 300 light and uniform blows a minute, This tool 
is said to remove the hardest scale right down to the boiler sheet 
and will not cut it, the scale being cracked from the boiler shell by 
the vibration caused by the hammer striking the plate rather than 
being cut away. Exterior and sectional views, together with en- 
gtavings showing the scaler in use, are given. Mention is also 
made of the various types of hose which can be supplied for use 
with the scaler. 

Air Compressor.—Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York. Form No. 3109. Is a 12-page bulletin descriptive of 
the class NF1 steam-driven single-stage, straight-line air compressors 
which are of the twin fiy-wheel, center-crank, inclosed type with 
the steam and air cylinders arranged in tandem. Several views of 
the machine in sections are shown and tables of cylinder diameters, 
capacities and dimensions are also given. The air inlet valves on 
the smaller machines are of the direct-lift type and Hurricane inlet 
valves are used on the larger machines. The discharge valves on 
all the compressors are of the cushioned direct-lift type. The ca- 
pacity of these compressors ranges from 42 to 627 cu. ft. per 
minute. 

Boilers.—The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Four loose leaf circulars. Show the company’s standard 
and Dutch oven steel casings and front and sectional elevations 
of its all steel water tube boiler. The advantages of each are 
briefly given below the engravings. 


Calendar.—Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Calendar for 1912, on which a bird's-eye view of the company’s en- 
tire plant is shown, together with a view of its 84-in. plate mill. 


Calendar.—Milton Mfg. Company, Milton, Pa. Wall calendar 
for 1912 of unusually large size, giving in addition to the usual 
monthly sheets a view of the company’s plant for the manufacture 
of cold punched and hot pressed nuts and refined bar iron. 


Machine Shop Tecls and Specialties.—The McCrosky 
Reamer Company, Meadville, Pa. Catalogue and price list No. 3. 
Gives general description and specifications for a line of high grade 
tools and specialties for the machine shop. The catalogue is divided 
into four sections which deal with adjustable reamers, Wizard 
chucks and collets, an expanding mandrel and the Searchlight uni- 
versal lamp bracket. In the first two sections the various tools are 
described and illustrated, while the last two treat of an expanding 
mandrel which can be inserted or removed from the work without 
the use of sledges or an arbor press and a universal lamp bracket 
which is made in four styles for use on machine tools, benches, 
tables and desks and also for attachment to the floor, ceiling or 
bench. A list of users of these various articles is given and a 
comprehensive general index completes the catalogue. 


Metal Packing.—France Packing Company, Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Pamphlet. Deals with a vanadium metal packing 
which is made in various types for all classes of service. The vari- 
ous styles of packings are illustrated and briefly described. 


Blow-Off Valve.—Nelson Valve Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pamphlet. Devoted to the company’s blow-off valve, which is said 
to possess the advantages of being seatless and fool-proof. After 
a general description of the valve, which is guaranteed when made 
in iron for a working pressure of 300 lb. and for the severest possi- 
ble service when made in steel, the various types are shown, These 
include both angle and straight-away valves with both iron and 
steel bodies. Tables of the dimensions of both types of valves are 
given together with a diagram showing the proper connections for 
each style. 


Ball Bearings.—New Departure Mfg. Company, Bristol, 
Conn. Catalogue, Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 76. Is a treatise on the 
subject of ball bearings which has been prepared by the company’s 
staff of engineers. Information of a technical character is given, 
and after a brief introduction the three types, the double row, 
which is a combined radial and thrust bearing; the single row, 
which is-a radial bearing, and the radax, which is a radial and axial 
bearing, are taken up and described. After this there is an ex- 
tended description of the process of manufacture supplemented by 
halftone engravings and this is followed by suggestions on the use 
of the bearings together with tables of dimensions of the various 
styles that can be furnished. 
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Roller Bearings.— Hyatt Roller Bearing (. 
N. J. Section No. 604D. Illustrates and describe: the applicat; 
of the company’s roller bearings to mine and industria! cars — 
the designs covered are the Lobdell tight and loose w jice] equip 
the Watt-Hyatt roller bearing wheels and axles ani the DP wot 
bearing wheels. All of these are illustrated, and sectional y “ 
showing the parts of the various wheels are included = 


mpany, Newark, 


Air Economizer.—Sterling Equipment Company, 939 Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. Folder. Treats of the savings ded 
in the cost of air compression by the use of the Sterling air econ 
mizer, The advantages of this economizer are briefly discussed, 
there are halftone and line engravings showing the appearance anf 
construction of the device. An illustrated description of the econo. 
mizer appeared in The Iron Age, October 12, 1911. 


Lathe Dog.—West Steel Casting Company, 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. Mailing card. 
accident protected lathe dog. 


_ East Seventieth 
Calls attention to its anti 


By-Produact Coke Oven.—Coal Distillation Company, 121) 
Singer Building, New York City. Pamphlet. Relates to the Collin 
by-product coke oven. After a brief historical introduction the con- 
struction of the oven is described at length with numerous half. 
tone and line engravings. An illustrated description of this ove 
appeared in The Iron Age, August 4, 1911. 


Mandrels.—Jaeger & Sword Mfg. Company, New London, 
Conn. Circular. Relates to the Roll Grip mandrels of this com- 
pany, the use of which is said to effect considerable savings in the 
production cost of turning, grinding, polishing and facing work. 
The use of these mandrels results in the elimination of face plates, 
dogs or drivers and also tailstock spindles, except where the amount 
of stock is excessive and then these are used only to keep the man- 
drel from springing. Numerous pieces where this mandrel was em. 
ployed are shown. 


Wrenches.—Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass. Pam. 
phlet. Relates to the Stillson wrench which has been manufactured 
by this company for over 40 years. A view of the wrench with the 
frame removed is given to show the way in which the strain on the 
wrench is taken by the upper and lower jaws and the nuts. As 
soon as the pressure on the handle is released the springs in the 
wrench throw the jaw back. 


Water Tube Boiler.—Oi| City Boiler Works, Oil City, Pa 
Booklet. Deals with the Geary water tube boiler, which is of the 
box header type with inclined tubes and horizontal drums. The 
boiler is built in sizes from 30 to 650 hp., and a number of sizes 
have about the same capacity but are of different dimensions to meet 
the varied conditions of draft, fuel, furnaces and _ transportation. 
The design and construction of the boiler are discussed, and this 
is followed by a description of the setting and equipment. Half- 
tone and line engravings of the various boilers are given and a par 
tial list of users complete the booklet. 


Steel Castings.—Penn Steel Castings & Machine Company, 
Chester, Pa. Set of desk blotters faced with a celluloid cover. Re 
fers to the company’s Penn’s special cast steel and calls particular 
attention to its tensile strength, which ranges from 60,000 to 80,000 
lb. Specimen castings are reproduced on the cover. 


Recording Instruments.—Uehling Instrument Company, 
Passaic, N. J. Bulletin No. 102. Covers in condensed form the 
various types of recorders made by this company and the standard 
charts for use in connection with them. This line includes recorder 
for pressures up to 30 Ib. per square inch, calibrated in either 
ounces, pounds or inches of water or mercury, recorders for light 
pressures and vacuums calibrated in inches of water, draft and dif 
ferential gauges, vacuum gauges, revolution recorders, etc. The 
hydrostatic principle is employed ‘in these instruments, and in this 
way the use of springs, levers and joint movements is avoided. An 
other advantage of the employment of this principle is that the scale 
can be open where readings are important and narrow where they 
are unimportant, an arrangement which utilizes the whole width of 
the chart for the important readings. In the type D recorder, which 
is a vacuum gauge for recording vacuums ranging from 20 to # 
or from 25 to 30 in. or any other desired range of similar length, 
the entire range is spread over a chart 8 in. in diameter. 


Drilling Machines.—Taylor & Fenn Company, Hartiord 
Conn. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 21. This is the com 
pany’s 1912 catalogue describing and illustrating a line of ™a* 
facturers’ drilling machines which are sufficiently rigid and power 
ful to drive high-speed drills to the limit of their endurance. These 
machines are built in four different types with from one ‘0 sx 
spindles, and in some cases it is possible to remove one or more 
spindles from the multi-spindle machines if desired. The construc 
tion of these machines is taken up at length and a complete ule 
of dimensions is included. Mention is also made of a sensitive 
drilling machine with a 3-ft. radial arm which was illustrated ™ 
The Iron Age, November 24, 1910. 


Corliss Engines.—Murray Iron Works Company, ee 
Iowa. Booklet. Presents views of a number of installations of 
company’s Corliss engine in lumber mill service. A number 4 
testimonial letters are included in the booklet, which 's very 


tractive in appearance. 
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: Judicial Decisions of Interest to Manufacturers 
% \BSTRACTED BY A. L, H. STREET 
4 
=f 


> Contract To ASSIGN FuTuRE PATENTs.—An 
, one to assign all his future inventions 1s not 
‘but an agreement to assign future patents is, 


VAl 


vs agreenit I 


yee a vet matter of the inventions is described and 
" < i definite. (Michigan Supreme Court, Zagelmeyer vs. 
Laughray Concrete Brick Company, 132 Northwestern Re- 
a porter $5.) 7. : 
d Richt To Exciusive Use OF Form or Wire Mesu.--A 
d manufacturer of wire glass is not entitled to exclusive use 
> therein of wire of a particular mesh, if the form is not 
original with him and he has no patent thereon, since that 
h would protect am against competition in unpatented 
articles. (New Jersey Court of Chancery, Mississippi 
Wire Glass Company vs. Continuous Glass Press Company, 
8 Atlantic Reporter, 374-) 
' Prerequisites To UNFAir Competition,—There can be 
no liability as for unfair competition on account of simn- 
. larity in products in the absence of a showing of intent 
to defraud and that the resemblance is deceptive to buyers 
of euch products. (United States Circuit Court, Middle 
District of Pennsylvania, T. B. Wood’s Sons Company vs. 
Valley Iron Works, 191 Federal Reporter, 196.) 
Scope or TRAVELING SALESMAN’s AUTHORITY.—Ordina- 
rily. in the absence of special authority, a traveling sales- 


man has no authority to bind his hquse beyond the solicit- 
‘no of orders for acceptance or rejection by the house. 
: (Arkansas Supreme Court, Lee vs. Vaughan Seed Store, 
141 Southwestern Reporter, 496. ) 

Wuo May Sue CARRIER For INJURY To Goops IN TRAN- 
<it—When goods are sold on sample and for delivery 
at the buyer’s place of business with the right of inspection 
there. title does not pass until such delivery, and hence 
the seller is the proper person to sue a railroad company 

to which the goods were delivered by the seller for trans- 

, portation to the buyer for injury to the shipment in tran- 
sit. (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, P. Garvan 
vs. New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, 96 Northeastern Reporter, 717.) 

CANCELLATION OF OrpER BY Buyer.—A letter received by 
a seller of goods, after he has shipped them under the 
contract of sale, cancelling the orders does not release the 
buyer from his duty to receive the shipment. (Nebraska 

Court, J. J. Armsby Company vs. Raymond 
Brothers-Clarke Company, 134 Northwestern Reporter 
174.) 

LiABiLity OF SELLER OF Goops SoLp F. 0. B. PLACE OF 
SHipMENT.—A seller of goods f.0.b. place of shipment is 
not responsible for injury to them during transportation 

ifter their arrival at the destination. (Alabama Ap- 
pellate Court, National Aniline & Chemical Company vs. 
National Chemical Company, 57 Southern Reporter 114.) 

SALESMAN’S RIGHT To Commiss1on.—A salesman’s right 

‘ommissions on an accepted order cannot be defeated 
y subsequent modification of the contract of sale made 
without his consent. (New York Supreme Court, Fourth 
\ppellate Division, Pancoast vs. Industrial Glass Company, 
32 New York Supplement 821.) 

INSUFFICIENT DEFENSE AGAINST Suit For Prick or Ma- 
That machinery retained by the buyer is not 
lapted to the purpose for which it was sold is not a 
to an action for the price, unless it is valueless 
r any purpose. (Georgia Court of Appeals, Stimpson 
pecialty Company vs. Parker, 73 Southeastern Reporter 


Supreme 


RECLAMATION OF 


One who 


MaAcuINERY Sotp CoNDITIONALLY.— 
installed machinery in a manufacturing plant 
inder agreement with the contractor who constructed the 
plant, reserving title until payment of the price, is entitled 
‘0 reclaim the machinery from the trustee in bankruptcy 
t] ‘ner of the plant, the owner having known of the 
on of title. (United States District Court for the 
| Rhode Island, In re Great Lakes Engineering 
io! Federal Reporter 931.) 
oF Burk Sates Law.—A statute which provides 
© sale, trade or other disposition in bulk of any part 
ot a stock of merchandise, otherwise that in 
‘nary course of trade and in the regular and usual 
‘ion of the seller’s business, shall be void as against 
tors of the seller, unless certain conditions are 
' with, does not apply to fixtures or a manufac- 
‘tock of raw material. (Nebraska Supreme Court, 
Gillen & Honey, 124 Northwestern Reporter 278.) 
> Liasitity ror Freicat Burnep—A railroad 
is liable for loss of freight burned after being 
‘ car standing on the company’s switch-track 
anc " issuance of an ordinary bill of lading. (Ken- 
Lovie tt @f Appeals, Cincinnati Grain Company vs. 
sville & ae Railroad Company, 142 Southwest- 
rter 374, 
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AvuTHORITY OF SALESMEN.—Authority in a salesman to 
sell implies authority to collect the price, in the absence 
of provision to the contrary. A selling agent can bind his 
principal by appointment of a sub-agent only when so au- 
thorized. (Springfield, Missouri Court of Appeals, Hod- 
kinson vs. McNeal Machinery Company, 142 Southwestern 
Reporter 457.) 

DAMAGE RECOVERABLE FOR DELAYING FreicHt.—A rail- 
road company’s liability for delay in delivering freight does 
not extend to damages which, through want of notice to 
the company when the contract of carriage was made, 
could not be foreseen as a result of the delay; and notice 
given while the freight is in transit does not charge the 
carrier with liability as to delays thereafter accruing. 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Rassler vs. Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fé Railway Company 142 Southwestern Re- 
porter 629.) 

PaTENTEE’s RiGHT to Restrict Reta Price.—A paten- 
tee is entitled to restrict the price at which the patented 
device shall be retailed. (United States Circuit Court, 
Southern District of New York, Waltham Watch Com- 
pany vs. Keene, 191 Federal Reporter 855.) 

Power oF RECEIVER TO TERMINATE ContRACT.—The re- 
ceiver of an insolvent corporation may terminate contract 
made by the company employing a general manager for a 
fixed term. (Delaware Court of Chancery, DuPont vs. 
Standard Arms Company, 81 Atlantic Reporter 1080.) 

Necessity For Fitinc Lost Freigut Craim.—Under a 
bill of lading which requires a claim for loss or delay of 
freight to be made in writing within a specified time, 
mere notice of loss to the company’s agent at the destina- 
tion is insufficient. (Arkansas Supreme Court, Williams 
vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 142 
Southwestern Reporter 826.) 

ENFORCEMENT OF EmpLoyers’ LIABILITY INSURANCE.— 
Unless an indemnity insurance company, in assuming the 
defense of an action against an employer for personal 
injury to a workman, expressly reserves the right to deny 
liability under the policy on account of such suit, it will 
be estopped to deny liability after failing in the defense. 
(Springfield, Missouri, Court of Appeals, Royale Mining 
Company vs. Fidelity & Casualty C ompany, 142 South- 
eastern Reporter 438.) 

Inyury Recetvep Arrer REGULAR WorKinG Hours.—An 
employer’s liability for injury to a workman is not affected 
by the fact that accident occurred after regular working 
hours. (New York Supreme Court, Third Appellate Di- 
vision, Gage vs. S. Mills Ely Company, 132 New York 
Supplement 953.) 

LiaBILity For INJURY TO Ore UNLOADER.—<A steel com- 
pany whose ore unloaders on a dock were damaged by 
collision therewith by a boat using the dock cannot re- 
cover against the owners of the boat if the persons in 
charge thereof were not chargeable with notice that the 
unloaders projected beyond the face of the dock. (New 
York Supreme Court, Fourth Appellate Division, Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company vs. Pioneer Steamship Company, 
132 New York Supplement 980.) 

Injury TO Operator oF Derrick.—In an action for in- 
jury to a 20-year-old laborer while attempting to lower a 
derrick load by operating a hand crank and a clutch, 
caused by his losing his‘hold on the crank after releasing 
the clutch, the jury was warranted in finding that the 
employer was negligent in putting him to work without 
instructing him as to the dangers incident to the work. 
(Minnesota Supreme Court, MeDonough vs. Cameron, 134 
Northwestern Reporter 118.) 

ASSUMPTION OF Risk ny Founpry EMpLoveet.—An ex- 
perienced cupola tender in a foundr~ assumed the risk of 
being burned by molten slag while letting it out of the 
cupola in a manner known to him to be dangerous. That 
the employer might have adopted a safer method for the 
doing of the work does not entitle workman to recover 
for injury received while knowingly encountering danger. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Burch vs. Louisville Car 
Wheel & Railway Supply Company, 142 Southwestern 
Reporter 414.) 

Ricgut to Enjorn Acts or Laspor Untontsts.—One en- 
gaged in business can maintain suit to enjoin members 
of a labor union and their sympathizers from congre- 
gating and parading before his place of business to 
drive away patrons or commit breaches of the peace, 
etc., on the theory that such acts constitute a nuisance. 
(Montana Supreme Court, Iverson vs. Dilno, 119 Pacific 
Reporter 719.) 

Emptoyer’s Liapitity ror Emptoyver’s Assauitt.—An 
employer is not liable for an assault committed upon a 
third person by an employee unless the latter was acting 
within the scope of his employment. (Michigan Su- 
preme Court, Ducre vs. Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Com- 
pany, 133 Northwestern Reporter 938.) 








For the Improvement of Rail Quality 


Views of Railroad Presidents and Rail Manufacturers 
on Measures Which Should Be Taken to Lessen 
Rail Breakages—The Question of Heavier Sections 


In The lronAge of February 29 were given some expressions made by presidents and other 
leading railroads, indicating an improvement in rail quality in the past two years. In view of the Widesy 


Officers of 


rea] 


interest in the subject and of the important results promised for the co-operative movement started by Chairman 
Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, we print below considerable extracts from the discussion at the 
New York meeting of February 15. As already stated, this meeting was called by Judge Gary and was attended 


by railroad presidents and other railroad representatives and by presidents of various steel companies m 
Only portions of the discussion can be given in the space available. 


facturing rails. 


anu- 
A number of railroad 


officers not quoted here expressed their approval of the movement. 


Jupce Gary: I believe unless we actively, persistently 
and effectively pursue this subject to a right solution, we 
shall find ourselves in the hands of commissions of some 
sort, like they have in England, a Board of Trade, a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
State Commission, or some other authority, which shall lay 
down for us formulas in accordance with which we shall 
be obliged to manufacture our rails. We may come to that 
anyhow. But I believe such a result is to be deplored from 
every standpoint, from the standpoint of safety as well as 
from the standpoint of economy and from the standpoint 
of practicability. 

I do not think that a rail made in accordance with the 
specifications adopted and enforced in England is the rail 
that ought to be manufactured for use in this country, 
with the heavy and increasing weight of the cars and en- 
gihes, although such a rail as that would be easier for the 
manufacturers to produce, keeping within the lines of per- 
fect safety. I am inclined to think we must in some way 
or another ascertain what kind and character of rail is 
necessary to be adopted at this time. In the first place I 
do net think that the weight of the rail in use is heavy 
enough—that the weight of the rail has been increased in 
proportion to the weight of the equipment—and particular- 
ly in view of the great rate of speed—and more particu- 
larly during weather such as we have experienced during 
the last few months. With an engine counterbalanced 
for a certain rate of speed, running over rails such as 
have been more or less in use on some of the lines, and 
increasing that rate to meet the exigencies from time to 
time, we know it is almost impossible to construct a rail 
that will endure under such usage as that. 

Now, gentlemen, as we have been furnished so many 
different specifications by different railroads and have had 
under consideration so many different and conflicting 
opinions from the different railroads, there seems to be 
nothing left for us to do except to ask you gentlemen to 
come together and with us go over this whole subject 
matter in detail. We are not here in the attitude of saying 
to you gentlemen, “We will make and we will not make a 
certain kind of rail.” We are here to try and satisfy you, 
first; and secondly, with you to try and satisfy the public 
that we are performing our whole duty concerning the 
subject matter. We do not wish to be driven or even 
urged by public officials to make changes and improve- 
ments; we prefer rather to take with you a leading posi- 
tion. We have more interest in the patrons of the rail- 
roads than the general public has. There are people who 
would like to be our guardians, who would be pleased to 
have us follow their advice and directions. But, gentle- 
men, we are fully as capable of taking care of those who 
rely upon us as the less posted members of the public who 
are quite inclined to express opinions and to try to form 
public sentiment. 

It has seemed to me, if I may be allowed to say it, that 
the experts of the railroad companies and the manufac- 
turing companies respectively have not made as much prog- 
ress as they ought to have made. I say that without any 
disposition to criticise. But from considerable experience 
in dealing with experts, which I have no doubt is similar 
to the experience which the rest of you have had, it is not 
an easy matter to bring experts to the same opinion. They 
deal more or less at arms’ length. They become prejudiced 
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in favor of certain conclusions. * * * Of course J am 
not insisting that the specifications should be exactly the 
same with respect to all sizes of rails. Perhaps they need 
not be exactly the same with respect to various localities 
although I am not so certain of that. Temperature may 
have something to do with it. But I want to insist upon 
this one thing as a proposition which ought not to be de- 
nied: In view of the weight of equipment in use at the 
present time, and in view of the great rate of speed, it is 
necessary for the railroad companies, if they are desirous 
of doing their whole duty to their patrons, and therefore 
to the public, to put and keep their roadbeds in the very 
best possible condition. And it is necessary for the manu- 
facturers of rails to make the best rail which is prac- 
ticable. I think we cannot escape these conclusions. We 
want to meet you on that basis. We are alarmed at the 
growing sentiment against rails, notwithstanding, as I say, 
criticisms have been often unjust and the claims made 
very much exaggerated. , 


Heavy Breakages Due to Cold 


Howarp ELLiott, president of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company: The road that I represent, in com- 
mon with some others this winter, has suffered from se- 
vere temperatures, rather more so than for several years 
past. In our investigations we looked up records of some 
time ago and we found that we had rail breakages then 
of lighter sections of rail, of different content of rail, just 
as we are having them today of heavier sections and of 
different chemical composition. And it seems to us that 
for some reason—and the experts will have to try to find 
out what it is—the excessive cold has had a very marked 
influence on the breakage of rails. * * * It is a very 
singular thing that our records show that in the last few 
years the kind of rail that we have been buying has broken 
to a very small extent west of the Rocky Mountains, 
whether it is 72-lb. rail, which was the section used when 
I first went with the Northern Pacific eight years ago, °' 
the 85-Ib. section which we adopted as soon as I went 
there, or the 9o-lb. section which we have been using the 
last three years. But east of the Rocky Mountains we 
have been having more rail breakages, and it is fair t0 
say that the principal breakages have been in the 85-lb 
section—that is in our main line—except where it has been 
replaced in the last two years with the 90 Ib. But there 
have been more breakages of the &5-lb. section per mile 
of rail laid or per thousand tons of rail laid than there 
have been of the 90-lb. section. 

In December, 1910, there were thirty-three 90-lb. rails 
broken in the so-called cold weather district of the North- 


many. In December, 1910, there were 316 85-lb. rails, and 
in 1911, 523. In both of those cases the amount of 85-lb. 
rail that broke was in excess of the proportion that ye 
have broken, compared with the breakage of the go-Ib. rat. 
Within the first sixteen days in January there were 1 
breakages in 90-lb. rail in 1911, and 177 in 1912. But - 
was the startling thing, that we had 1091 85-Ib. rails brea 
in sixteen days, compared with 486 in January a yeat 48° 


Breakage Along a Fine Line 


We have found that in some of our rails that _ 
there seemed to be a little fine line along. the surface 
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and it would run a certain distance, and then 
cin to break off at right angles. Why that is 
xnow. I do not know that anybody knows. * * 
. not at all clear that raising that section to 100- 
other weight would prevent the breakage, if that 
. due to these extreme temperatures. * * * * 
‘ying quite a little bit of 100-Ib. rail to put in 
-eather territory to see whether the increased 
the section will eliminate these peculiar break- 


Variations in Rails 


\). Isaacs, consulting engineer, Union Pacific 
Company: Under identical specifications, weights 
ns, some mills deliver entirely satisfactory rails 
rs do so part of the time, but do not deliver 
satisfactory product at all times, forcing the belief 
vary their manufacturing processes. For in- 
Comparing our records of failed rails from Jan- 
igo8, to June 1, 1908—180 days—with our record of 
rails from January 1, 1910, to November 30, I911— 
the following results were obtained as to rela- 
lity : 
fennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company original- 
| at the foot of the list as to quality; they now 
| next to the head. 
[he Illinois Steel Company, South Works, stood next 
ead; they now stand at the foot, with the exception 
the first lot of Gary rails which were the worst of 


(he Colorado Fuel & Iron Company stood at the head; 

ey are now intermediate. 
he original 10,c00 tons first received from the Gary 
ks stood at the foot; those which we are now receiv- 
tand at the head. This seems to indicate quite clearly 
fact that there must be some considerable variation in 
the practice from time time of the different manufacturers. 
Some confusion seems to exist to the effect that hard- 
ness and brittleness are identical. This is not really the 
ase. In our experience: with rails our records indicate 
lite strongly that we are getting improved results as we 
ise the carbon, which we have been doing tentatively and 
lly little by little for several years. By far the 
portion of our failures are from defective heads, 
ipes, flaws, ete., and with the soft metal these are as 
ipt to cause an accident as with a hard. We are not now 
nclined to advocate very high carbon and we certainly 
ject to very low carbon, believing one will be as prolific 
t rail failures as the other, as there is a certain mean at 


vhich the metal can stand most punishment. At any rate. 


rails of 90-lb. weight, the average of carbon used by all 
the principal railroads of the United States is below 
t used by the Harriman lines, while the average of 
reaks per 100 miles of all of the principal railroads in 
United States for the same weight of rail is a little 


lore than five times the average of the Harriman lines. 
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A" Rails Better than Those Lower in the Ingot 


\s regards the discard, our specifications now require 
line per cent. which appears to be about the usual thing 
wed by the mills themselves. We at first practically in- 
reased this to 29 per cent. by segregating the top rails 
the ingots, namely, the A rails, and using them for 

cht branch line service and sidings. As usual under op- 
‘ing conditions, however, it was found necessary to run 
“tty much the same equipment over these so-called light 
line track as over our main lines, and to our sur- 

‘e found the A rails to show uo better than the 
rage lower down in the ingot, we, therefore, discon- 
ed the segregation of the A rails for light service. The 
sequence of this has been that we have had more fail- 

“s in our main line heavy traffic of the rails made from 
“ the top of the ingot than the A rails even as re- 
“arcs laws and piping; in other words, our evidence seems 
“how that our discard might with advantage have been 
in further down in the ingot instead of the top; 

‘, of course, that the original 9 per cent. is first 
rom this we conclude that a 29 per cent. dis- 

uld not insure sound metal in ingots as now made. 


Open Hearth Rails on the Lackawanna 


TRUESDALE, president Delaware, Lackawanna & 
estern Railroad Company: We have not had and have not 
‘ad any serious or alarming trouble from broken 
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rails. There are some significant cases that we have every 
once in a while on stretches of our line where a number 
of broken rails are to be found within a short period, and 
running the thing down we usually found that that was 
due to some defective condition of the rolling stock. We 
have today under exactly the same conditions 75 and 8o-Ib. 
rails on our track that is upwards of 15 years of age and 
is still in our track, where rail of a heavier section has 
worn out in one-half that time or less than half that time. 
If our company could get a rail such as was made in the 
go’s there would be no criticism. 

And for the reason that we were not getting the in- 
creased wear nor the safety of the heavier sections of the 
rail, it was only comparatively recently that we went to the 
100-lb. section rail which we have now made our standard. 
* * * * In the last two or three years in the open 
hearth rail we have been buying and using we are getting 
very satisfactory results. We are certainly getting a 
good deal better rail than we did when we took up this 
question about three or four years ago. 


Experience of the New York Central 


W. C. Brown, president New York Central Lines: I 
doubt very much whether it is going to be practicable for 
all the roads in the country to agree on a standard rail, 
any more than it would be practicable for them to agree 
on a standard coach, or a good many other things that 
are governed very largely by local conditions. We came 
to the conclusion a number of years ago that we had to 
give up the Bessemer rail, that it would not do at all for 
the traffic that we had and the conditions under which it 
had to be used. We experimented for two or three years 
with an alloy of ferrotitanium, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. But we are being driven to the conclusion that that 
will not do. And last year we bought, I think, about 
160,000 tons of open hearth rail, which is giving us very 
satisfactory results. 

Notwithstanding the almost unparalleled severity of 
conditions this winter, and with a very heavy traffic—our 
Century running almost every night with two of our heav- 
iest passenger engines pulling them—I do not think we 
have had a single break of those rails, except a very few, 
I should say perhaps five, that we traced directly to a 
broken wheel; but no breaks under fair conditions. 


Bessemer and Open Hearth Rails 


A. C. Dinkey, president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany: | am sure the manufacturers have always left to 
the railroads everything that they could in the way ot 
prescribing chemistry for rails. I know they are willing to 
do it in the future. I do believe that when you will state 
your problem of rail uses you will find that you cannot 
make one specification for general use. You will find that 
some railroads require a very much heavier duty than 
others. I do believe that we can make a specification for 
average uses. Then those engineers who know that they 
require something above the average will be able to make 
a specification suitable to that road. There is a difference 
between the cold and the warm districts that can be re- 
flected in the specifications. There is an item with re- 
spect to Bessemer and open hearth that Mr. Brown touched 
on. The nature of open hearth steel is to be a more ductile 
steel, and it is’ reasonable to expect fewer breakages in 
open hearth than you may expect in Bessemer, if they are 
both subjected to a duty which is above a certain critical 
line. 

Dr. Dudley's Ductility Tests 


Dr. P. H. Duptey, New York Central Lines: I wish to 
show you some of the results we have obtained in making 
steel under our ductility tests. Our specifications require 
that there shall be three tests made from each melt of 
steel, one from the first ingot, another from the middle 
ingot of the melt and a third from the last one poured. 
The specifications require that two tests shall show at 
least 5 per cent. elongation in two consecutive ingots, and 
in the third we exhaust the ductility in that steel. By 
ductility J mean elasticity. Then in the manufacture we 
notice just how much ductility there was in the steel. This 
is the first opportunity the manufacturers have ever had 
of knowing the ductility in every melt of steel. All this 
information is obtained by the drop test.* * * I have 
calculated what ductility it is possible to obtain from a 
specified chemical composition. If I have a 0.62 carbon we 
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can get 25 per cent. ductility. But as the carbon increases 
of course our ductility will slightly decrease. And we 
arrange our composition so that the ductility or tenacity 
and toughness of this steel shall be what we consider en- 
tirely proper for our temperatures of 40 deg. below zero. 
* * * Now while our specifications are only arranged 
at the present time for high speed, that is, for rails we 
want to put in our high speed passenger tracks, the matter 
is under such complete control that if we wish at the 
terminus at New York a different grade of steel we 
would be perfectly content with a 5 or 6 per cent. ductility, 
but with an increase of carbon. That is something we 
know and can control. * * * Where we go too low in 
carbon, then.we make a very soft material, and our drivers 
slip, and very soon transverse checks will develop. And 
we have given orders that as soon as that is found it 
must be removed from the track immediately, otherwise 
you break that into several pieces. 

These ductility tests do not detain the mill at all. You 
would hardly know they are being made; it is done so 
quickly. When you come to take our 74 carbon, that is 
within one point of the limit, we are getting out of a 
great many of those heats 15 or 16 per cent. ductility. But 
if we should go to an 80 carbon, then of course we would 
expect a less ductilitv. For our passenger service we 
want to limit it at the present time so that we can get 
in the majority of the heats 15 to 16 per cent. 


Larger Discard Though at Greater Cost 


Daniet WILLARD, president Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company: | have been told that if we want to get rid 
of all the dangers from piping and segregation we might 
even have to go to 20 or 30 or even 50 per cent. discard. 
* * * As conditions are today I do not think the rail- 
roads can properly give so much consideration to the cost 
of the rail as they have in the past. The railroads will 
be held responsible for buying the best rails they can get. 
I am sure if there is any question about the integrity of 
the top end of the ingot, and it should be laid before 
public officials, they would say that it should be thrown 
out of use and discarded, regardless of the effect it might 
have upon the price. 

I was confronted with this proposition in purchasing 
our rails this year. In consulting the steel manufacturers 
this statement was substantially given to me, that the gen- 
eral practice was now to discard, we will say, about 9 per 
cent, but that if we would discard as much as 20 per cent. 
we would probably do away with 90 per cent. of the 
failures. * * * I really felt that it was my duty to pay 
as much as we had to pay in order to get that greater 
element of safety. At the same time I did not feel the 
confidence that I would like to feel that that was the best 
thing to do. We have got to get the best rail we can get. 
If we have to pay more for it we will have to pay it. 


Increase the Factor of Safety 


Georce G. Crawrorp, president Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company: Our problem as | see it is to in- 
crease the factor of safety. There are several ways in 
which that could be done. The mills can improve their 
practice still further. Less severe service could be put on 
the rails, the section could be made larger, and some of 
the sections certainly could be improved in design. The 
composition of the steel could be improved in the direc- 
tion of a more ductile rail. Now these changes may in- 
volve expense to the railroads and involve expense to the 
manufacturers. That should be a subject, I think, for 
future consideration. We could begin to go a little way in 
the direction of making a softer rail. It is known among 
the people who use the rails that the larger number of rails 
break in the first period of the service in the track. It 
seems to me that the most dangerous breakages, the ones 
that are apt to cause the greatest amount of trouble, are 
the rails that break from brittleness. I think it is logical 
to suppose that those rails will break in the latter period 
of their service. The harder rails perhaps would last tor 
a long time without any interior defect, and as the result 
of repeated stresses beyond their fiber strength they will 
eventually break. I do not think it is safe to assume that 
because of the breakages in the high carbon rails in the 
first period of their service, that that will prevail in the 
latter part of their life. I think that the question of car- 
bon segregation in the top end of the ingot is one that will 
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be heard from perhaps later in regard to these |: ittle rail 
They probably have not been in the track long enough fn 
that trouble to develop. I do not think that 1)). session. 
tions that our mills are working under to-day would leis 
given trouble if we were sure that the carbon contained a 


the rail was no higher than it was in the Specification 
But our experience is that a crop of nine per cent. does 
not remove on the average a segregation of carbon that 
is considerably higher than the specification. 


Experience with Heavier Sections 


A. W. Giprs, chief mechanical engineer, Pennsylyania 
Railroad: So far the evidence does not show that ras 
rolled on recent specifications have been breaking to any- 
thing like the same extent as the older rails. We have 
been rather pleased so far with the results. What we are 
afraid of is that either some Congressional committee or 
some State committee, or the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission will take an arbitrary view and demand softer 
rails and heavier rails. 

About twenty years ago we changed on our eastern 
lines from an eighty-five pound to a hundred pound rail: 
and I recollect very clearly the great disappointment in 
our heavier rails. In some of our meetings they proposed 
going back to the older rails. Looking it over lately, in 
view of some of the larger rails recently turned out. it 
strikes me there may be another solution entirely. The rail 
of course has to meet the kind of equipment which runs 
on it, and the greater part of the equipment is the freight 
car equipment. Those wheels are more or less worn. 
Anyone who introduces a rail materially larger than the 
average will submit that rail to unfair usage, because it 
gets wear outside of the wheels. If you are running ona 
small rail all the time you will get a comparatively narrow 
groove of the wheel; if you put that on a larger one it 
comes in a comparatively narrow place. Those large rails 
fail because they get unfair treatment from the wheels. 
Now there have been some recent cases of other people who 
have introduced larger rails, and the prevailing opinion is 
that those rails are failing from the same cause. 


Progress Has Been Made 


F. W. Woop, president Maryland Steel Company: Fol- 
lowing a meeting similar to the present one, in 1907, two 
committees were appointed, one by the railroads and one 
by the manufacturers. A series of joint sessions followed, 
which resulted in presenting to the railroads modified rail 
sections which were intended to aid in producing a better 
quality of rail. We have heard to-day expressions re- 
garding the value of the decision reached at that time. | 
think we can feel that some progress was made. The other 
branch of the joint committee work has been an effort to 
prepare a specification which should govern the chemical 
composition of the metal. That work has now reached 
the point of the preparation by the railroad engineers of a 
specification which I understand will be presented at the 
coming meeting of the Railway Engineers’ Association in 
March and recommended for adoption as a_ standard 
The manufacturers have endeavored to cooperate with 
the railroad representatives in making clear the conditions 
which necessarily enter into the making and rolling of 
the steel, many of which we are able to control fairly, 
some of which knowledge of the art enables us to modify 
or control very little. We have not yet arrived at the 
point where all rails can be made alike. The best rails 
that can be made must not be taken as a criterion; there 
must be a factor of safety beyond that required by the 
selects, so to speak. * * * The matter has been most 
carefully gone over, first by. the manufacturers’ committee 
of experts, and again by the presidents of the rail manu- 
facturing companies, nearly all of whom have been 
through the mill and are practical men. And the conclu- 
sion has been reached that under existing conditions, for 
an average prescription, we ought not to make the rails any 
harder and if anything we ought to make them a little 
softer than the maximum that is called for to-day. 

E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel io es 
I think that the talk here to-day shows the necessity ° 
special specifications for varying conditions of service an 
differences of climate. Individually I have always believe 
that the railroads have gone too far in hardening quali- 
ties of the rail, impelled thereto by the fact that they - 
getting unsatisfactory wear, as their weight of equipmen 
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of service increased, and they were told that 
vet rid of that was to harden the rail. I be- 
1e immediate relief for anybody who in his 
sition is being troubled with breakage to an 
is dangerous is to soften his rail. Yet we have 
< where a hard rail is giving entire satisfaction. 
ale has stated for his road that the question of 
- not one that bothers them. These rails are of 
‘chest carbon in my knowledge. 
. another reason in my mind for advocating a 
|. looking toward greater safety, because it is 
for a steel maker to make all of his rails as 
1a best. There are certain unavoidable contin- 
seiec in manufacture; there are little bubbles of gas, 
ies and little globules, and there is the occasional 
tion, and so on; and those things in many cases 
be the cause of rail failures. In my judgment 
the cause of rail failure because the character of 
e steel is up towards the danger zone of hardness; in a 
rd steel the effect of those things would be greatly 


essene 


Uncertainty as to the Proper Discard 


E. J. Burrincton, president of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, referred to the way in which the State Railroad Com- 
missions were taking up the question of rail quality. He 
believed it should be settled between the railroads and the 
manufacturers and not by commissions or by outside ex- 
yerts. He had found that reports from two roads on lots 

f rails made at practically the same time, under like con- 
ditions and to the same specifications, often showed greatly 
differing experiences, the less favorable experience being 
attributed to defects in the manufacture of the steel. He 
emphasized the importance of complete and exact data 
concerning rail breakages. At times the manufacturer 
may be more regardful of low cost than of quality, but he 
believed progress has been made and that better attention 
is given to the manufacture of rail steel than ever. 

“I as a manufacturer of rail steel cannot intelligently 
r to my own satisfaction to-day answer Mr. Willard’s 
question as to whether or not the top part of the ingot is 
unfit for use in rails. And my uncertainty is based upon 
data which has been furnished me by the railroads from 
their experience with the rails in the top of the ingot. 
\t first a few of the railroads believed conclusively that 
that part of the ingot was unfit to go into rails, but they 

lopted a system by which accurate information was had 

reference to the comparative service of those rails 
vith the service of rails made from the different parts of 
They lettered the rails. And from experience 
that way some of them have reversed their 
iormer conclusion with reference to the unsuitableness 
i the steel from the top of the ingot.” 


taine d in 


Different Rails for Different Districts 


>. Price, president Cambria Steel Company: We are 
king better rails than ever before and I desire to con- 
inue to do so. The problem is a thoroughly mutual one. 
‘ve want to make the safest rail possible; but we must 
the railroads to tell us what they want; in other 
the data must come from them. I say for that rea- 
it the problem is largely a local one. Every road has 
problems to solve; every one has its various equip- 
roadbeds are different; climates are different. And 
‘ would be very easy for us to solve our problems 
Wwe could adopt one specification and work to it, it is ab- 
“utely impossible to do it, and we may as well face that 
we in the beginning. The experts must be the ones we 
‘< to to furnish the data. And the problem can only be 
‘eu on expert data interpreted, with a give and take 
ly by the executives. I believe it would be very 
if there was any attempt to give any very 
nclusion in the near future. There is no use of 
> \cing stampeded by this era of investigations and 
| think it is only a question of our endeav- 
8 to work harmoniously, each recognizing that the 
‘Tying to attain the same end—public safety. 
Jon, chief chemist of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
hy, cited two instances of rail failure traceable 
~~ are in mill practice. In the matter of discard, 
— nds upon the methods of the manufacturer. 
Under ne conditions we find that as low as 9 per 
ve very satisfactory general results, and under 
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other conditions 20 per cent. will not eliminate the piping 
and different defects that occur.” 

In many cases trouble arises from a single ingot, where- 
as the rest of the heat is good. He had devised a system 
of drop tests, not taking the rails throughout the entire 
heat, but from the ingots. Six tests are made from -six 
individual ingots and each rail is numbered with the ingot 
number as well as the heat number, Then the tests are 
made under the drop. Thus a fair number of rails are 
eliminated where the ingots were brittle. It would mean 
the rejection of, say, five rails instead of the entire heat. 
After a good many thousand tons of rails had been rolled 
it was found that the mills would not be held up in their 
work, even with as high as a 10 or 12 rail test from each 
heat, made under this ingot system, and using only one 
drop test. 

“I am thoroughly in accord with the general proposition 
which has been stated of determining these matters by our- 
selves. We certainly cannot agree in the one particular 
which has recently been brought up by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as to the cause of transverse cracks. 
We have proof which absolutely disproves the statements 
which have been made by the Government experts.” 


The Production of Spelter in 1911 


The United States Geological Survey has just issued 
its annual advance statement of spelter production for 
1911. This statement, prepared by C. E. Siebenthal, gives 
the final figures of output as made up from the smelter 
reports and is not subject to change unless an error is dis- 
covered in those reports. The production in the United 
States in 1911 from domestic ores was 271,621 net tons 
and from foreign ores 14,905 tons, a total of 286,526 tons, 
compared with 252,479 tons, 16,705 tons, and 269,184 tons, 
respectively, in 1910, a gain of 17,342 tons, or 6.4 per cent. 
The world’s output of spelter in 1911 was 974,385 tons, 
compared with 883,419 tons in 1910, a gain of 90,966 tons, 
or 10.3 per cent., showing that the United States did not 
make its quota of the world’s gain. This country’s share 
of the world’s production in 1911 was 29.4 per cent., com- 
pared with 30.5 per cent. in 1910 and 30.1 per cent. in 1909. 


Chinese Pig Iron on the Pacific Coast 


The reference made in the tariff hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee at Washington to the importa- 
tion of Chinese pig iron makes interesting a statement of 
the amount of these imports in the past three years. In 
that time all the Chinese pig iron imported has come to 
the Pacific coast. In part it is used in foundry mixtures 
there, but in the past two years much of the importation 
was for the Western Steel Corporation’s basic steel plant 
at Irondale, Washington. The total imported in 1909 was 
4836 gross tons, in 1910 it was 13,924 tons and in 1gi1 
11,857 tons. The value of the imports of last year is put 
down at $164,933, or $13.91‘ a ton. 


The D. H. Stoll Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently 
completed contracts for the entire equipment with sheet 
metal forming machinery of three large plants in the 
South, one in Colorado and two in Canada. In addition 
some of the largest manufacturers in the country, includ- 
ing automobile, stove, stamping and rolling mill com- 
panies, have been supplied with miscellaneous equipment. 
The company has had extensive experience for the past 
seven years in building machinery for special work and in 
designing the minimum machinery and dies required with 
the least possible operations for the character of product 
desired, and also in working out special labor-saving de- 
vices and attachments. 


Customs officials state that extensive frauds in under- 
valuations of cutlery importations from the Solingen dis- 
trict of Germany have been revealed. Action was insti- 
tuted last week against a New York firm of cutlery im- 
porters to recover $693,750, the full value of all German 
cutlery said to have been irregularly imported during the 
year 1910. A similar suit pending against another New 
York cutlery importing firm is for more than $400,000, and 
a series of smaller suits also pending in the District Court 
makes the aggregate amount exceed $2,000,coo, 








The Machinery Markets 


Trade conditions throughout the country are of an encouraging character in the machinery fic 
has been a betterment in both sales and inquiries in several sections in the last week, while nowh 
falling off reported. New York dealers have received a list worth probably $50,000 from the 


There 
ere 18 any 


a 
\ortolk & 


Western Railway and also an inquiry from the Virginia Railway. In actual sales the week has been rather 
quiet in New York. The Chicago trade has been estimating on a list issued by the receivers of the Wabash 
Railroad, itemizing 66 machine tools, and in addition to some good orders has attractive inquiries. A fajr 
volume of business has been done in Cleveland, inquiries have been good, and February in that city was 


better than January. 


In Cincinnati the month just passed was better than either of the two preced 


Ing ones 


Detroit has experienced no marked improvement, though there has been a fair demand from the automobile 
and electrical industries. A better tone is noted in St. Louis. New England conditions are unchanged, but 
with more business being done than a year ago. Philadelphia has done best with special equipment, and 
similar conditions have existed in Baltimore. The South is active commercially and there has been a corre. 


sponding demand for machinery of a general character. 


Business in Mexico is at a standstill. The Pacific 


coast is more active and demands have come from shipbuilding, the .wood working industry and salmon 


fisheries. 


New York 


New York, March 6, 1912. 

New York machinery houses whose energies are not 
confined to the immediate territory are figuring on an 
extensive list of machine tool requirements, issued last 
week by the Norfolk & Western Railway, whose pur- 
chasing agent is E. T. Burnett, with offices at Roanoke, 
Va. The list of tools wanted includes engine lathes, 
turret lathes, staybolt machines, power hammers and 
other equipment, making up a general list of tools 
essential to railroad machine and forge shops to a valu- 
ation estimated at $50,000. It is understood that the 
machines are to go to more than one shop. At the be- 
ginning of the year the Norfolk & Western stated, in 
reply to an inquiry by The Jron Age, that its shop 
equipment needs in 1912 would call for an expenditure 
of about $89,500. The Virginia Railway, the purchasing 
agent of which is located in Norfolk, Va., also is in the 
market for machine tools. The trade now has before 
it four extensive lists, that of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company (on which orders soon will be placed), one of 
tools for export to Japan, that of the Jersey City Tech- 
nical High School, and of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way. Business consummated during the week has not 
been large and has been mostly in demands for one or 
two tools and from many directions. Some business has 
come from automobile manufacturers, a source from 
which further demands are expected in the near future. 
Intimation has been given that at least two technical 
schools, aside from the Jersey City institution, will be 
in the market before fall. The month of February, 
while not as good as January, is pronounced by some 
machine tool builders or their representatives to have 
been a satisfactory month in point of business done. 
Both domestic and foreign orders contributed to the 
favorable report of these companies. As regards the 
week just passed, satisfaction is not so general, and 
of some business in prospect there is criticism of price 
cutting. 

The Mackay Mfg. Company, 94 Beekman street, 
New York, has acquired the plant formerly operated by 
the New Jersey & West Virginia Bridge Company at 
Manasquan, N. J. The old plant will be enlarged and 
some: new machinery installed for the manufacture of 
steam and hot water radiators. 

The United States Cartridge Company, a subsid- 
iary of the United Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New 
York, will soon announce plans for an addition to its 
plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., which will call for some 
additional equipment. 

The Goeller Iron Works, Newark, N. J., has begun 
the erection of an addition to its plant at Frelinghuysen 
avenue, 100 x 200 ft., one story, of steel and corrguated 
iron construction. The building is intended for a light 
structural workshop, and will increase the company’s 
capacity to 15,000 tons of miscellaneous structural work 
per year. 

The Pierce Butler & Pierce Company, Eastwood, 
N. ¥., will build a three-story and basement addition to 
its plant, 50 x 110 ft., brick and steel construction. 

The Herschell-Spillman Company, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has completed its new machine shop in 
connection with its plant on Sweeney street, and con- 
verted its former machine shop building on Oliver 
street into a motor-boat factory, and is equipping it for 
that purpose. 

The Automatic Stucco Machine Company, Port- 


chester, N. Y., has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital stock to manufacture stucco machines, cement, 
cement products, etc. W. A. Mills, Portchester; R. H 
Cunningham, Stamford, Conn., and E. B. South, New 
York City, are the incorporators. 

_ The Painton Brick Company, Troy, N. Y., has been 
incorporated by J. J. and G. W. Painton of Troy and 
E. P. Painton, Hoosic Falls, with a capital stock of 
$30,000, and a plant for the manufacture of brick will 
be established. 

_ The Burke-Kamra Company, Troy, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 to manu- 
facture moving-picture machines. The incorporators 
are Lewis Burk, James H. Caldwell, William Connors 
and J. H. Gleason. 

The Sterling Furniture Company, Salamanca, N. Y., 
has let contracts for construction of a four-story and 
basement addition, 50 x 114 ft., to its furniture factory. 

Corbett & Stuart, Binghamton, N. Y., contemplate 
the erection of a factory for the production of wood 
acids at Downsville, N. Y., to cost with equipment 
about $100,000. Plans are being prepared. 

The Montclair Jam Kitchen, Montclair, N. J., will 
build at Geneva, N. Y., a canning and preserving factory 
50 x 210 ft., two stories and basement, with two wings, 
each 32 x50, first story and basement of fireproof con- 
struction, in reinforced concrete and structural steel. 

The Anderson Oil Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 by C. M. 
Anderson, formerly with the National Coal Oil Com- 
pany of that city, and H. H. Hoover, heretofore con- 
nected with the T. J. Peterson Company, Chicago. The 
company will engage in the manufacture of coal oils 
and foundry supplies. A manufacturing plant 162 x 175, 
located on the New York Central Railroad, at Swan 
street, has been secured and will be fitted up with 
requisite manufacturing equipment. 

The Hooker Electro-Chemical Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has completed manufacture of bleaching 
powders and caustic soda plans for a large addition to 
be made early in the spring to its plant at Buffalo ave- 
nue, Union street and the Niagara Junction Railroad. 

The Niagara Foundry Supply Company, Buffalo, N 
Y., has been organized and has established a sales 
agency for foundry and contractors’ supplies, with o! 
fices in the Brisbane Building. J. G. Rappell, E. G. 
Northrup, formerly with the Buffalo Aluminum & 
Bronze Company, and S. A. Gaffney are the directors. 

The Nassoy-Ryley Storage Company, Buffalo, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
conduct a warehousing and forwarding business. - 
warehouse will be built and some conveying ¢qu!) 
ment installed. M. P. Ryley, F. J. and H. Nassoy, But 
falo, are the directors. : 

The Merwin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., has been 1 
corporated with a capital stock of $75,000 to manufac: 
ture wire products, nails, washers, wall ties and other 
hardware and builders’ supplies; also special machinery, 
O. G. Merwin, P. P. Miller and H. E. Fish, Erie, Pa. 


are the directors. 
Catalogues Wanted 
Louis. 


The Automatic Register Company, East St. ! te 
Ill., manufacturer of automatic fare registers, 15 '" “in 
market for type wheels ranging from %-in. to 5m. 
diameter, both minute and hour wheels, 2 
catalogues and quotations of manufacturers © 
wheels. 
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New England 
Boston, Mass., March 4, 1912. 


inery market is uneventful. All that can be 
\usiness in this territory is no worse than 
in the past few months, and is better than 
r ago. Answers to inquiries to a large num- 
nufacturers of metal products indicate that 
nes the demand is very good indeed, while in 
. moderate. Manufacturers are giving much 
to the political situation, and are permitting 
ent to be governed by the chaotic conditions 
created by a presidential campaign. 
tion has been secured by Harry W. Smith, 
Mass., on the plants and business of the 
Reed Company, builder of engine lathes, and 
-entice Bros. Company, builder of engine lathes 
rieht and radial drilling machines, both of Wor- 
‘ester, the purpose being to consolidate the owner- 
Mr. Smith says: “Whether the consolidation 
e brought to a successful issue depends entirely 
the worth shown at the Prentice Bros. Company's 
after inspection, and the value placed upon the 
‘eed Company by Mr. Reed, and upon the Reed 
Company by John F. Kyes and Mr. Reed, 
resident. You may state authoritatively that if the 
nsolidation is effected the different plants will not be 
merged. Those who have asked me to take up the 
matter in their behalf are insistent that Mr. Reed ar- 
ive to give as much time to the general management 
is health shall permit, and if proper arrangements 
nnot be made as outlined above and Mr. Reed’s 
pervision retained, the hoped-for consolidation cannot 
e elt¢ ted.” 
lhe Abbott Ball Company, Hartford, Conn., manu- 
turer of burnishing barrels and steel balls for burn- 
ing purposes, will erect a new factory at Elmwood, 
suburb of the city, near the plant of the Whitlock 
i! Pipe Company and on the tracks of the New York, 
‘ew Haven & Hartford Railroad. The building will 
he 40 x 100 ft., two stories, of brick, steel and concrete. 
The National Safety Appliance Company has estab- 
lished a factory at 90 Allyn street, Hartford, Conn., 
vhere it will manufacture a number of safety devices, 
the inventions of Henry G. Hinckley. Edward Red- 
eld, president of the City National Bank, Hartford, 
s president of the new company, and John B. Hart 
Roe Calk Company is the treasurer. The com- 
pany has developed a safety stop for steam engines 
nd other similar devices. Mr. Hinckley, who will be 
general superintendent, has for a number of years been 
nnected with casualty insurance companies in the 
chanical department. 
Professor Charles S. Brown, Nashville, Tenn., has 
juired a controlling interest in the business of the 
8. Brown Company, East Hampton, Conn., manu- 
turer of bolt and nut machinery, and has been elected 
resident of the corporation. Abner W. Barton is the 
secretary and treasurer. Henry B. Brown, the retiring 
resident, withdraws from actual business after 36 
years of continuous and successful labor. He will give 
s attention to literary work which he has long wished 
undertake. During these 36 years Mr. Brown has 
ichieved a world-wide reputation for his bolt and nut 
machinery. The company has brought out two motor- 
riven bolt cutters with automatic attachment, their 
IZes being ¥% and 1y% in, 
(he Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
‘ent out invitations for an inspection of the large addi- 
n to its shops on Thursday of this week. 
[he Matchless Heater Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
s been incorporated with a Massachusetts charter, 
and a capital stock of $10,000. George C. Gill is 
President; Peter S. Sinclair, vice-president; Gorham P. 
er, treasurer, The matchless heater has been 
nulactured by the Barlow Company, Holyoke, which 
continue to make the appliance, the new corpora- 
n being a selling company only. The new arrange- 
cnt ts the result of the rapid growth of the business. 
Che United States Agricultural Tractor Company, 
‘ttord, Conn., has been incorporated under a Con- 
ecticut charter to develop and manufacture a new 
n engine. The incorporators are: Lewis C. 
id Sidney A. Grant, Enfield, Conn., and Frank 
ipple, C. H. Cooley, George H. Burt and Judge 
‘i. Grant, Hartford. The company has a paid 
tal of $55,000. It will first perfect the machine 
ye coms iercial product and manufacturing will follow. 
“(pment will be purchased for the present. 
\lianus Motor Works, Greenwich, Conn., has 
its capital stock from $300,000 to $325,000. 
"Ose 1s not to extend the works but to increase 
rking capital. 
‘ppliance Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., 
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has been organized to manufacture metal appliances 
of various kinds, especially a new slow-closing valve, 
adapted for use as a flushing valve. It is the invention 
of Frank W. Potter and John L. Beck.. Edward M. 
Beattie, Jr., is president and Mr. Potter treasurer. The 
plans of the company are not fully matured. Mr. 
Beattie’s address is Court Square Theatre Building, 
Springfield. 

The M. S. Wright Company, 51 Jackson street, Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufacturer of piano hardware and 
vacuum cleaners, has taken another floor in the build- 
ing, the new space to be devoted to the vacuum cleaner 
department. 

__ The Sawyer Down Draft Mfg. Company will estab- 
lish a factory at Mansfield, Mass., for the manufacture 
of a new type of water heater.. A building will be 
erected 50 x 150 ft., of concrete, fireproof construc- 
tion. W. H. Kimball, the treasurer of the company, 
is quoted as stating that construction will begin early 
in the spring. 

Additions to general manufacturing plants in New 

England include the following: The Winsted Hosiery 
Company, Winsted, Conn., addition, to double floor 
space; Maxim & Maxim, Stamford, Conn., straw hats, 
‘our-story building 34 x 78 ft.; National Blank Book 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., one-story building 42 x 118 
it. to be raised one story; A. & E. Henckels, Bridge- 
port, Conn., brick factory 66 x 188 ft., two and one-half 
stories. Glastonbury Knitting Company, Addison, 
Conn., additions 40 x 45 ft., two stories, and 32 x 57 
{t., one story; the W. H. McElwain Shoe Company, 
South Manchester, N. H., building 54 x 550 ft., five 
stories, with two wings, each 54 x 328 ft. 
_ The Norwalk Iron Works Company, South Norwalk, 
Conn., manufacturer of air and gas compressors, has 
developed a speed limit safety stop, designed for use 
with steam engines and air compressors, where there 
are constant and wide fluctuations in speed. Concealed 
in the rim of the flywheel is a sliding bolt which is 
held in check by a nicely calculated spring. So long as 
the wheel revolves at a speed below the calculated 
limit these parts do not move and are subject to no 
wear; but the moment the limit is reached the bolt 
flies out by centrifugal force, and as the wheel revolves 
the bolt touches a trigger that opens a small steam 
valve admitting steam to a small cylinder to close in- 
stantly a throttle in the main steam pipe and stop the 
machine. The trigger on the small steam valve can 
also be pulled by the finger for testing and a wire can 
be carried from it to any remote point so that the 
machine may be stopped from a distance. At all speeds 
under the high speed of safety the general compressor 
is subject to the controls which vary its speed in ac- 
cordance with the demands for air. The safety stop is 
always ready to spring into action at the approach of 
danger. 

The contract has been placed for an addition to the 
plant of the Waterbury Brass Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., 70 x 150 ft., of brick, steel and concrete. 

The Hart & Cooley Company, New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of steel registers and lockers, will erect 
an addition 45 x 123 ft., two stories and basement. 

The Risdon Tool Company, Waterbury, Conn., is 
preparing to miove its factory to Naugatuck, Conn. 

The George Lawley & Son Corporation, South Bos- 
ton, is preparing to fnanufacture a line of gasoline en- 
gines, in conjunction with their boat and yacht oe 
business. The engineer of the new department is Josep 
Barraja-Frauenfelder. 

The Noyes Machine Company, South Portland, 
Me., which has been conducting a jobbing machine 
shop, has begun the manufacture of new gasoline ma- 
rine mortar and a feathering propeller. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company of Massachusetts, 
which carries on the business of the parent company 
in Boston, has occupied the store at 93-95 Oliver street, 
which gives ample space for offices and showroom. The 
large basement will serve as a storehouse, and conse- 
quently the storehouse at 265 Atlantic avenue, as well 
as the offices in the Oliver building, have been given up. 

The official announcement is made at East Douglas, 
Mass., that the local works of the American Axe & Tool 
Company will be abandoned, as the result of the ab- 
sorption of the business of that company by the Kelly 
Axe Mfg. Company, Charleston, W. Va. 

The Tadeo Head Table -Company, Nashua, N. H.., 
will erect a complete plant for the manufacture of 
extension tables. The owners are John E.” 
head of the Maine Mfg. Company, 
turer of extension tables, and Oscar F. 
Grover File Company of the same city, who will be 
the manager. The building will be in the form of a 
U, with 200 ft. frontage, 200 ft. depth, giving’ a struc- 
ture 60 x 200 ft. at the front, and wings 60 x 140 ft. 
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The power plant will be situated between the wings. steel and concrete foundry building and equipmer ; 
the company is now buying its equipment. the Navy Department, Washington, D. (_ Plant tor 
The Geometric 1ool Company, New Haven, Conn., for a one-story building, 131 x 362 ft., witi a a call 
has begun work on its new building, which will be Bartlett, Hawyard & Co. have a contract fens 
50 x 182 ft., three stories. 6,000,000 cu. ft. capacity gas holder, to jb. a a 
od naif 2 the Spring Garden station of the Consolidated Ga 

Electric Light & Power Company. The matter 

Baltimore building a new machine shop at the plant of this a, 


Ba.timore, Mv., March 4, 1912. 


The betterment shown in general business in this 
district in January was not maintained in February. 
Outside of some tew special lines the volume of busi- 
ness transacted was smaller and. the tone of the 
market was less aggressive. While considerable gen- 
eral inquiry has been figured on, orders have developed 
with extreme slowness, although industrial establish- 
ments have maintained about an even productive rate, 
operating on orders previously in hand. In a few 
cases plants have been working overtime in order to 
make deliveries required, but they are generally makers 
of special equipment. In the machine tool lines a few 
merchants report fairly active buying, considering the 
season; orders, however, are confined to single tools 
of a class. Both metal and woodworking tools have 
figured in sales reported. Some little pump business 
is moving, but transactions in engines and boilers have 
been smaller. Railroad buying is practically at a 
standstill. 

Fabricators of structural material have had another 
lean month. Little business of importance has been 
closed, orders being mostly confined to small jobs and 
operations are now on a restricted and irregular scale. 
Some building inquiry is being figured on, particularly 
in the South. The demand for contractor’s equip- 
ment is light, unfavorable weather conditions having 
interfered materially with outside work. Irregularity 
in the demand for machine shop and general mechanics’ 
supplies is reported. - 

The Baltimore Refrigerating & Heating Company 
states that the mechanical equipment for its storage 
warehouse, to be built at Eutaw and Barre streets, 
has been provided for. The work of erecting the new 
warehouse, which will be three stories high, 24 ft. 5 in. 
x 85 ft., will be started at once. 

The Ellicott Machine Company, whose purchase of 
eight acres of the Old Quarantine tract for the es- 
tablishment of a branch plant has already been re- 
ferred to, has bought 12 acres more. The company 
is erecting on the new site three structural steel build- 
ings, comprising a work shop 50 x 150 ft.; a power 
plant, 50 x 50 ft., and an office building 50 x 50 ft. 
The product is exclusively dredging machinery, and 
the new plant will be used as an auxiliary to the pres- 
ent one at Bush and Severn streets, and will be used 
particularly for the building of hulls for dredges and 
for the assembling of machinery. Little new equip- 
ment is now required, although more extensive pur- 
chases may be made later on. 

The Union Box Company will erect at 1822, 1824 
Lancaster street, a 32 x 83-ft. addition to its plant. The 
contract for the work has been awarded to J. J. 
Moylan. This concern will not require any addi- 
tional power equipment, but has already purchased 
some of the woodworking machinery which will be 
needed for the equipment of the new addition. 

The City Ice Company will build a one-story brick 
boiler house, 77 x 41 ft., on Falls Road near Cedar 
avenue, which will be required in connection with its 
new ice plant now being erected. 

The Nilson Yacht Building Company, whose plant 
is located at the foot of. Light street, will erect a 
40 x 8o-ft. addition, which will be used for boat and 
yacht building purposes. 

The Auman Machinery Company reports a fair 
demand for both metal and woodworking machinery. 
Some good sales of pumps are reported, but the de- 
mand for machine shop supplies has been quiet. While 
orders have been largely in the way of single tools, 
the aggregate business was considered pretty fair con- 
sidering general conditions. A fair volume of inquiry 
is noted and it is believed that business will show an 


increase this month. 

Permission to erect a new bottling plant, 44 x 100 
ft., has been granted the G. B. S. Brewing Company. 
F. Decker & Son have the general contract. Detrich 
Brothers will supply the structural material. 

The American Can Company has been granted 
permission to erect a two-story addition, 32 x 100 ft., 
to its plant on Luzerne street, between Hudson and 
Boston streets. N. M. Loney is said to have been 
awarded the contract. , 

Local contractors are figuring on a new brick, 


pany remains in statu quo. 

Further information in regard to the recently r 
ported statement of the general manager of the Bal 
timore & Ohio Railroad Company, in reference to the 
building of new shops at South Cumberland Md - 
not ‘now available. It is stated, however, ‘that "the 
proposed improvements will cost between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000. . vr 
_ It is understood that the Title, Guarantee & Trys, 
Company will erect a new office building at Lexington 
and St. Paul street. The tentative plans call for , 
building 70 x 112 ft., four stories. 

The purchase of 47 acres of ground near Loveley 
Station, on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, by the 
Loveley Distilling Company is announced. |t is stated 
that a new distilling plant is to be built on the site 
for which plans are now being made. The new com. 
pany is said to be affiliated with Blumenthal & Pick. 
art, Inc. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 5, 1912 

Orders are still almost wholly confined to small 
odd lots of tools and there is little in sight to indicate 
that buying will become much more active in the near 
future. Business in special equipment is on a rathe: 
better basis than for the general line of metal working 
tools. Some little business has been placed in electric 
cranes, a few orders have been taken for special grind- 
ers and occasional contracts are closed for heavy special 
equipment. Tariff uncertainties, the possibility of a coal 
strike and the general lack of any material betterment 
in industrial lines in the East have a depressing influ 
ence on the trade. There is still an absence of any 
material inquiry for tools from the railroads in this 
district. A little better volume of business for export 
is noted, but has been confined largely to special power 
transmission equipment. 

Second-hand machinery and tools have been in but 
light demand, reflecting the general condition of the 
trade. Occasional inquiries for power equipment are 
noted, but are usually confined to that of the smaller 
units. Foundries are still operating on a very irregular 
basis, few have any large orders on their books and ar 
mostly dependent on day to day business. 

Work has been started on the new plant for th 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Company, previously reported. We: 
are advised that nothing in the way of equipment pur 
chases will be made until about April. ' 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company notes quite 
an improvement in business. A good volume of domes- 
tic orders has recently developed and, while individual 
orders are usually small, they make up in number what 
they lack in size. Quite an improved foreign deman 
for pressed steel shaft hangers is reported and goo! 
shipments have been made to Austria, England, Scot 
land and Australia. The company’s plant is now beimg 
operated at full time. : 

The Defender Dry Plate Company, Wayne Junction, 
W. E. S. Dryer, engineer, has received bids for the 
erection of a one-story power house. It has been de 
cided to install a Skinner engine, but the matter "' 
the boiler installation is still open. . - 

The Hess Machine Works has orders in hand fo! 
seven sets of file making machines for export, also '”' 
two complete file making installations for parties 1 \" 
Middle West and several file making machines '" 
plants in the East. A number of special machines # — 
also being built. While inquiries have fallen off to some 
extent, the plant is busy on orders in hand and the pro~ 
pects for improved conditions more favorable. vel 

Day & Zimmerman, engineers, have begun i ai 
the plant to be erected for the Hess-Bright Mfg. a 
pany, previously reported. Considerable work is al 
under way by these engineers for the extension o! ‘' 
lines of the Pennsylvania Central Light & Power — 
pany, for which they have just completed the ee " 
tion of a 2500 k.w. General Electric generator an Rid ; 
hp. battery of Edgemoor boilers, at its Warrior 8 
power station. Tool 

The finishing department of the Germantow? "- 
Works, Germantown, was practically destroyed OY it 
on February 27. The plant will be immediately ° 
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he other buildings of the plant will be tem- 
| up within the next ten days until a new 
n be erected, ; 

Wheeler Mfg. Company states that owing 
diy increasing business in its high vacuum 
ndenser, evolving a demand beyond the ca- 
's present plant, it has purchased a plot, 150 x 
ining its plant on Sedgely avenue, Philadel- 
-hich will be erected an additional machine 

equipped with a 30 and a 10 ton overhead 
rane, together with electric hoists and the 
: types of electrically operated machine tools. 
ments in the machine tool line have not yet 

lecided upon. The proposed improvement 
ise its Capacity 50 per cent, and it hopes to 
ew plant ready for occupancy by September. 


tarpit 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, ILL., March 1, 1912. 


fhe most important inquiry of the week in the 
chinery market was the list sent out by the receivers 
ithe Wabash Railroad from St. Louis for which quo- 
ti were requested to be submitted March 4. The 
ers 66 tools, including lathes, milling machines, 
ring machines, wheel presses and other heavy 
equipment for general railroad shop use. In addition to 
the encouragement offered by this inquiry, which will 
ndoubtedly be closed promptly, the purchase by Bar- 
ard & Leas, Moline, IL, whose plant was recently 
stroyed by fire, of tools aggregating in value aboui 
¢1s.000 has contributed a degree of activity to this 
irket. The sale was made by Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son and included two large boring mills, radial drills 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy closed 
machines valued at $4,500 and other sales aggre- 
g ‘lose to $8,000 are noted. The M. Rumely Com- 
any, La Porte, Ind., is in the market for a number of 
‘ools that are understood to be for installation at the 
kichmond, Ind., plant. There is an inquiry in the 
market for a 60-in. second-hand planer. General condi- 
tions in the machinery trade do not warrant anticipa- 
ion of a consistently steady demand for tools and in- 
quiry is erratic. The machine tool interests, following 
a period of deepest concern and persistent activity in 
onnection with the Underwood bill, feel that there is 
little likelihood of its passing the Senate at the present 
time. It is also felt that the information gathered to- 
ether at this time by the most strenuous effort upon 
the part of machine tool manufacturers from all por- 
ions of the country will be available in the future in 
uch more advantageous form should the question 
gain come up. 
lhe McClelland Company, Chicago, has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $100,000 to engage in 
the manufacture of ice-making machinery. The incor- 
tee are: Enos W. Shaw, Chas. C. Case, Jr., and B. 
M. Osbun: 
sutler Bros., Chicago, are having plans prepared in 

e offices of D. H. Burnham & Co. for a 20-story mer- 

ntile building adjoining their present location. The 
ew building will be 150x 388 ft. and will cost $1,500,000. 

_ the Wheeling Corrugating Company, Chicago, is 

out to erect a new storage warehouse 126 x 203 ft. at 
‘cost of $150,000. It will be located at the corner of 
West Harrison street and Campbell avenue. 

(he Kropp Forge Company, Chicago, has been in- 
rporated with a capital stock of $40,000 to manufac- 
re machinery. The incorporators are: Charles A. 
ropp, Frank Schoenfeld and Benjamin Ehrlich, 
‘illmore W. Todd has taken out a permit for the 
‘rection of a two-story brick factory 49 x 133 ft. at 2817 
South Halsted street, Chicago, to cost $15,000. 

[he Stevens Mfg. & Supply Company, Chicago, has 

‘ganized with a capital stock of $10,000 by Chas. 

“. Schon, 934 Glengyle place, for the manufacture of 
inery, 
harle s Browning has been issued a permit cover- 
ing the building of a two-story brick factory 67 x 163 
‘. at 0010 Lafayette street to cost $20,000. 
San uel Nachenberg will build a one-story shop 26x 
7 


d lathes. 


ih ¢ 


| 


{ 


4! 1335 South Union street, Chicago, to cost $6,000. 
« Paragon Foundries Company, Chicago, has been 
‘ganized with a capital stock of $24,000 to do a gen- 
‘cundry business. The incorporators are: Thos. J. 
ndon, I. I, — and Lee H. Sachs. 
' E. Brown will build at 1115 Washington boule- 
ard, Chicago, a two-story brick machine shop 25 x 100 
' an estimated cost of $3,000. 
_ lhe Knickerbocker Briquette plant at Murphysboro, 
owned by A. G. Kupfel, of New York, and equip- 
' the briquetting of coal, was burned February 
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18 with a loss of $100,000. It will be rebuilt and will 
be re-equipped with machinery. 

The Fairfield Ice Company, Fairfield, Ill, with $15,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated by L. A. Black. 
burn, J. R. Crews and R. O. Mitchel, and will build 
and equip an artificial ice plant. 

The Illinois Car & Mfg. Company, Chicago, has filed 
notice of an increase in its capital stock from $100,000 
to $175,000. 

The Crary Machine Works, Chicago, has arranged 
to move its business to Benton Harbor, Mich., where 
work has been started on the erection of a new mill 
construction factory 50x 150 ft. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Company, Moline, Ill., whose 
plant was recently burned, has decided to rebuild on 
the old site. Orders have been placed for a number of 
new machines. 

The Elgin Mattress Company, Elgin, Ill, will tear 
down its present manufacturing quarters and build a 
new factory building 35 x 110 ft., in which new and im- 
proved machinery will be installed. 

The city of Streator, IIl., is considering the building 
of a municipal lighting plant, the estimated cost of 
which is $51,500. 

The Fort Atkinson Canning Company, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., has decided to erect a three-story factory 
building adjoining its present plant. It is planned to 
equip the new plant with the latest machinery. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, 
Wis., will begin as soon as the condition of the ground 
permits the erection of new manufacturing buildings 
involving an estimated expenditure of $1,500,000. 

The A, McDonald Mfg. Company, Dubuque, 
lowa, builder of pumps, has completed plans for the 
erection of a four-story addition to its plant, 100 x 260 
ft., and to cost $75,000. 

The city of St. Paul, Minn., will open bids March 11 
for furnishing and installing a 1,500,000-gal. pump. John 
Caulfield is secretary of the water commission. 


- 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, March 5, 1912. 


Local machine tool dealers report the volume of 
business done during February shows quite a satisfac- 
tory increase over January. A fair volume of orders 
came out the past week, mostly for single tools. The 
largest new inquiry is from western Ohio for three 
lathes, two shapers and two milling machines. None of 
the larger inquiries recently noted, ranging from 10 to 
15, tools have not yet been placed, but these are expect- 
ed to result in some business shortly. The demand for 
second-hand machinery is fairly good. Manufacturers 
in handling and conveying equipment of various kinds 
for manufacturing plants report a good volume of live 
inquiries. 

The Meilink Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, will in- 
crease its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000 and 
expects to build a plant on a new site on Oakwood 
avenue and the Lake Shore Railroad. The company 
manufactures safes. 

The Bay Shore Mfg. Company, Sandusky, Ohio, will 
increase its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000 in order 
to place on the market a kitchen cabinet recently pat- 
ented by George. W. Maley. Charles F. Michler is 
president of the company. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland, 
has increased its capital stock from $60,000 to $500,000. 
The company has under consideration additions to its 
plant. The extent of these additions has not been de 
cided on, but may include a foundry. 

The Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, will 
build a new plant, plans for which are being prepared 
by the Osborn Engineering Company, Cleveland. Con. 
siderable new machinery will be required. A power 
plant will also be built which will include two steam 
engine driven units of 1,000 kw. 

The American Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract to Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
Company, Cleveland, for a factory building for polish- 
ing purposes. It will be 31x55 ft. — 

The Stine Pottery Company, White Cottage, Ohio, 
will rebuild its plant which was recently burned. The 
company plans to spend $50,000 in a new plant. A 
brick and concrete structure will be erected two stories 
high and 196 x 200 ft. : 

The plant of the Canton Brass & Machine Company, 
Canton, Ohio, was damaged by fire February the 
loss amounting to about $3,000. 

The Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio, will 
make a number of improvements to its plant and will 
build a pattern storage house. 
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R. C. Skeil, Cleveland, Ohio, is buying machinery 
equipment for a machine and automobile repair shop. 

The village of Cambridge, Ohio, will hold a special 
election March 2 to vote on the question of issuing 
bonds for the construction of a sewage disposal plant. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4, 1912. 


The next quarterly report of the Cincinnati branch, 
National Metal Trades Association, is expected to show 
about 82 per cent. of activity against 72 per cent., the 
record for the quarter ending December 15 last. While 
this report will deal mainly with machine tool builders’ 
operations, it is understood that all general manufactur- 
ing lines have averaged about 10 per cent. improve- 
ment during the past three months, and considering 
very adverse weather conditions during January and 
February, this is an excellent record. 

The foundries are sti!l having trouble with coke 
shipments, and there is a general complaint about rail- 
road delays, and indications are that the present vexing 
situation will continue for at least two weeks more. 

In addition to the improvements planned by the 
Alvey-Ferguson Company, Oakley-Cincinnati, contract 
has been let to the Allyn Engineering Company, Second 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati, for a one-story 
steel and concrete power house, 37 x 70 ft. Consider- 
able power plant equipment will be required, including 
two 150-hp. boilers. The factory extension planned to 
be erected during the summer season will be 80 x 180 
it., three stories and basement, all of steel and concrete 
construction. 

Business men and manufacturers from all over Ohio 
attended a banquet given at the Cincinnati Business 
Men’s Club, on the evening of February 28. Ex- 
Senator J. B. Foraker addressed the meeting on the 
subject: “What’s the Matter with Business?” He was 
followed by William J. Burns, the detective, who held 
the close attention of the audience for nearly 30 min- 
tutes. W.H. Stackhouse, of the French & Hecht Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, offered the resolutions adopted 
that are referred to in another column: 

At the regular annual meeting of the Philip Carey 
Mig. Company, Lockland-Cincinnati, Ohio, the follow- 
ing officers: were re-elected for the ensuing year: 
George D. Crabbs, president; R. B. Crabbs, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Edward Buse, secretary, and W. J. 
Moeller, superintendent. The annual report shows a 
very satisfactory year, with an excellent outlook for 
business during the current year. 

Considerable structural material will be needed for 
the new building to be erected for the Crane-Hawley 
Company, at Ninth avenue and Broadway, Cincinnati. 
The proposed building will be of steel and concrete 
construction, five stories, with basement. Elzner & 
Anderson, Ingalls Building, are preparing the plans. 

A small repair shop will be installed in the garage 
of the Phillipi Auto & Supply Company, Phillipi, W. 
Va., recently incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. 
Randolph Stainaker is one of the principal incorpo- 
rators. 

H. D. Crowder, representing the British-American 
Agencies, Ltd., Mexico City, was in Cincinnati last 
week conferring with different machine tool manufac- 
turers. It is understood that this company is also de- 
sirous of securing the agency for other lines of ma- 
chinery and kindred supplies. 

John H. Gibson has been appointed receiver for the 
I. & E. Greenwald Company, Cincinnati. It is an- 
nounced that the company’s plant on Pearl street will 
continue to be operated on full time. 

The John B. Fey Company, maker of physicians’ 
and hospital apparatus, is moving its plant from Akron, 
Ohio, to Cincinnati. Quarters have been leased from 
the Steubing Automatic Machine Company, 308-310 
Walnut street. 

The municipality of Navarre, Ohio, has had plans 
prepared for a water works system. Bids will be re- 
ceived for the necessary equipment at an early date. 

Considerable heating and ventilating equipment will 
be required for a building to be erected for the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati at 646 to 650 Main street, Cincin- 
nati. Rapp, Zettell & Rapp, Johnston Building, have 
the plans in charge. 

It is reported that the Knabe Brothers Company. 
piano manufacturer, will rebuild its plant at Norwood. 
a Cincinnati suburb. Its factory was recently destroyed 
by fire, but temporary manufacturing quarters were 
secured in a downtown building. 

The Borchers Carriage & Automobile Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has acquired an additional floor in the 
Armory Building, which will be used for an automo- 
bile repair shop. The company will be in the market 
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for some small machine tools within th. 


The Conover-Overhamp Machine & ' ol Cone 
Dayton, Ohio, has been Snclaisoedae oe ce ompany, 
plant and business of the Miami Valley \\achip ao 
Company, and is planning some improy. ments. ool 
plant which include new machine tools. ‘he cp, a 
will continue the manufacture of the \\jamj lime 
lathes, high-speed drilling machines and tool-grindin 
machines, and is planning to put upon the marie ing 
18 to 20-in. lathe with or without quick change ¢ _ 
box and a line of gap lathes. P. P. H. Conover a 
has been connected with the Miami Valley \y, hi 
Tool Company since its organization, wil] cutions a 
look after the sales end of the business. C, Ove: 


kamp, the new member of the company, has bee 
identified with the machine tool business in Cincinnag 
for a number of years. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., March 5, jg). 


No marked improvement is noticeable in the local 
machinery market. The week’s transactions have been 
confined almost wholly to small sales, and buying is 
lethargic, not only in Detroit, but throughout the State 
dealers reporting that the State market is exception- 
ally quiet. Electrical equipment is in fair demand and 
inquiries for a considerable number of fair-sized jp- 
stallations are pending. Contractors’ supplies and 
equipment are also more active. Michigan is slowly 
recovering from the effects of the protracted cold spell 
which has hindered manufacturers generally by caus- 
ing both coal and car shortages, which has resulted in 
marked curtailment of production in many plants, 
Foundry operations are being conducted on a more 
satisfactory basis, due largely to activity in the auto- 
mobile trade, and this is true also of the forge in- 
dustry. 

The Warren Motor Car Company has increased its 
capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000, this step hav- 
ing been made necessary because of rapidly increasing 
business and the consequent need for greater manv- 
facturing facilities. The company is not yet ready to 
make known its plans for new buildings or equipment. 

The Snell Creamery Company will erect a branch 
factory at John R. and High streets, in which will be 
installed refrigerating equipment and an icecream man- 
ufacturing plant. 

The A. C. Knapp Company has been incorporated, 
with $20,000 capital stock, to manufacture automobile 
parts and accessories. The incorporators are A. C 
Knapp, L. A. Droelle and W. S. Harrison. 

The Wilkinson Motor Starter Company has been 
organized with $50,000 capital stock by B. E,, R. S 
and F. J. Brown, and will engage in the manufacture 
of an automobile engine starter of new design. 

The R-C-H Corporation, automobile manufacturer, 
has leased the buildings on Monroe avenue, formerly 
occupied by the Herbert Mfg. Company, and will 
utilize them for the manufacture of clectric automo 
biles. This move will enable the company to devote tts 
entire present plant to the manufacture of gasoline 
cars. 

Young Bros., makers of sheet metal specialties, 
have begun the erection of a one-story addition 1 
their plant on Franklin street. 

The Briggs Mfg. Company, manufacturer of auto 
mobile bodies, contemplates the erection of a ive 
story addition to its present factory. 

The business of the Weir-Horton Mfg. Compaty, 
maker of motor cycles, will be moved from this city 
to Grass Lake, Mich., where a stock company has been 
organized to take over the business. “oh 

The Alpena Woolen Mill Company, Alpena, Mic. 
will remodel its mill and equip it throughout with new 
machinery. D. D. Hanover is manager. ests 

The Schmid Chemical Company, Jackson, Mich., 18 
having plans prepared for an addition to its plant, 
three stories and basement, and has increased its ¢@P 
ital stock to $250,000, to provide for the enlargement 4 

The main building of the Wyandotte ro 
Company, Wyandotte, Mich., was destroyed by < 
the past week, causing a loss of $15,000. The oa 
has decided to rebuild at once, probably on 4 larg 
scale. ‘ “ 

The Page Auto Hoist Company has been ae 
rated at Grand Rapids, Mich., with a capital * L 
of $10,000, to ee —— hoists. 
Page is the principal stockholder. 

The Criswell Furniture Company and Baytem 
Dozema, both of Grand Rapids. Mich., will Sale 
their interests under the name of the former 4 a 
The new company will remove to a larger plan 
the manufacturing facilities will be increased. 








f Ypsilanti is asking for bids on a 10-ton 
traction roller and is also in the market 
oiler for the waterworks plant, Frank 
y clerk. s ‘ 
nd Rapids Motor Truck Company, Grand 
which is a reorganization of the De- 

fruck Company has purchased the fac- 
Harrison Wagon Works and an adjacent 
acres for its new plant. 

r Commission of Saginaw, Mich., has re- 
is for the two auxiliary pumps for the 
tterwork and will ask for new tenders. 
The fort ids were made on duplex pumps only, but 
posal will ask for all styles of pumps. 
orities of the Michigan State Prison at 
lich., have secured a building 60 x 160 ft., 
t t _ adjacent to the prison and will remodel 
, for use as a canning plant. & 

The plant of the Grand Rapids Cigar Box Com- 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was destroyed by fire 
ok, entailing a loss of $40,000. The company 
_ it is stated. 
city of Benton Harbor, Mich., has plans pre- 
for the building of a 5,000,000-gal. pumping sta- 

waterworks plant. 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, INb., March 5, 1912. 
National Specialty Mfg. Company, Indianapo- 
1s been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, 
manufacture household articles. The directors are 
uis B. Maas, E. E. Maas and C. G. Brooks. 
~ The Empire Automobile Company, Indianapolis, 
.s been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, to 
nufacture automobiles. ‘The directors are C. E, 
Gibson, C. B. Sommers, Aaron Waldheim, David Som- 
mers and David May. 
the Woodside Machine Shop, Indianapolis, has 
een incorporated to manufacture and repair all kinds 
{ machinery. The directors are A. C. Schoen, A. J. 
Schoen, C. S. Pollard, Harvey Wilhite and George 


Ihe Engman-Matthews Range Company, South 


Bend, Ind., has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture stoves, ranges, etc. The di- 
rectors are H. A. Engman, Jr., L. C. Matthews and 


M. B. Engman., ; 
fhe Warren Engineering Company, Terre Haute, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, 
a general construction business. The directors 

\V. P. jams, J. W. Ijams and G. E, Bowman. 

[he Given Moore Company, Columbus, Ind., has 

n incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, to manu- 

ture a new power washing machine and farm im- 

The directors are Given Moore, A. C. 
and A. Moore. Mr. Given Moore is general 
manager of the Caldwell Mfg. Company, and sales 
manager of the gasoline engine department of the 
eeves Pulley Company. 

Plans for the rebuilding of the waterworks at 
south Bend, Ind., have been accepted. The cost will 
e approximately $400,000. Burns & McDonnell, Kan- 
> City, Mo., are engineers for the first part of the 
work, to cost $200,000. A power house will be erected, 
‘reservoir built and pumps installed with 10,000,000 
gal. capacity, 

\ campaign to induce factories to locate at Greens- 
urg, Ind., is to be made by the Greensburg Com- 
mercial Club. The president is L. D. Braden; secre- 
tary, John W. Craig. : 

Herbert C. Jones has been appointed receiver of 

Clark Motor Car Company, of Shelbyville, Ind. 

ndebtedness is given at. $25,000. 

‘he Indiana Gas Transportation Company, Lafay- 
ite, Ind, has been incorporated with $150,000 capital 
tock, to suply light, heat and power. The directors 

A. E. Scheibe, B. P. Shearon and L. E. Watson. 
. /he Grace Construction & Supply Company, Ft. 
‘Vayne, Ind., has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
‘ai stock, to do a general contracting and construc- 

usiness. The directors are M. J. Grace, C. M. 
and J. C. Depue, 

ity of Mishawaka, Ind., has authorized the 

' bonds to the amount of $70,000, to provide 
‘crworks improvements. 
ry Bros. Mfg. Company, Richmond, Ind., 
ncorporated with $30,000 capital stock, to 
furniture. The directors are J. E. Fry, 
1C. A. Fry. 
‘y Council of Tipton,-Ind., has granted a 
' an artificial gas plant to A. G. Ogburn 
ates for 25 years. A plant will be built. 
oll, general manager of the American Au- 


~a 


a 
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tomobile Mfg. Company, New Albany, Ind., which 
recently went into the hands of a receiver, has been 
appointed chairman of a reorganization committee of 
the stockholders. It is planned to terminate the re- 
ceivership as speedily as possible and to reorganize with 
$250,000 capital stock as the American Automobile 
Corporation, Old stockholders will be given 4o per 
cent. of their holdings in stock in the new company, 
and the plant will be kept in operation. 


The South 


LovuisviL_e, Ky., March 5, 1912. 

Weather conditions in the Central South have im- 
proved rapidly of late, and those selling in that ter- 
ritory report a much better feeling. States in the 
Southwest, beyond the Mississippi River, however, are 
doing comparatively little, bad crops and poor cotton 
prices affecting them adversely. Kentucky continues 
in good shape on account of the unexpectedly high 
prices at which tobacco is being marketed, and if the 
severe weather which has marked 1912 thus far is 
broken, as it should be, by normal spring conditions, 
business will be greatly stimulated. Public service im- 
provements are continuing to take a large amount of 
equipment, and sales are reported by manufacturers 
and dealers to have been good. Some factories plan 
to work night shifts during the remainder of this 
month. 

The Mengel Box Company, Louisville, which re- 
cently announced plans for the equipment of a cor- 
rugated paper box department, has let a contract for 
the special machinery needed to Knowlton & Co., of 
Rochester. The department will have a capacity of 
20,000 boxes a day. 

The O. K. Stove & Range Company, Louisville, 
which is substituting electricity for steam in the op- 
eration of its foundry, has let a contract for the motor 
installation to the General Electric Company. 

The Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, has 
sold two 105 hp. water-tube boilers to the Hopkins- 
ville Water Company, Hopkinsville, Ky. The details 
of the Louisville City Hospital award include three 
270 hp. water-tube boilers and a 20-ton refrigerating 
plant. 

E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville dealers, have been 
appointed representatives of the Grip Coupling Com- 
pany, Ware, Mass, They have sold. A. J. Anderson 
& Co., contractors for the Lincoln Industrial Insti- 
tute, Simpsonville, Ky., a Williams’ regulator. 

The Culley Cement Block Company, Louisville, 
has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000, 
and will install additional cement-working equipment. 

The American Metallic Packing Company, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is in the market for a bolt-cutter or thread- 
ing machine, as well as a handpower bolt-deader. Used 
machinery is desired., 

The Kentucky River Hardwood Company, Quick- 
sand, Ky., which is developing an oak timber tract 
in Breathitt County, is in the market for some logging 
railroad equipment, including two used locomotives, 
42-inch gauge. 

It is reported that the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road will construct three bridges across Red River 
and How’s Creek in Clark County, near Winchester, 
Ky. The railroad is also reported to be planning the 
construction of division shops at Winchester. 

The Knox Coal Mining Company, recently incorpo- 
rated in Louisville with $1,000,000 capital stock, will 
develop coal lands in Knox and Clay Counties, Ky. 
Benjamin L. Bruner, president Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Louisville; F. D. Sampson, Barbour- 
ville, and Joseph F. Bosworth, Middlesboro, are among 
the incorporators. 

The Southern Kentucky Machinery Company, 
Bowling Green, Ky., has been organized by J. W. 

Searce. Several manufacturers will be represented, 
the Fairbanks-Morse line being among those which 
will be handled. 

Coal washers are being installed by a number 
of large producers in the Southeastern Kentucky dis- 
trict. The Nicholson, Columbia and Edewood com- 
panies are among those which are making improve- 
ments in this direction. 

W. A. Waller & Co., Henderson, Ky., will erect 
a large grain elevator at Sturgis, Ky. The conveying 
machinery to be installed will be motor driven. J. W. 
Quinn is manager of the company at Sturgis. _ 

The Cumberland Light & Ice Company, Pineville, 
Ky., is installing additional machinery in its electric 
light plant. Power is to be supplied hereafter to 

facturing concerns. Sea ae 
jens Kirkland, Hardin, Ky., is aiding in the organ- 
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ization of a company for the establishment of an 
electric light plant. 

Owensboro, Ky., is considering installing addi- 
tional machinery in its water plant as the result of a 
fire underwriters’ report indicating that facilities are 
inadequate. 

A company is being organized at Barbourville, Ky., 
for the erection of an ice factory. 

The Consolidated Coal Company, Baltimore, Md., 
which is building several industrial towns in eastern 
Kentucky for the development of its coal properties, 
has established a machine shop at Jenkins, Ky. 

N. C. Ridgeway, mayor of Falmouth, Ky., will re- 
ceive bids March 11 for an electric lighting equipment 
consisting of 25 to 50 kva engine and generator, switcli- 
board, boiler, etc., according to plans and specifications 
on file with Anderson & Frankel, engineers, Lexington, 
Ky. 
The Fulton Electric Light & Power Company, 
Fulton, Ky., has been incorporated with a capital 
stcck of $10,000 by John Howell Hooks, E. B. Wade 
and M. E. Wade. 

The Williams Coal & Coke Company, Paintsville, 
Ky., has been incorporated with $300,000 capital stock 
by John C. C. Mayo, John F. Hager, George F. Cope- 
land and K. M. Fitzgerald. 

Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, O., are building 
an additional sawmill at Quicksand, Ky. The mill is 
to be completed by May 1, and will give the company 
four band and two circular sawmills, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 125,000 ft. 

J. V. Uppington, Lexington, Ky., who has sold the 
site of his carriage factory, has announced that a 
new factory will be erected in the near future. 

Paris, Ky., has under consideration plans for the 
erection of a municipal electric light and power plant, 
tu cost $50,000. 

Job Inskeep, Russellville, O., is reported to be 

planning the erection of a canning plant at Dover, 
Ky. 
"The Imperial Realty Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has announced plans for the erection of an eight- 
story hotel to cost $500,000. The type of the struc- 
ture has not been announced. The equipment will in- 
clude an electric lighting plant, a refrigerating plant, 
heating and ventilating systems, high-speed elevators, 
etc. Richards, McCarty & Buford, Columbus, O., have 
drawn plans for the building. 

D. R. Hulsart and J. E. Soaper, Sidney, O., will 
establish a plant at Morristown, Tenn., for the manu- 
facture of wooden boxes and crates. 

The Davis Automatic Filing Company, Bristol, 
Tenn., has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
stock by E. S. Davis, George M. Turner and T. P. 
Godsey. The company will manufacture filing devices. 

M. A. Green, Columbia, Tenn., plans to rebuild a 
grain elevator and flour mill which were recently 
burned. 

The Diamond Block Machine Company, Bristol, 
Tenn., has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
stock for the manufacture of concrete-block and brick 
machinery. Luke T. Low is president of the com- 
pany, which will have the machines manufactured for 
the present by contract. 

The Tennessee Jellico Coal Company, Block, Tenn., 
which was incorporated with $300,000 capital stock by 
Robert Wedekind, Louisville, Ky., and others, is to 
establish main offices at Knoxville, Tenn., taking over 
properties of the Block Coal & Coke Company and 
the Jellico Coal Company, Anthras, Tenn. he tom- 
pany will construct a washer and tipple at Block and 
will increase the output of the mines to 1000 tons 
a day. 

A $50,000 company is being formed at Rogersville, 
Tenn., for the purpose of establishing a knitting mill. 

Amended articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Columbian Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
increasing the capital stock of the company from 
$125,000 to $300,000. C. D. Richeson, J. W. Conway 
and others are among the stockholders. 

Lynnville, Tenn., is preparing to secure bids on the 
installation of an electric light plant. 

It is reported that the Mt. Pleasant Auto & Ma- 
chine Company, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., is to be taken 
over by a new company organized for the purpose of 
operating a foundry. 

The Stone, Huling Company, Bristol, Tenn., is 
to erect a three-story 150 x 200-ft. woodworking plant 
in the immediate future. 

John C. Dix, Son & Co., Memphis, Tenn., are erect- 
ing an addition to their wagon and carriage factory. 

The Daisy Turpentine Cup Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has established a plant at Daisy, a short dis- 
tance from Chattanooga, for the manufacture of 
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turpentine cups. 
concern. 
The Indiana Lumber Company, Nash, 


The company is a cla; “Working 


will install a new boiler in its power plant. Thee 
authorities have pronounced the present eqtipeen 
unsafe. a 

The Caraway Mfg. Company, Nashville, lenn,, has 


been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock for th 
manufacture of spokes, handles, table rims and other 
wood specialties. R. Caraway, head of the cop. 
cern, has been operating a number of smal! plants at 
Monterey and other Tennessee points. 

The Corinth Machinery Company, Corinth, Mis 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capita! stock py 
H. E. Ray, L. F .Garrett and others. ; 

The Carson-Hubbard Mill Company, Taylorsyille 
N. C., is preparing to erect a plant for the manufac. 
ture of a patented cornmeal mill, and will require 
lathes, — drills, woodworking machinery, etc. | 
C. Conelly is manager of the company. : 3 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., March 4, 1912. 

The tendencies in the machine tool market have not 
developed changes of moment during the past week. 
though there is a better tone, chiefly due to the im. 
proved commercial feeling apparent in this section of 
the country. A casting up of totals for the first two 
months of the year is showing a better aggregate than 
was anticipated with the result that there is greater 
hope entertained for the actual opening of spring. In 
the meantime the activity, such as there is, continues 
to be confined to single tool demands and some second- 
hand inquiry. 

The St. Louis Cereal Mills Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated with $45,000 capital stock by George 
C. and E. A. Hofferkamp, of St. Louis, and Charles 
D. Scott, of Topeka, Kan., and will equip a mill at 
once. 

The Ozark Power & Water Company, whose plans 
were detailed last week, has formally increased its 
capital stock from $875,000 to $2,000,000. Bonds will 
also be issued. 

The Tampico Farmers’ Elevator Company, Tampico. 
lll, with $100,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by J. S. Johnson, J. L. Wetzell and E. W. Meredith 
and will equip an elevator at once. 

The Chaffee Ice & Cold Storage Company, Chaffee, 
Mo., has been incorporated with $20,000 capita! stock by 
Hi. C. Schult, J. S. Wahl and L. J. Hazel and an ice 
making plant will be built and equipped at once. 

The Farmers Elevator Company, Alexander, IIl., has 
been organized with $100,000 capital stock by B. D. 
Davenport, G. C. Cockin and O. E. Ryan to equip a 
grain elevator at once. 

The City Council of Alton, IIL, has turned down a 
proposal for a municipally operated electric light plant 
and will advertise for bids for a franchise to equip 4 
plant and serve the city and individual consumers. 

Fire the past week destroyed a large portion of tl 
plant of the Missouri Maitleable Iron Company, Fast 
St. Louis. The net loss is about $50,000. Considerabl 
new machinery and other equipment will be needed. 1! 
is stated 

The Excelsior Tool & Machine Company, East >! 
Louis, Ill., the past week shipped the last of twenty- 
two spillway gate seats for the Panama Canal. The 
total tonnage was 1,500,000 pounds and the work 
required five months. ; 

The Acme Machine Works, St. Louis, with $60,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by J. W. Elle- 
brecht, Frederick and M. Boercher and will equip 4 
machine shop to manufacture machine tools. 3 

The Pehle Metal Products Company, Kansas “ty, 
Mo., with $25,000 capital stock, has been organized by 
I. W. MeMillan, B. H. Smith and W. W. Pehle. 

The Kansas City Metal Products Company, Kansa 
City, Mo., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
— by A. F. Brocker, H. J. Olney and F. E. Love 
and. P 

The Valier & Spiers Milling Company, St. Low's 
has concluded the preparation of plans for the com 
struction and equipment of a large mill, making the 
third under the control of that company, the other 
being in Illinois. 

The Tebbetts Mill & Elevator Company, Tebbetts 
Mo., has been incorporated with $12,000 capital sto 
by H. N. Roberts, S. C. Southern and W. R. Hord to 
equip a mill and elevator. 5 ‘ 

The Revenue Mining Company, Joplin, Mo. = 
heen incorporated by Frank X. and E. A. Mattes am 
|. W. Frey to equip and operate mining proper! 
owned by the incorporators. 
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.¢ Mining Company, Neck City, Mo., has 
ae oorated with $48,000 capital stock by C. C. 
Yoder ex Larkin and Lafayette Rhodes to equip 
inery mining property owned by the incor- 


TI amber of Commerce of. Little Rock, Ark., 
ot a contract with Benj. Weil & Sons, of 
Fvan Ind., under which the latter have agreed to 
packing plant in Little Rock, equipped with 
achinery and to involve an investment of 
ot less than $200,000, 
The McEwen Bros. Mfg. Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
rranged for a building site in that city upon which 
huilding will be erected. It is estimated that 
the bt es and equipment to be purchased will rep- 
esent an expenditure of $75,000. 
The Tulsa Stove & Foundry Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
*- being organized by A. C. Apitznagel, of Spring- 
feld, Mo., and others. The company is to have 
: ipital stock. 
The American Machinery & Supply Company, 
State National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
is being organized for the purpose of selling boilers, 
engines, pumps and other machinery. 


Texas 


Austin, Texas, March 2, 1912. 


An unusual amount of activity in the way of estab- 
hing manufacturing plants is noted in different parts 
‘ Texas. The demand for small machinery and tools 
s yery good, according to reports of dealers. Industrial 
conditions in the state, as well as in Arizona and New 
Mexico, continue highly satisfactory. Business in Mex- 

is practically at a standstill on account of the con- 
tinuation of the internal disturbances here. 

C. U. Dahlgren, Gloucester, Miss., has been investi- 
gating the situation with a view of establishing a large 
cotton-seed oil mill at Brownsville, Texas. The plant 
will be ready for operation the coming season. 

The Wisconsin Sugar Beet Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has taken preliminary steps to establish three 
beet sugar factories in Texas. One of these is to be 
located at Austin, another at Plainview and a third at 
\marillo. It is stated by R. G. Wagner, president 
' the company, that each factory will cost from 

00,000 to $1,500,000. 

The Merchants’ Irrigation Company has _ been 
formed at Markham, with a capital stock of $50,000. 
[he incorporators ‘are J. M. Moore, A. J. Harty, N. M. 
egelsand and David Rice. 

[he Gilmer Cottonseed Oil Company, Gilmer, has 

formed with a capital stock of $25,000. The in- 
rporators are M. E. Sullenberger, B. D. Futrell and 

P. McGaughey. 

_ the Eagle Pass Ice Mfg. Company, Eagle Pass, has 
een formed with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
incorporators are E. H. Schmidt, R. C. Debena, L. C. 
lebena and others. 

The Commissioners Court of Galveston County has 
consideration the erection of a new jail. The 
t building which is used for that purpose will 

torn down, it is stated. 

‘he Merchants’ Ice & Cold Storage Company will 

e the capacity of its ice factory and cold storage 
pant at San Antonio. When this is done more than 
‘300,000 will have been invested in the industry. The 
ompany is composed of J. H. Kirkpatrick, George B. 
‘arshall, C. W. Fichtner of San Antonio, W. S. Montz, 


S poche, George C. Montz and Adam Vogt, all 
ousville, Ky. 


The City Council of Victoria has granted a franchise 


Potash and associates for a term of 50 years 

stablishment of a gas plant and distributing 

‘tem. The ordinance provides for tle construction 

‘k to begin not later than August 1, 1913. 

r ae & Tinning will install a system of water 

s at utto, 

he American Sugar Refining & Mfg. Company of 

e City and Denver. has been investigating the 

‘uation at Pecos, Texas, with a view of erecting a 

qf Deet sugar factory. L. B. Wilhelm of Boulder, 
) ene beet expert, has the preliminary arrange- 
large. 

_ \\. © Shaw of New York. who recently purchased 

_. “tation containing 823 acres near Brownsville, 

land ect a large system of ifrigation to water the 

.., braced in the plans is the installation of a 

‘Dee — The water supply will be obtained from 
; ‘srande, 

ansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad will 

shops from Sweetwater to San Angelo, the 
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State Supreme Court having decided that the railroad 
has the right to effect this change. 

The Price-Booker Mig. Company, San Antonio, 
will move its large pickle and vinegar factory to Hous- 
ton and will consolidate it with the plant of the Dew 
Bros. Syrup Company. 

St. Louis capitalists have financed the past week an 
interurban line to run from Dallas to Waco, the amount 
involved being about $5,000,000. Power plants, equip- 
ment, etc., are involved in the deal and construction 
work will begin June 1. The Southern Traction Com- 
pany, of which J. F. Strickland and Osce Goodwin of 
Dallas are the chief owners, is the company involved. 

The City Council of Temple has contracted for the 
erection of a garbage crematory and incineration plant 
at a cost of $5,000. 

The Dallas Marble & Granite Works, Inc., has been 
formed at Dallas with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
incorporators are George A. Tumlin, W. B. Harrison, 
Lee Sherill and ge £ Burnham. 

O. A. Zumwalt, E. A. Hutchins and C. E. Sour of 
Columbus are promoting the construction of a dam 
across the Colorado River at that place and the instal- 
lation of a hydroelectric plant. Preliminary surveys 
show that by the constructing of a 22-ft. dam 2300 hp. 
can be developed. It is planned that this power shal} 
he used for operating the. proposed interurban electric 
railroad that is to run between Brenham and Columbus 
for operating irrigation pumps and various kinds of 
industries in that section. 

The Consumers’ Ice & Cold Storage Company is 
erecting a large ice plant at Brownsville. 

The Texas Ba k Fibre Company wiil construct a 
factory in North Fort Worth at a cost of $500,000. 

The Fort Worth Elevator Company, Fort Worth, 
has increased its capital stock from 1 50,000 to $250,000. 

The City Commission of Austin has decided to sub- 
mit to a vote of the taxpayers of Austin the proposition 
of issuing $750,000 bonds. Of this amount $250,000 are 
to be used for construction of sewer system. 

The Mexican Land Company, of which John J. Con- 
way of Mission, Texas, is the head, will construct a 
large system of irrigation and install a pumping plant 
for the purpose of reclaiming 50,000 acres of land situ- 
ated in the lower valley of the Rio Grande, near Mata- 
moros, Mexico. 

The Compania Hidro-Electrica Mexicana, which was 
organized in Canada a short time ago with a capital 
stock of $15,000,000, has finished making the surveys 
for its three proposed hydroelectric plants that are to 
be installed in northeastern Mexico. One of the plants 
will be located on the Narangos River, near Micos, in 
the State of San Luis Potosi, and the other two on the 
Blanco River, one of them in the State of Nuevo Leon, 
and the other in Tamaulipas. The three plants will 
generate approximately 100,000 hp. Transmission lines 
will be constructed to Monterey, Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, Tampico, Victoria, Linares and other places. 


The Pacific Coast 


PortLAND, Ore., February 27, 1912. 


A few good-sized orders for machine tools have been 
placed this month and some additional inquiries are 
taking definite shape, though considerable business 
which was expected ‘is very slow in coming out. The 
great bulk of the business is on single-tool orders, which 
keep up to about the former volume. 

Operations in the general machinery market are 
broadening out to some extent. A noticeable feature 
is the large number of shipbuilding orders placed with 
many plants along the coast, mainly for wooden steam- 
ers for the coastwise lumber trade. Marine gas engines 
up to 150 hp. continue in strong demand, but many 
vessels recently ordered will require steam éngines up 
to about 1,000 hp. Many new logging outfits are being 
placed and the demand for general w king ma- 
chinery is well maintained. Sales of salmon cannery 
equipment are still a factor of some importance. Elec- 
trical machinery of all kinds is in strong demand and 
plans are oon developed for several large h - 
tric projects. Extensive improvements are 
in many manufacturing plants of Oregon and 
ton, including quarries and brick pla 
etc., and considerable contractors’ equip 
quired for railroad and other construction 
be carried out during the summer. Cee aa we 

A revival of gold dredging operations in thé K 
dike region is eee owing to recent 
velopments of hydroelectric power. 


e Charles R. McCormick Company, op a 
line of steamers mills ot hides Ot. 


is adding a shipbui ‘td its mill. «. SON 


Bechanical and Ciyi Cavineers, 
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_ The Boyce Machine Works, Seattle, Wash., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by A. L. 
Boyce, M. E. McClellan and others. 

Excavation contracts on the Lake Washington Ship 
Canal, Seattle, Wash., have been let to Stillwell Bros. 
and the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Company. 
Work is to start within 90 days. 

The American Iron & Wire Works, Seattle, Wash., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 
by C. W. Tuerke, F. D. Williamson and others. 

The Pacific Coast Coal Company is preparin 
for a large briquette plant to be erected near 
Wash. , 

J. L. Kendall, Roseburg, Ore., is making arrange- 
ments for the installation of a sawmill at that place. 

The Lewiston-Clarkston Improvement Company, 
Lewiston, Idaho, is working on a new hydroelectric 
power project to furnish current to the Grande Ronde 
country. The plant will be about 10,000 hp. capacity. 
Considerable tunnel work will be required. 

The LaGrande Mfg. Company, recently organized 
for the manufacture on threshing machines, will put in 
a plant at Post Falls, Idaho. 

The Dayton Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ore., has pur- 
chased a lot of machinery for the manufacture of tooi 
handles, etc. 

The Spokane Belting Company, Spokane, Wash., is 
installing a belting manufacturing plant and will open 
for business in March. 

The Seattle Construction & Drydocks Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has started work on its new drydock, 
which is estimated to cost about $500,000, and will be 
of sufficient capacity to handle most of the vessels which 
now call at Pacific coast ports. 

The Crown Columbia Paper Company is building a 
large addition to its plant at Camas, Wash. The boiler 
capacity will be increased by 1,000 hp. 

The United Smelting & Refining Company plans to 
install a new stamp mill at the Rainbow Mine near 
Baker, Ore. : 

The Portland Lumber Company is preparing to put 
in a large. logging plant near Riddle, Ore. 

The eee Company is figuring on the installa- 
tion of/a iarae flour mill and grain elevator at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The Randolph Lumber Company, Coquille, Ore., is 
preparing to install a lot of new machinery in its saw- 
mill and will also build a 7-mile logging railroad. 

I. Kautz, this city, is preparing to install a complete 
woodworking plant at North Plains, Ore. 

The contract for the equipment of municipal pump- 
ing station No. 2 of the San Francisco, Cal., fire protec- 
tion system has been awarded to Chas. C. Moore & 
Co., that city, at $140,000. 

The Acme Cement Plaster Company has about com- 
pleted plans for a large plant at Gypsum, Wash. 


plans 
enton, 


Western Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN., February 29, 1912. 


Announcements were made of several new apart- 
ments and office buildings to be erected this year in 
Winnipeg, and similar reports are coming to hand 
from the larger centres between Winnipeg and the 
Pacific coast. The outlook at Vancouver is particular- 
ly favorable from an industrial standpoint. The con- 
struction programs of the different railway companies 
throughout the country loom larger as the season ad- 
vances, 

The Great West Permanent Loan & Saving Com- 
pany, Ltd., is considering plans for a seven-story office 
building on Main street, Winnipeg 

It is reported that the Lyall- Mitchell Company will 
erect a big business building on a prominent site on 
Main street; Winnipeg. 

The Council of Wadena, Sask., will proceed at once 
to install a waterworks and electric light system, at 
a cost of $110,000. 

For the first time since the Winnipeg power plant 
at Point DuBois was finished power is now available 
in the city for manufacturers. 

The Canadian Talbot Boiler Company, New West- 
minster, B. C., is contemplating the erection of a new 
boiler plant. 

The Winnipeg Ceiling & Roofing Company, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is planning additions to the reofing factory. 
W. J. McMartin is manager. 

A. H. Harman, 1207 Langley street, Victoria, has 
purchased a site in that city on which to erect an 
office building. 

A by-law to expropriate five acres of land for the 
establishment of an incinerator plant will be submitted 
in Calgary, Alberta, shortly. 
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Government Purchases 


WasuinecrTon, D. C., March 4 4 


The Mississippi River Commission, Memphi 
will open bids March 26 for furnishing turbines, | in 
ing sets, boilers and electric light plant. Infor 
tion can be had of Charles S. Smith, Major Engin 

The supervising architect, Treasury De 
Washington, will open bids April § for fu 7. 
mechanical system of mail-handling apparatus fog. 
United States Post Office,’ New Yor! 

The supervising - architect, Treasury Depart 
Washington, will open bids ‘March 15 for furnis 
and delivering two engines and generators for 
United States Chstom House, Cincinnati, O 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 1 
partment, Washington, opened bids February 
material and supplies for. the oe yards as toll 

Schedule 4267, class 22, = & Eno ith spare parte, } 

Knowles Seen Pump 


Island, Cal. —Bidder 21, Blak 
<q uw ao ib, bata 


York, ‘$15,347.32; 40, W. T. 
144, Warren Steam Pump € Cone 
Schedule 4331, class $1, one es 
livery to Charleston. —Bidder 94 
yo of vs and $1,037; 105, 
or ey 
eee? . one hydrostatic wheel press for delivery to Chark 


oom —Bidder 12, Bethlehem Steel company, Ne 2 sun 
_. 7 
Manni 1 _ Moo 


2,540; 33, Camden Iron Wo Cc 
achinery’ Agency, Manchester, N. H., 

Company, Baltimore, Md., $2,510; 94, ng, Max 

New York, $2,282; 105, ’ Niles-Bement-Pond ompany, New Yj 
Class 53, one vertical milling machine for delivery to Charl 
ton.—Bidder 14, gg iz aa Bt Cn Providence, R. 
$2.08, and $2,220 









































Pesta 1a 
Manning, ling a & Moore, 
‘Niles-Bement-Pond Company, I 














94, Manning, Mas 





2,057, $2,142 f2.394 $2476, and and ie 472: ay 
oore, New York and $1,945; 105, Niles-Bement-Pon d| 
pany, New York, $1, $35, 120, Joseph  ¥ Ryerson & Son, ; 








Pressed Steel Forms for Concrete Sidewalk 
The pressed steel forms for concrete sidewalks ma 
factured by the Berger Mfg. Company, 
made on a principle which is new and extre 
They have maximum strength and are 20 per c 
than any other metal form. They consist of f 
rails, which are furnished regularly in lengths of 4 
and 10 ft., but can be furnished up to 14 ft.; cross: 
which serve the dual purpose of holding the sic 
place and also dividing the walk into the wee 
blocks; 6-in. radius curves, for connecting 
walks and for the inside of curves; and flexible 
for the outside of curves of any radius. The 
are made in lengths of 2%, 3, 3%, 4, 4% and § aa 
a walk can be laid any of these widths. There 3 
projecting rivet heads to interfere with the énishing 
a feature that is readily appreciated. 
These steel forms save time in laying, ie Pp 
truing to line, and they save time in removing t 
All that is necessary to take them apart is to rem 
the spring wedge holding the cross plates and side | 
together. a 
The concrete does not adhere to the smooth 
of the steel, and this leaves the concrete clean and $ 
The Berger company issues an interesting booklet ¢ 
crete sidewalk construction and these steel forms. — 
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Transcontinental railroads have been ordered by” 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce ae ral 
from St. Louis and other Mississippi River 
Denver on iron and steel bars from 63 cents to 
per 100 Ib., and on steel plates and sheets and uct | 
steel (not fabricated) from 63 cents to 43 cents. 
existing rates were attacked by the Vulcan Iron Worl 
Denver. Increases in freight rates on iron and st la 
cles proposed by many of the railroads operating ¢@ 
the Mississippi River were suspended permanently, ang) 
carriers were ordered to maintain their present rates. ~ 


















The Blast Furnace Appliances Company, CM 
Ohio, recently incorporated, will take over the 
patents on blast furnace distributing devices the 
been controlled by members of that company and wil 
licenses for their construction. The oo Seeevel 
the following officers: President, J. C 
tary and treasurer, Arthur G,- McKee. " The ¢ 
clude Walter Kennedy, Pittsburgh; Frank K 
Chicago, and R. E. Baker and J. C. Cromwell, © 
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